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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 



In executing the task confided to me by the family of Bishop 
Wilkinson, it has been nay wish and my endeavour, not so much 
to set forth the events of his life in succession and in detail, 
as to give a true picture of the man, that posterity may have 
some notion of what his contemporaries saw in him, and why. 
Whether I have succeeded in this endeavour or not, I cannot 
teU. If I have, the success is due to the prayers which have 
been offered for my work during its progress. It is not easy 
for ordiiiary men to depict the Saints in their exaltation and 
their abasement, or in their daily walk with God. 

I have attempted to enable the reader to form his own 
opinion of the subject of the memoir by setting before him his 
own words in letters and in speeches. I have also given many 
reminiscences and appreciations from the hands of people who 
knew him at different periods of his life. This appeaxed to 
me likely to bring out the historic reality more truthfully than 
summaries or descriptions of mine would do it, and with 
greater variety and freshness. . . . 

It has been my desire to show the Bishop not only, nor 
mainly, in his public capacity. His home life, his relations 
with his family and with his friends, the happy environment 
in which he worked, have seemed to me at least as important 
as anything of a more outward character. With this view I 
have not removed from his letters many details which may not 
seem to be of great intrinsic im.portance, but which nevertheless 
show his surroundings. 

The figure which I seem to see before me is not chiefly that 
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of a great ecclesiastic — though an attentive student vnll see 
how important, if sometimes hidden, a part the Bishop 
performed in the politics of the Church, especially during his 
ministry at St. Peter's, Eaton Square. It is not the figure of 
a great personage in society — though few people were better 
known by sight, or more sought after, or better qualified for 
shining in the world by grace of manners, and knowledge of 
the topics of common interest, and the courtesy which lends 
itself to the demands of every claimant. It is the figure of one 
who was before aU things a man of God. In order the more 
fully to reveal this, I have ventured to quote somewhat more 
freely from his private diaries than I should have felt justified 
in doing in the case of most other men. It would be impossible 
f uUy to understand the life of Bishop Wilkinson without know- 
ing how intensely, how incessantly he lived in the consciousness 
of the unseen world. It pressed upon him with a more 
absorbing interest than the things of sense. The presence of 
God, and, along with the presence of God, the presence of 
those whom he had loved in God and who had been removed 
from earthly sight, were more felt than visible objects. It 
was his joy and strength to Hve in fuU view of these spiritual 
companionships. But if it was his joy and strength, it was 
also his pain and his trial. However little he allowed the 
world in general to know it, those who were most intimate 
with him — and he cast himself freely upon their S5mipathies — 
were aware that from time to time his sense of communion 
with heavenly regions was taken away, and the anguish which 
he suffered in consequence was a token and a measure of its 
surpassing greatness when it was there. It is necessary that 
both sides of his experience should be known. 

I desire here to express my best thanks, first to those who 
have aided me with their powerful intercessions, and secondly 
to those who have lent me precious letters or contributed 
recollections of the Bishop. Their names will in most cases 
be seen at the points where their contributions occur, but 
where the names are withheld the gratitude is no less sincere. 
I feel bound, however, to acknowledge my special obligations 
to the Rev. C. Green, the Bishop's early friend and colleague, 
for help about the earUer part of the life ; to the Hon. Emma 
D. Pennant, for aid in connexion with the work at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square ; to the Mother JuUan, in connexion with the 
Community of the Epiphany, for which he cared so profoundly ; 
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to the Rev. G. T. S. Farquhar, Precentor of St. Ninian's 
Cathedral, Perth, whose well-kept Diary has been invaluable 
for the Scotch period. Above all I would thank the Bishop's 
sons and daughters for the unreserved way in which they have 
placed in my hands everything that might enable me to 
understand and interpret their Father's life and action and 
character, and for undertaking many inquiries, often involving 
much labour, on my behalf. To Miss Carina Wilkinson I have 
turned continually for manifold assistance, and never in vain. 
Her preliminary sorting of materials has saved me many a 
long hour's work. 

Canterbury : St. Ninian's Day, 1908. 



P.S. — ^To the thanks which I have expressed above I must 
now add my gratitude for help given me while the book was 
passing through the press. Mrs. Davies, the Bishop's eldest 
daughter, and Dr. H. Scott Holland have laid me under 
specially deep obligations by their criticisms and suggestions, 
their corrections and additions, proceeding in either case from 
a heart that loved and a mind that understood the Bishop 
in a way that was given to few. 

A. J. M. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
SHORTER EDITION 

This edition has been prepared to meet the needs of a large 
number of people who could not well afford to purchase the 
larger edition in two volumes. The chief point in which it 
differs is the omission of a considerable number of the letters. 
The whole collection of letters to Archbishop Benson, a great 
part of the collection of letters to the Sisters of the Epiphany, 
the letters written during the first visit to South Africa, have 
been omitted. Deeply interesting as they are in themselves, 
it was felt that they were not absolutely necessary for the 
portrayal of the Bishop's character. 

Canterbury : September 191 o. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

BISHOP WILKINSON 

FIRST PERIOD 

EARLY LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

CHILDHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH 

The Wilkinsons have long held a good position among the 
hardy families of gentlefolk in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. Richard Wilkinson served the office of High 
Sheriff of Northumberland in the seventeenth century. A 
great-grandson of his, Thomas Wilkinson of Brancepeth and 
Wingate, who died in 1782, had three sons, of whom the eldest, 
also called Thomas, took up his abode at Oswald House in 
the county of Durham. Thomas Wilkinson of Oswald House 
had likewise three sons. The eldest was the Reverend 
Thomas Wilkinson, who at the close of his life resided in 
Surrey, where he had property near Oxted, but spent much 
of his time abroad. The second was George Wilkinson, of 
Oswald House, the father of the Bishop. The third was 
Anthony Wilkinson of Old Elvet, Durham, High Sheriff of 
that county in 1875.1 

George Wilkinsbn, the father of the Bishop, appears to 
have been a man of marked peculiarities. He was a typical 

' See the pedigree in Surtees' History and Antiquities of tha 
County of Durham, vol. i. p. 81. 
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north-country Englishman of an old-fashioned type— manly, 
a lover of his horses and dogs, humorous and hearty, shrewd 
and practical in his afiairs. He had qualified for the. profession 
of a solicitor, but appears never to have practised ; in politics 
he was the most extreme of Conservatives. To his children 
he was an affectionate father, and exceedingly proud of 
George in particular ; but there was evidently something of 
the martinet in him, and probably it was from him, in the first 
instance, that the Bishop derived that punctuahty and strict 
adherence to rule and method and order, which formed so 
leading a characteristic of his whole life. 

The Wilkinsons appear to have been always fortunate in 
their marriages, and George Wilkinson in particular. His 
wife was Mary Howard, sixth and youngest child of John 
Howard of Ripon by his first wife, Susanna Elizabeth, daughter 
of Colonel W. Adlom. Three children were born of the 
marriage. The first was George Howard, born at Oswald 
House, Durham, on May 12, 1833 ; the second, called Henry 
Chandler, after a brother of Mrs. Wilkinson's, went into the 
army ; the third, Mary, who still survives, married Mr. Ernest 
Widdrington. 

Mrs. Wilkinson died when George was only nine years old, 
but she left behind her a memory fragrant with piety and 
sweetness. She was a good, holy woman, and the Bishop 
often said that the thought of her goodness influenced him all 
through his life. ' To her it was,' writes an old friend, ' that 
he owed all the congenital goodness by which he seems from 
the first stage and onwards to have been distinguished.' 
' To-day,' he wrote to this friend in 1874, ' my own mother died 
thirty-two years ago, and to-day the look of those blinds 
pulled down and the touch of the face as we kissed it is as 
fresh as if it were yesterday.' His devotion to his mother 
stands out prominently in the recollections of his sister. 
Mrs. Wilkinson was very delicate, and Mrs. Widdrington 
remembers how her brother used to hasten home from school, 
in order to walk beside his mother's pony, as she rode along at 
a foot's pace. To the serious talks — serious far beyond his 
age — which his mother had with him on these occasions, the 
Bishop traced his sense of a vocation to Holy Orders. 

The school to which he went was the ancient Grammar 
School of Durham. The head-master at that time was a 
remarkable man, named Edward Elder, who afterwards became 
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head-master of the Charterhouse. A native of Barbadoes, but 
a BaUiol scholar and First Class man, he succeeded to the 
head-mastership at a time when the school had sunk in 
numbers and in reputation, and by sheer force of character 
overcame the manifold difficulties in his way. Undignified 
and irascible, he yet was felt by the boys to be just in his 
dealings with them, and though his methods of teaching 
were not altogether what would now be generally approved, 
' he treated us,' says Bishop Mitchinson, who was one of 
them, ' as his intellectual companions and confidants, and 
so made us unconsciously pursue a high ideal in study and 
thinking.' • Even after his pupils had passed from the place, 
Elder continued to show his practical interest in them. For 
some time after George Wilkinson went to Oxford, he used 
regularly to send to Elder copies of prose and verse for his 
useful criticism. 

There was nothing very remarkable in George Wilkinson's 
schooldays. One who was then a master in Durham School 
writes, ' He was a very quiet and plodding boy, and worked his 
way steadily to the head of the school.' 

The Rev. Joseph Hudson, Honorary Canon of Carlisle, says : 

G. H. W. was, I think, always a solemn-looking boy at 
school, but his smile was always the same — a very winning 
smile. His nickname at school was ' Daddy ' — always ' Daddy ' 
or ' Daddy Wilkinson ' — and when his younger brother came to 
school, whom I saw more of, he was at once called ' Young 
Daddy.' 

George Howard Wilkinson, says Bishop Mitchinson, going 
over his recollections of those times, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, was my schoolfellow and classmate right up the school. 
He entered a little after me, and remained on half a year longer, 
but we were of the same age, well-matched and friendly rivals. 
At first we were enthusiastic friends, and much at each other's 
homes. He once remarked to my mother, after receiving one 
or two helpful suggestions in some Latin verses we were 
hammering out together at my house, ' O, Mrs. Mitchinson, 
what would I give to do Latin verses like you ! ' 

In October 1851 George Wilkinson went up to Brasenose 
College, Oxford. His father had wished him to enter the 

1 From some unpublished notes kindly lent for the purposes 
of this Memoir. 

B 2 
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newly founded university of Durham — ^partly perhaps to 
have him nearer home ; but his step-mother — ^for Mr. Wilkinson 
had married again — a sensible woman and greatly attached to 
George, insisted on his being sent to Oxford. His stay at 
Brasenose weis very short. After he had been three weeks 
in residence, he was elected to a scholarship at Oriel, to which 
he removed on November 13. His course at the university, 
as at school, was uneventful. A contemporary of his at Oriel, 
the Rev. Edward Inman, Prebendary of Salisbury, writes : 

His time at Oxford was not distinguished by anything which 
at all foreshadowed his future career. Oriel was then under 
the rule of Dr. Hawkins — a very repressive rule, in no way 
encouraging to the individual powers and aspirations of those 
he governed. Wilkinson lived a quiet and unnoticed life, but 
he was good at manly sports. At a time when, owing princi- 
pally to the Provost's discouragement. Oriel had no eight-oar 
on the river, Wilkinson rowed stroke (I think) to a four-oar, 
in which Peile (afterwards Sir James) was captain, and which 
brought a good deal of credit to the College. And he caused a 
great amount of astonishment by winning the college ' grind ' 
or steeplechase. For Oriel had a great number of riding men, 
and he had never been seen on horseback in Oxford. 

The winning of that ' grind ' was, in itself, no inconsiderable 
achievement, when it is on record that it was won in spite of 
a broken stirrup — ^the last mile, after the breaking of the 
stirrup, down a steep hill, ending with a brook. The recollec- 
tion of the feat stood Wilkinson in good stead in later years 
among some of the men of his congregation in Eaton Square. 
One man, who himself rode in the race, a great worker at 
St. Peter's, said that he first came to the church to see if the 
Vicar could preach as well as he could ride. 

George Wilkinson had been accustomed to riding from a 
very early age, having learned to manage a pony when he was 
four years old. At the age of eight years, riding his pony 
at home one day, he met a neighbouring gentleman mounted 
on a fine hunter, and at once challenged him to a race. The 
handicap was arranged, and the future Bishop won. After 
he was seventy-four, when the doctors told him that he must 
give up riding, he did so without a murmur — as he did every- 
thing which he saw to be God's will — ^but he could not do it 
without a pang. * You see,' he said to a chaplain, ' I have 
ridden almost every day of my hfe, for at least an hour, for 
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seventy years ; but,' he continued with that smile which his 
friends knew so well, ' I suppose you think I have had a fairly 
good innings.' Riding was his chief recreation in life. Even 
in his old age he was a fine and fearless horseman. 

I remember once, says the Rev. G. W. Borlase, speaking of 
the Bishop's life at {Perth, when we had taken out two new 
horses, which proved to be only half broken, how well he 
managed. Both our horses were badly frightened by a train, 
and I remember catching a glimpse out of the corner of my eye 
of the Primus sitting down as firm as a rock, while his horse 
was bucking and plunging in a way that would have unseated 
many younger men. 

He was as free from vanity of any sort as a man can well 
be ; but it is said that no criticism of his conduct or character 
ever stung him so much as a statement made by somebody at 
the time of his consecration that the Bishop of Truro ' had a 
capital seat, but no hands I ' 

The friends with whom he most often walked and talked 
at Oxford, besides Bishop Mitchinson and others of his 
Durham schoolfellows, are entered in his diary as Henning, 
Worthington, Pemberton, Peile (afterwards Sir James), 
Goschen (the late Lord Goschen), W. St. Aubyn, Izaak, Iimian 
(already mentioned), Court, Mount, Beaumont, Hankey. He 
always spoke of his Oxford days as a time of much enjoyment, 
and told many tales of his experiences with hacks in cross- 
country rides. He had a good allowance, besides his scholar- 
ship. But he had already laid down strict rules for the guidance 
of his action. On the second Sunday that he was at Oxford 
he had occasion to consider whether he would go to a friend's 
after hall, and refused. He notes in his diary, ' Remark that 
while doubting about Sunday parties, both my evening 
pieces were strong against seeking men's favour.' Every week 
he drew up a table of what he had read. His accounts were 
scrupulously kept. 

It is not easy to make out what effect his university course 
had upon his religious principles. ' Oxford in my day,' he said 
in later years, ' was in the way of religious life at a very low 
ebb. It was sufiering from the reaction of Newman's secession 
to Rome.' It has been surmised that he came at Oriel under 
the influence of Charles Marriott, one of the best and wisest of 
the Tractarians ; but of such influence there is no trace in 
his diaries at the time, nor is he known to have spoken of it 
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afterwards. TractarianismlefthimuntouchedatOxford. The 
only ' don ' who seems to have taken any particular interest 
in him was Adam Farrar, afterwards Canon and Professor at 
Durham, whose lectures he attended, and whose guidance 
in his reading was useful and stimulating. The Provost he 
found ' unpleasantly rude,' until after he' had taken his 
degree, when the sudden change of manner struck him almost 
as disagreeably. ' Chapel,' ' Chapel,' ' Chapel ' is set down 
every day in his diary. The tale which is told of another Oriel 
Bishop might perhaps have been true of him, that the Provost, 
having no other fault to find with him, took exception to his 
regularity at chapel, and warned him to beware of formalism. 
He always attended the university sermon on Sundays, and 
wrote out notes of what he had heard. 



CHAPTER II 

TRAVEL 

It was a disappointment to Mr. Elder when Wilkinson in his 
Final Schools was only placed in the Second Class. His health 
had not been good ; and diligent and dutiful as he was, his was 
not quite the nature of the scholar. A good and well deserved 
holiday followed his efforts. His home was at all times a place 
of fun and high spirits, where shooting, riding, balls and parties 
were continually going on. His father, on his return from 
Oxford, made him a present of a pack of beagles, and with these 
and much cheerful society he solaced himself for any chagrin 
that he may have felt at his degree. Visits to the cathedral 
service were frequent. 

But he was soon to enjoy a much greater and more effectual 
solace. His uncle Tom, who had no children of his own, had 
always taken a father's interest in the boy. He now gave him 
a blank cheque to take a year of foreign travel and sojourn 
wherever he liked. Starting early in November 1855, he went 
to Marseilles and Nice ; thence drove along the famous road 
to Genoa, and then on — ^by carriage all the way — through 
Carrara, Pisa, and Florence to Rome, which he reached in the 
middle of December. 

He felt all the due excitement and enthusiasm as he ap- 
proached the city. ' After leaving Baccano, a little village on 
the road,' he wrote to his father, 

I left the carriage for some miles, and went to the top of a hill 
by the roadside. The long range of the Campagna extended 
before me, girt by its amphitheatre of mountains. In the 
distance were a few trees and some scattered houses, and 
amongst them seemed to arise a large dome. I sung out to a 
peasant, ' Is that St. Peter's ? ' and his answer told me that 
I was really within sight of Rome. I never knew before the 
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feeling which others have described with reference to similar 
scenes. 

In Rome he stayed for three or four eventful months, until 
the beginning of April. At every stage of his journey, in 
Rome itself, and afterwards, he wrote constantly to his father 
and step-mother, and generally to his uncle as well. He was a 
good and thorough sightseer, and well enough acquainted with 
the classics and with history to enter with interest into the 
varied associations which surrounded him. He sent his father 
elaborate descriptions of the scenery through which he passed, 
and of the places which he visited, and of everything that he 
saw. 

His uncle provided him with introductions to various 
people at Rome, especially to Mr. and Mrs. Goode. They were 
very wealthy people, and lived in the best society of the place, 
and through them Wilkinson was admitted eversnvhere. 

The various objects for which people come to Rome, he 
writes, are very amusing. Some hunt, some shoot, some dance, 
some lionise, some run about to ceremonies, some go twice a 
day to our own church, some read novels, some do nothing. 
For myself of course my object is lionising. I find it, however, 
a very pleasant change to go in for an hour or two to a dance 
once or twice a week and have a little ladies' society. . . . 
I hope that you will not infer from what I have said that I 
allow anything to interfere with my sightseeing. I may be 
rather weak, but I am not so fooUsh as to waste an opportunity 
to which I have looked forward for the last five years. 

He was fortunate in the company that he met at Rome. 

You ask me, he says in a letter to his uncle, who my friends 
at the Angleterre are. They are mostly Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, but I do not think you know any of their belong- 
ings. . . . Besides these there is a man of the name of 
Macleod, brother of the famous Presb3rterian clergjmian. 

With Donald Macleod — a name as famous now as that of his 
brother Norman — a friendship was formed which lasted to the 
end. I am indebted to Dr. Macleod for the following reminis- 
cences of the period : 

One afternoon when I was hurrying upstairs I was stopped 
by a stranger saying, ' May I ask if you are any relative of 
Norman Macleod who wrote " The Earnest Student " ? ' 
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When I told him I was his brother he grasped my hand and 
asked me to his room. That was the beginning of a friendship 
which lasted till his death, and remains one of my most precious 
possessions. From that hour we were inseparable during our 
stay in Rome, and when I recall what he was then I can testify 
that he was the same fascinating, holy and consecrated soul 
which he was to the end — not so much the ecclesiastic perhaps 
as he became later on, but the same prayerful, loving and 
delightful personality. We understood one another thoroughly, 
and although I was entering the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland, and was a Presbyterian, we had no controversial 
discussions. We went to church together and took Holy 
Communion together, and sometimes exchanged a smile when 
the then incumbent of the Anglican Chapel indulged, more suo, 
in attacks on the supposed errors of Presbyterianism, as an 
alternative to his expositions of the errors of Romanism. Our 
fellowship Wcis founded on something deeper, and our mutual 
confidence and affection could not be shaken by such disquisi- 
tions. 

He and I went various expeditions together. One memor- 
able day we walked . . . from Tivoli to Licenza — the ancient 
Digentia, near which lay Horace's Sabine Farm — ^the exact site 
of which is, as usual, contested by modern critics, but we were 
content to accept the traditional spot near Licenza. We went 
the whole distance on foot, and what a day of beauty it was I 
I remember how at one point we came to a capanna di pagUa — 
a hut of straw used for shelter from sun and shower, and 
discovered a shepherd inside who invited us to join hini. It 
was with difficulty we did so, crawling in on all fours till we 
found ourselves stretched beside the sun-tanned contadino in 
his rough sheep-skin. Wilkinson and he in a short time became 
involved in a religious talk, and it was at once beautiful and not 
without a touch of the ludicrous, that whenever the name 
of our Lord occurred, Wilkinson, whose head, even when 
recumbent, was within a few inches of the straw thatch, 
struggled up on his elbow to take off his cap. It was character- 
istic of his simple and deeply reverent nature. 

Wilkinson's letters of the period do not mention one 
acquaintance made at Rome. Dr. Macleod writes : 

On our return [from Licenza] we found the Carnival still in 
full swing, and next day entered into the fun of it with abandon. 
I mention this because on the last day of the festival, when 
Wilkinson was not with me, my companion and I agreed that 
the prettiest girl we had seen was a fair EngUsh one on a balcony 
who cheerily returned our fire of confetti. Great was my 
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surprise when a year or two afterwards I was introduced to this 
same girl as Mrs. Wilkinson, the beautiful and most sym- 
pathetic wife of my dear friend, whose premature death was so 
widely lamented. 

That English girl was Caroline Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel Benfield Des Vceux, who was spending the 
winter at Rome with her aunt, Lady Grey, widow of General 
the Hon. Sir Henry Grey, G.C.B. In one of his letters to his 
father, Wilkinson says, describing the manners of the Carnival : 

All the young men take this opportunity of presenting their 
lady friends with bouquets and fancy articles full of bon-bons. 
To manage this part of the amusement you generally go on 
foot, and when you arrive at the balcony where the dear 
charmer is visible, you stop and send up your bouquet. She of 
course responds with a smile, and you put up your mask again 
and proceed on your way delighted. 

Whether this little ceremony took place under Lady Grey's 
window is not stated, but certainly before Lent ended Wilkin- 
son and Miss Des Vceux had become fast friends. He used to 
say that if it had not been for two horses which his uncle had 
placed at his disposal, the stern aunt would not have allowed 
him so ready an access to her beautiful charge. However the 
acquaintance began, it soon ripened, and deepened. They 
had long talks on theological as well as other subjects ; and 
one of the things which most impressed Miss Des Vceux was 
that on Easter Even, when all were discussing their plans for 
the next day, and one said that he was going to see the service 
at St. Peter's, and another at the Gesu, and another something 
else, George Wilkinson said quietly that he was going to the 
English church to make his Communion. She had been 
noticing his ways already. She told one of her daughters that 
what first attracted her in Rome was his way of walking home 
after Holy Communion in the early morning. 

The original project of Wilkinson's tour had been that after 
his stay at Rome he should go on to Constantinople, and so 
to the Crimea, where his younger brother was serving with 
his regiment, the 82nd. Everyone told him that the season 
was inopportune for visiting the Crimea, and he made up his 
mind, encouraged by his uncle's generosity, to go to the Holy 
Land. 

He drove by Terracina to Naples, where he spent some 
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delightful weeks, and then took ship to Malta and Alexandria, 
and thence to Jaffa. He reached Jerusalem on May 5. He 
saw all the usual places of pilgrimage, and penetrated into the 
Moabite country beyond the Jordan, and so through Perea to 
the Lake of Tiberias and Nazareth, returning to Jerusalem 
through Samaria. From Jerusalem he went by Sharon and 
Carmel to Damascus and Lebanon, and so down to Beyrut. 
On this northern journey he was alone with his dragoman and 
attendants, and greatly enjoyed the freedom which it gave 
him. 

On July 8 he sailed from Beyrut, in terrific heat, and 
reached Constantinople on July 17. There he had hoped to 
meet his brother, but was disappointed. Athens was the next 
stopping place, where he arrived on August 13. September i 
found him at Venice, whence he writes in a postscript to his 
father, ' I wish that I were with you for a morning in the 
stubbles.' From Milan he made a tour of the Lakes, and then 
turned south again to Florence and other cities. On October 
I he writes to his uncle from Florence : ' In spite of the Dean's 
last advice to stay abroad for three years more, my tour is 
coming to a close, and I am winging my flight homewards.' 
He visited his uncle in Paris on the way, and wrote to him 
afterwards from Boulogne : 

As my mind runs over the scenes which I have visited . . . 
I feel as if all were some delightful dream instead of a real tour. 
One thing connected with it at any rate is real, namely, thanks 
to those who gave me so great a pleasure. You saw yourself 
how fuUy I appreciated it, so there is no occasion to say more. 
One thing I can say, that of all my tour no part will afford me 
more pleasant recollections than the last week. Much as I have 
always enjoyed being with you, I never paid you so pleasant a 
visit as the one which is just over. I don't know how it was, 
but we never before seemed so like two brothers, talking over 
things which were of equal interest to both. It was- a week 
to which I had looked forward amid many a strange scene 
and in many a barbarian land. It is one to which I shall look 
back in many a future year, as the happy conclusion of the 
happiest twelve months which I have ever spent. God bless 
you both, my dear Uncle and Aunt. 



CHAPTER III 

MARRIAGE AND ORDINATION 

So far as can be ascertained, Wilkinson's intention to enter 
Holy Orders had never wavered since his mother's death. In 
this view of his vocation his father had always encouraged 
and more than encouraged him. When he returned from his 
long tour, he discovered that his father was haunted by a fear 
that he had given up the thought of being ordained. The hair 
upon his lip was an outward sign that confirmed this fear. He 
told his daughter long afterwards that as soon as he knew his 
father's feeling he said, ' You dear Dad, I will take it ofi at 
once.' It was his form of receiving the tonsure. 

At Marseilles, on his way abroad, he had fallen in with Mr. 
T. F. Stocks, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Anne's, 
Highgate Rise, the church which was attended by Miss Burdett 
Coutts. They met again at Cannes and Nice, and made great 
friends. Mr. Stooks felt that it was a pity that Wilkinson 
should not have more consecutive study before being ordained, 
and proposed that on his return he should go and live with 
him, free of charge, and read for ordination. The project was 
carried into efiect, and soon after Christmas, 1856, Wilkinson 
took up his abode at Fitzroy Lodge, The Grove, Highgate, to 
study under Mr. Stocks' direction. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Fitzroy Lodge, Jan. 15, 1857. 
The night of the 28th was very wretched. The two months 
had passed away without a single occurrence to cloud their 
brightness. We [i.e. his father, his brother, and himself] had 
been as happy as three lads could be during the whole time. 
We had always avoided even the mention of parting, so when 
the day actually arrived, it was very bad to bear. By dint of 
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talking as much as possible we avoided thinking of it till the 
fly arrived and we had to say good-bye. It knocked us all up, 
and sad as every departure from the dear old House has always 
been, this was the worst. We seemed to have understood 
each other so well, to be friends in the fuU sense of the 
word, instead of merely father and mother and brothers and 
sisters. . . . 

I am now comfortably settled with Stocks. Nothing can 
be kinder than he is, and as we live very quietly, I have plenty 
of time for my Divinity Reading. Farrar, who used to be my 
private tutor in Oxford, wrote me a very kind letter the other 
day, giving me a list of books to read, &c. 

Now that I am fairly in harness, I find myself able to settle 
very tolerably. The fact is that I want to be doing something. 
I have had more pleasure during the last twelve months than 
my brightest dreams could have anticipated, and now I must 
try to show that it has not spoilt me, by unfitting me for the 
work of Life. 

To the same 

March 14, 1857, 

Palestine came in very useful the other day. I called on 
the Bishop to offer myself as a candidate for Trinity Sunday 
Ordination. By him I was sent to Stanley as examining chap- 
lain. All examination, however, was forgotten when he heard 
that I had been to ' the mysterious hills beyond the Jordan,' 
which he had been unable to visit. We discussed his chapter 
on the subject, and he was much pleased that I was able to 
testify to its accuracy. I was able also to tell many trifling 
facts which illustrated the opinions given in his text. It was 
a very pleasant visit, and I have serious intentions of finding 
some difficulties as an excuse for visiting him again. It was a 
real nuisance when at last he said, ' Well, I am afraid that the 
examination will not entirely turn upon Trans- Jordanic tribes ; 
so we must talk of something else.' 

Lady Grey had by this time returned with her niece tp 
London. The acquaintance with Wilkinson was renewed. 
He went often to Seamore Place, Mayfair, and before long — 
it was on March 21 — ^he asked Miss Des Voeux to be his wife. 
There was no reluctance on her part to be surmounted — 'Well 
over the first bullfinch,' is the sporting comment in his private 
diary — ^but Colonel Des Vceux was not so easily won. Curates 
were not much in his line. On April i, while the aunt was 
holding a consultation in the dining-room whether the marriage 
was to be allowed or not, Wilkinson and Miss Des Vceux were 
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praying together in the drawing-room. Their prayers gained 
the day, and the engagement was permitted. Miss Des 
Voeux soon after went over to France, and Wilkinson, telling 
the story in later years, said simply, ' I remember well how I 
felt as I walked back to Stocks', knowing that she had started. 
Then I inade up my mind to work hard.' 

They were married on July 14, 1857, at St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, by Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Meanwhile, on Trinity Sunday, June 7, 1857, Wilkinson had 
been ordained deacon, in St. Paul's Cathedral, by the Bishop 
of London, Archibald Campbell Tait ; his advancement to the 
priesthood following on the same Sunday of the year after. 

How different my ordination week was to what men have 
now 1 he said to one of his daughters. The examination was 
crowded into one week, and I did not know the result tiU the 
Saturday evening, the night before I was ordained. Your 
Mother waited at Boulogne to know the result, for if I passed, 
she and her old father were to come over at once. I remember 
so well, how at the Ordination I was suddenly told by the verger 
coming up and bundling on a surpUce, that I was to read the 
Gospel, which showed that I had done well in my examination. 
That afternoon your mother and I went to St. Mary Abbots, 
where I was licensed curate. My father made me go up to the 
lectern to read, to see how my voice carried. 

The St. Mary Abbots of those days was not the stately 
building which has succeeded to the name ; but it was one of 
the most important churches in London, and few of the London 
clergy were so much respected and looked up to as Archdeacon 
Sinclair, the vicar, uncle to the present Archdeacon. In this 
church, Wilkinson preached his first sermon on the Sunday 
after his ordination, June 14. The sermon was written, and 
has been preserved. The text was ' When ye pray, say, " Our 
Father." ' ' I never remember being anxious about my first 
sermon,' he said, ' but your mother, who sat with her old father 
under the pulpit, was terrified.' First sermons are apt to be a 
little stifi and bookish ; but in spite of academic faults, there 
must have been some in the congregation who caught the main 
accents of the message which his whole life was to be spent in 
delivering. 

[Christ] told mankind that God was their Father, and that 
they were His children. They were rebeUious, separated from 
their Father by sin, continually fighting against His mighty 
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arm ; yet still they were children. They were prodigals, 
whose substance was wasted, whose Father was forgotten ; 
yet notwithstanding they were beloved by the Father whom 
they had dishonoured. He loved them while they were yet in 
their sins. He wished to bring them back to their long 
deserted home. He longed to say of each one of them, ' This 
My son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
found.' ... 

Look at that human relation by which God has chosen to 
express this great truth. Let us imagine the case of children 
who have never seen their earthly parent. Educated amongst 
strangers, living in the country of an enemy, they may have 
never even heard his name. Yet this ignorance would not 
destroy their relationship to this unknown father. The fact 
would remain. Nay, we might even conceive the voice of 
natural affection to be hushed in these children. We can 
imagine them too happy in their present life to have any desire 
to accept their father's invitation or to return to a home of 
whose pleasures they were ignorant. Still he whose love had 
been thus manifested would not on account of their ingratitude 
the less continue to be their father. So is it with ourselves, 
my brethren, in our relation to God. We may be living under 
the dominion of His great enemy, the Devil. We may disbe- 
heve the revelation of the Father which Jesus Christ has made. 
We may resist the Spirit which He has given us and in spite of 
all our high privileges remain careless or rebellious. Still we 
cannot cease to be His children. . . . 

We see at once that love is the foundation of His government, 
the principle by which it is regulated. What is the first idea 
which arises on the name of ' Father ' being mentioned in our 
hearing ? Do we picture to ourselves one who is willing to 
punish or even a person who is strict in the distribution of 
justice ? All these qualities indeed are found in any father 
who executes aright the solemn trust which has been com- 
mitted to him. Yet love is the grand thought which the word 
itself presents to our mind. So it is in the spiritual kingdom. 
God indeed is just, and rendereth to every man according to his 
deeds. He will in no wise clear the guilty. Yet He wishes to 
be worshipped by us not as the consuming fire, whose fury 
must be quenched, but as the loving Father, whose arms are 
extended to receive all who will come to Him through Jesus 
Christ. It was love which made Him send forth His blessed 
Son to recall us to our long forgotten home. It is love which 
permits no past sin, no present unworthiness, to separate Him 
from His children. It is love which is ever showering fresh 
mercies upon us, and removes the difficulties which appeared 
like mountains to obstruct our progress. Even if correction 
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be needed to subdue our stubborn wills, still it is by a Father's 
hand that the punishment is inflicted. ' Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whomj^^He 
receiveth.' 

In view of all that the young preacher was himself destined 
to undergo, there is a deeper pathos in the following passage 
than perhaps he suspected at the time : 

Let us hold fast this our confidence even unto the end, 
however severe may be the trials by which we are beset. If our 
favourite plans are thwarted, if that to which we have looked 
forward for years has been denied to us, if those who were 
dearer than our own life have been removed from our sight, still 
let us never forget that it is a Father's love which has inflicted 
the chastisement upon us. It is He who has stripped us of all 
our earthly covering, that in our nakedness we might return 
to Him. It is He who has deprived us of earthly friends, that 
we might find in Him a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. Yes, let us hold fast this confidence in that trial 
which is the greatest that God can inflict upon us. When 
we lose all sense of our Father's presence, when words appear 
to have no meaning, when religion seems like a dream, when 
we almost wish that an eternity had never been revealed to us, 
when in this deep darkness the cry of the Saviour rises to our 
lips, ' My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ' then 
let the thought that we are God's children be like a star to tell 
us of the approach of that Sun for whom we are longing. 
Though we cannot see God, still let us hold fast our confidence 
in His love. Though the trial be bitter, and bitter, indeed, it is, 
still let us cry with our Saviour, ' The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ? ' 

The training of the parochial clergy for their work was not 
as much studied in those days as it is now. This is Wilkinson's 
own account of his early ministry. 

Archdeacon Sinclair welcomed me. He asked me to dinner 
once a quarter, but never gave me any training, nor even 
criticised my sermons. All he did was to take me in a friendly 
way and introduce me to his District Visitors. I remember 
how I felt when I was plunged into a District Visitors' meeting 
and told that I was to take it. I had no teaching or training 
in my curacy, but had to learn my own experience. 

The parish was divided amongst five curates. Each had 
a division of the parish, and a staff of District Visitors under 
him. Your mother had had no acquaintance with any 
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clergyman before, so everything was quite new to her. She 
knew nothing of parish work, but she began at once to take a 
district with my help. 

I thought I would start a Cottage Meeting. Your mother 
and I found a most suitable room in John Scott's house. We 
thought no one would come, but to our astonishment we found 
the room full. I remember to this day our terror at starting 
this. From that time I took it regularly. After this I formed 
it into a Bible Class, and we decided to move it to the church. 
The vicar gave me absolute freedom in whatever I liked to start. 
I had this Bible Class at three o'clock every Sunday, and a large 
congregation gathered, instead of the very few who came to 
the ordinary afternoon service. 

The District Visitors' meeting aforesaid was certainly a 
serious ordeal for a young deacon of twenty-three to under- 
take. The vicar was not often at it, but there was a masterful 
lady in the parish who had obtained a complete supremacy over 
the organisation. She would say, ' Mr. Wilkinson, you will 
take the chair,' and then sit down beside him and direct the 
proceedings. 

One of the chief friends whose acquaintance Wilkinson 
first formed at this period was the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, 
afterwards Archbishop of York, at that time curate of St 
Saviour's, Paddington. The Archbishop writes : 

We were not very far from each other, and our casual 
acquaintance deepened into very close friendship. It was 
unlike any other friendship that I have ever known. And yet 
it is not easy to describe the points of difference. Wilkinson 
was a man with a considerable amount of humour, which he 
sometimes used, but always with a marked discretion and 
manifest control. In our ordinary conversation there never 
seemed any difi&culty in passing from lighter topics to more 
serious subjects. But there was something very striking in the 
tone which characterised his utterance. The voice in itself 
was subdued and deepened, and the listener felt conscious of 
some serious purpose. But with the depth there was at the 
same time an elevation of the voice along with a remarkable 
gentleness, and not infrequently what seemed a slight suggestion 
of pain. This was specially remarkable when in the conversation 
there was any reference to evil. At such times the utterance 
became not only more gentle, but even sad. His voice seemed 
always as if it were uttered in the conscious presence of a higher 
power, and from a mind almost oppressed by a sense of deep 
responsibility. I do not think I have ever known any voice 

c 
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with quite the same dharacteristics. Even now the recollection 
of it often seems like a beautiful dream. 

There was one marked characteristic which was never 
missing. He was always himself. There was no imitation 
of any one else. What he said was the honest expression of 
what he felt, and, in one sense, of what he was. 

Another close and valued friend was the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, who was then beginning to make his powers felt. 
Mr. Brooke says of him : 

Among all the men I haVe met, he most truly, I felt, 
believed in God. In that he was hke one of the great Jewish 
Psalmists. Often, as I read the Psalms, I used to hear 
Wilkinson's voice. And this was the deep foundation of his 
intense Christianity. The Old and New Testaments met in 
him. 

I fear I can give you few reminiscences. It is so long ago 
since we first met, and Ufe and opinion, in later years, divided 
us from any constant association, but not from friendship. 
The last time I saw him was at Bournemouth. I was stajang 
at Boscombe and went to see him at the Burlington Hotel, 
He received me as if we had never parted, and we went over 
many old times together. He looked delicate, but his face 
wore the same direct, earnest, impassioned expression, and his 
eyes changed, as they used to do, from a keen look at the 
reality of the things discussed, into a sudden far-away vision 
of that which was beyond the earth. I have often observed 
these curious changes. 

Among Wilkinson's fellow curates at St. Mary Abbots was 
one for whom he conceived a strong and ardent attachment. 
This was the Rev. F. R. Chapman, since Archdeacon of Sud- 
bury and Canon of Ely. Mr. Chapman had joined the staff 
a few weeks before Wilkinson, after two years in what was 
then the best training ground for an English clergyman, the 
parish of Leeds, under Dr. Hook. The Cottage Lectures of 
which Wilkinson spoke were an outcome of the Leeds connexion, 
for Cottage Lectures were a main part of Dr. Hook's system. 
Another thing which came from the same quarter was the 
custom of a weekly holiday. Sunday is no day of rest for the 
ordinary clergyman, but he needs a day of rest as much as 
anybody, and Mr. Chapman and his colleague made a point of 
taking such a day each week, and almost always spent it 
together. Sometimes they rode together ; sometimes they 
went to Blackwall, which was then, like Greenwich, a resort for 
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people who like to see shipping and eat whitebait. These were 
occasions for long and earnest discussions of all questions 
affecting the inner life and the work of the ministry, and 
Wilkinson would often say, half in fun, that whatever church- 
manship he had, he owed it to Dr. Hook's disciple. 

An old friend, on being asked whether he knew of any 
crisis that had taken place in Wilkinson's spiritual life, 
answered that the crisis was Wilkinson's first sermon, and that 
he was his own earliest convert. There is at least this measure 
of truth in the statement, that from the time of his ordination 
onwards a new spiritual world lay open to him. He needed no 
conversion from sin, in the ordinary sense of the word, for he 
was never under the power of it. He had felt the love of God, 
so far as can be ascertained, from childhood. The only occasion 
on which he is known to have made any reference to a crisis 
in his own life was in one of his last sermons at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square. Preaching on November 12, 1882, he said : 

Is there any one here who has never yet known the happi- 
ness of realising that the past is entirely done away with ? Do 
you say, ' How can I attain this happiness ? ' God leads 
different souls in different ways. To me it came very quietly : 
long after I had been enabled to understand the Bible in this 
respect. Long after I had taught other people and brought 
them into happiness, I myself had no inward rest. I sat quietly 
in my room, at every spare moment, with my Bible, and I asked 
God by the Holy Spirit to show me what I have tried to show 
you this morning — to expound the Bible to me. And, in His 
great Son, as calmly and quietly as a Uttle child sits when the 
mother stoops to kiss it, quietly Rest came into my soul, and 
I realised the power of that which I had understood from my 
childhood. 

This experience, which no one could call a conversion, was 
evidently much later than his ordination. But with his 
admission to the ministry came, what canhot be traced before, 
the yearning for other men's souls, the insatiable desire to 
impart to them the peace, the hope, the joy in believing, the 
thirst for God, with which his own soul was filled. 

It was not all at once that his evangelistic power was 
recognised. The Kensington congregation, which was one of 
the wealthiest in England, was accustomed to a very different 
style, which it preferred. Archdeacon Sinclair, though in 
sympathy with the Evangelical party, was not an Evangelical, 
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He was a hard-headed man, whose preaching was addressed 
rather to the understanding of his hearers than to their hearts. 
His carefully written discourses were kept and delivered again 
at intervals of five years, and old attendants at the church 
knew which to expect, and were disappointed if they did not 
hear their favourites. Wilkinson's sermons formed the 
strongest possible contrast. Always in those days written, 
they were nevertheless marked by the utmost simphcity. 
People might have said that there was nothing in them, though 
there was a great deal behind them. Dr. Sinclair himself is 
said not to have cared much for them. It was not often that 
Wilkinson was given the opportunity of preaching to the 
regular congregation of St. Mary Abbots. His chief duty, as 
a preacher, was to address the afternoon congregation, which 
was mainly drawn from a different class of society. 

His curacy at Kensington lasted only a Uttle more than 
two years. In the late autumn of 1859 Wilkinson received the 
offer of the vicarage of Seaham Harbour in his native county, 
and accepted it. He bade farewell to Kensington on December 
II, 1859. To the end of his life Wilkinson kept a sheet of 
paper, with a print of old Kensington Church at the top, and 
the names of thirty-six parishioners attached to it, evidently 
of the humblest class, who desired to give him ' a small token 
of affectionate gratitude,' as ' humbly trusting they have bene- 
fited from his Lectures.' 



SECOND PERIOD 

SEAHAM HARBOUR 

CHAPTER I 

PAROCHIAL WORK AT SEAHAM 

The Rev. Charles Green has obliged me with the following 
account of Wilkinson's ministry at Seaham Harbour : 

Mr. Wilkinson's appointment to the Vicarage of Seaham 
Harbour was due to Frances Anne, Marchioness of London- 
derry, who in her day had been one of the most prominent 
and brilhant members of society. After the death of the 
Marquis she had devoted herself with conspicuous ability to 
the development of her colliery property, and also to the 
Conservative interest in the county, of which Wynyard had 
always been one of the main supports. It was to this latter 
connexion without doubt that Mr. Wilkinson . . . owed his first 
preferment, for his father . . . was well known as one of Lady 
Londonderry's most zealous allies, and had rendered services 
which gave a claim to some substantial recognition. It ought, 
however, to be added that eager politician as Lady London- 
derry might be, she was no less conscientious in the exercise 
of her ecclesiastical patronage, special pains being taken to 
ascertain her proposed nominee's fitness for the vacant post. 
It seems to have been the rule in Archdeacon Sinclair's time at 
Kensington to make one of his staff responsible for the after- 
noon service in the parish church. ... To this afternoon 
service, while held by Wilkinson, officers of the Guards from 
Knightsbridge are said to have found their way, and thither, 
by desire of hisfmother, came Lord Vane to hear and report 
upon the youngTcurate who was thought of for this parish in 
the North. 

Seaham Harbour was a rather bleakly situated town on the 
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north-east coast, seven miles south of Sunderland, in the 
diocese of Durham, with a population at that time of about 
6,000, consisting of bottlemakers, ironfounders, miners, sea- 
faring folk and agents of the Londonderry Estate. 

For the first year of his incumbency Mr. Wilkinson was all 
alone. . . . When I went to him in September i860, having 
been ordained on a title he gave me, I found that he had 
thoroughly gained the afiections of the people, for I remember 
speaking to him in jest on the woe which threatens those of 
whom ' all men speak well.' Already on every side one saw 
evidence of quickened religious interest and life. The Sunday 
congregations had so considerably increased that an enlarge- 
ment of the church became necessary and an aisle was being 
added, giving accommodation for two or three hundred more 
worshippers. At the same time another decided need was 
met by the provision of a commodious vicarage, the incumbent 
having hitherto had no house of residence. 

Here at Seaham Harbour was first seen Mr. Wilkinson's 
singular gift of organisation, the whole parish being mapped 
out and brought house by house under careful visitation, while 
an earnest body of teachers was trained for service in the 
Sunday School. Bible classes and Cottage Lectures were also 
started. But perhaps the most noticeable thing was the way 
in which he got hold of individual souls, leading them on through 
repentance and a conscious acceptance of the Saviour to a life 
of Christian devotedness. . . . 

One instance of this was indeed so remarkable as to justify 
the statement of a few particulars. Soon after my arrival in 
Seaham Harbour a little Welsh woman, named Evans, came 
under Mr. Wilkinson's notice. How she had drifted so far 
from the PrincipaUty and when she had lost her husband I 
cannot remember, but when found in some common lodging- 
house her condition was truly pitiable. Drink and outbreaks 
of temper had made her a general nuisance. But there was 
somettdng about her that bore evidence of better days. She 
proved in fact to be a ' backslider,' having not only had deep 
religious convictions, but made an open profession of godUness. 
Under Mr. Wilkinson's persistent care she was brought to a 
sense of sin, and became to all appearance a changed character. 
So decided, indeed, seemed her interest in spiritual things that 
it led to her emplo3rment as a mission woman in the parish. We 
were all delighted with her Celtic brightness, and as to her 
success in bringing people to church and the Cottage Meetings 
there could be but one opinion. In course of time, however, 
rumours began to circulate, and on investigation it was found 
that old drinking habits had regained their hold. Symptoms of 
delirium tremens showed themselves, and the end of it was 
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that Mrs. Evans had to leave the town.^ I never saw her 
again for three and twenty ypars, and then it was in a little 
cottage close by Lis Escop, Bishop Wilkinson's residence in 
Cornwall. All through his time at Auckland, and afterwards 
in London, in spite of innumerable claims and cares, he had 
never forgotten that poor, sin-beset woman, nor could he feel 
satisfied till he had brought her all the way from Wales to 
Truro, that she might be under his eye and visited continually 
by some member of his family. 

One of Mr. Wilkinson's publications while at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, was entitled ' How to begin a new life.' It 
consists of instructions given in the parish school room, 
intended to meet the wants of anxious inquirers after peace with 
God. The idea, to him, was no novelty, for both at Seahana. and 
at Auckland arousing sermons in church were followed up by 
plain familiar teaching in the schoolroom, where any one, 
either before or after the address, might speak to the clergy 
of spiritual difficulties and receive individual help. 

As to the standard of churchmanship, it must be confessed 
that, from any modern standpoint, there was little to boast of. 
We should certainly not have classed ourselves with ' Evan- 
gelicals,' though no one could preach justification by faith and 
the necessity of conversion more fuUy than Mr. Wilkinson and 
his curates. The Prayer Book doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion was not only firmly held, but boldly proclaimed in all its 
practical bearings from the pulpit. But I cannot remember 
that any Eucharistic teaching was given beyond the duty of 
each faithful Christian to obey his Lord's last dying command, 
' Do this in remembrance of Me.' Only two celebrations in 
the month seem to have been attempted, while, led astray by 
the supposed example of Dr. Hook, the great Vicar of Leeds, 
an evening Communion was introduced one Good Friday. All 
the accompaniments of the Sacrament were old-fashioned. 
The preacher invariably retired to the vestry to exchange 
surpUce for black gown, and of course no one ever thought of 
either celebrating or reciting the Creeds with his face to the 
east. . . . 

The preacher at Seaham was never conscious of much to put 
him on his mettle in the ordinary course of parochial ministra- 
tion, though undoubtedly every congregation, even the 
humblest, will have a countless value in the eyes of him who 
would win souls for Christ. But twice or thrice a year the 

' Wilkinson told his daughter that Mrs. Evans vowed that if it 
cost her her life she would shoot him, because he spoke to her of 
her drinking, Mrs. Wilkinson at one time lived in daily dread that 
this would happen. 
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large square pew just under the pulpit was filled by the house- 
party from Seaham Hall, famous for the ill-fated marriage of 
Lord Byron with Miss Milbanke. There might be found, in 
addition to the always imposing figure of Lady Londonderry, 
with large Prayer Book in hand (the rather noisy closing of 
its clasp being the well-understood signal that the discourse had 
lasted sufficiently long), such notabiUties as her sons-in-law, 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Portarlington, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, our ambassador at St. Petersburg, whose conversation 
with the Emperor Nicholas was the first warning note of the 
Crimean War, Sir Archibald AUson, author of the once very 
popular History, and the distinguished statesman, Benjamin 
Disraeli. It was not every sermon that, however within limits 
as to length, commanded the approval or even tolerance of 
the great lady from the Hall, for it is on record that more than 
once she expressed a desire, which was like a ' royal command,' 
to the vicar that certain members of his staff should not again 
be allowed to occupy the morning pulpit while she was ' in 
residence.' Yet it is only right to add that, thorough woman 
of the world as she had been, and still in old age most imperious 
and wilful, she was at heart singularly open to better influences. 
It gave grievous ofience to her when Mr. Wilkinson, at the 
call of his Bishop, decided to leave Seaham Harbour ; she 
never quite forgave him — nevertheless, even while still 
smarting under a sense of injury and disappointment, she 
told me that no one had ever touched her so deeply as he. I 
have always thought of this as most significant, because show- 
ing the same kind of power that Mr. Wilkinson afterwards 
exercised so conspicuously among the greatest of the land at 
St. Peter's, Eaton Square. . . . 

In letters addressed to me by Wilkinson there is a frequently 
recurring allusion, which arose out of circumstances connected 
with the termination of our happy work together at Seaham 
Harbour. Bishop Baring had come to hold (for the first time 
in the history of the parish) a Confirmation, and in addressing 
the candidates he gave them as a motto for their future lives the 
words ' Strangers and pilgrims,' taken from the Epistle for the 
day, the third Sunday after Easter. We were all deeply im- 
pressed by his most appropriate and solemn charge. That 
night, after evening service,' the vicar received the offer of 
Bishop Auckland. No surprise could be greater, but while 
very gratifying as a mark of episcopal approval and confidence, 
it left much perplexity as to what might be the path of duty. 
Next morning, as soon as his guest was gone, Wilkinson came 
to tell me the news and to seek counsel. We met in the road 

' This was not exactly the case ; see p. 35, 
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near our Mechanics' Institute, and there we walked backwards 
and forwards, discussing the anxious question, which affected us 
both so closely, as well as the people whose interests we were 
bound to consider. Whether a decision was reached at once 
or after further thought and prayer I cannot distinctly recollect. 
The one certain thing is the fact that, as long as Bishop Wilkin- 
son lived, this Confirmation at Seaham and its associations 
formed a link between us of the most sacred and affectionate 
character. No matter where we might be, at home or travelling 
on the Continent, well or ill ' nigh unto death,' year after 
year, as often as the third Sunday after Easter came round 
with its reminder of our condition here on earth as ' Strangers 
and pilgrims,' we would think of each other in connexion with 
that never-to-be-forgotten past, and almost as a rule exchanged 
brief letters of salutation. 

Many years later Wilkinson described to his daughter the 
way in which he began his work at Seaham : 

First I formed a Bible Class of bottle-makers. They used 
to come in all hot from the works. We began our meeting 
with a tallow dip, and after a while we were able to afford a 
paraf&n lamp, till the schoolmaster gave us gas. And in the 
same way the spiritual work gradually grew. It was an 
interesting place to begin in, with the pit-men, iron-blasters, 
and fishermen. Lord Londonderry had — ^what the people 
called — ' created a harbour,' into which boats could come and 
take on coal, and import it to other places ; so it was a busy 
place. 

On the first Sunday, at the 1 1 o'clock service, I prepared to 
take the service, but there was no one in the church. The 
verger came to me and said ' Never you mind, they will come in 
gradually ' ; and, sure enough, he soon came into the vestry 
and said 'Ye may as well happen on your surplice now ; they 're 
coming,' and I found the congregation assembled. 

As time went on, I thought I would have a missionary 
meeting. I planned it out very keenly, put up posters in every 
direction, and expected great things. After all, only the 
schoolmaster and his wife and father and mother were present. 
I made them sit down, and I gave the address, and had all the 
prayers as if there was a large congregation, and ten shillings 
was collected. 



CHAPTER II 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Seaham Harbour; Jan. i, i860, 

Thursday evening I came here, and have been at work with 
my sermons Friday and Saturday. I am very comfortably 
housed. As yet I have done nothing about furnishing, and 
made no arrangements about dear Cara coining down, for I 
felt that I had no right to expect a blessing on my work if I 
did not give the first place to it. So I shut myself up with my 
Bible and Concordance, and did nothing in the way of business. 
I have been very lonely, more so than I imagined that I should 
be, but I am, thank God, the better for it. I had been a good 
deal petted at Kensington and kept for some weeks in a whirl 
of excitement, and it was good for me to have a quiet commune 
with myself, and be still. Life with all its cares and petty prizes 
looks so small at times like these. When, with the Bible before 
me, I try to abstract myself from the daily whirl, oh, I wonder 
how I have ever cared for what other people said and thought 
about me ! Oh, if only I am strengthened to serve my Saviour 
and do the work which He gives me to do, I feel now as if 
everything were just nothing ! . . . 

To-day has been a happy day. My congregation was with 
me, I think, both morning and evening. 

The morning was on ' The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all ' — a New Year's wish. 

First, a Great Person. Jesus Christ. 

Second, a Great Gift. His grace. 

Third, a Great Wish. May the Grace be with you all. 

The evening was extempore — ' Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.' 

To the same 

Seaham Harbour : Feb. 25, i86o. 
The church fills capitally, and wants enlarging. The 
schools are full to overflowing. . . . As to the working people I 
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am gradually making my way. Some days ago I got Candlish, 
who is a Dissenter, to let me have a talk to his men. He 
had the black-faced fellows into an upper loft, and there 
I talked to them and persuaded some to come out of the ranks 
and join a Bible Class. This is begun, and promises well. I 
am to carry out the same experiment next Tuesday at the 
Iron Works, and a number of men in the Harbour seem 
incUned to come for a similar purpose. Then I have got some 
of the tradesmen's daughters to become Sunday School 
Teachers, and they come to my house once a fortnight and 
prepare the lessons which they are to give the children. My 
wife is one of them, and it is great fun asking her questions, 
as if she was just an indifferent party. My preaching is 
written in the morning and extempore in the evening, and a 
more attentive congregation I never preached to. . . . 

To the Rev. F. R. Chapman 

Seaham Harbour : March 18 [i860]. 

The first rush of my reception is over. I have been warmly 
welcomed, and my path most mercifully smoothed for m.e. 
Now comes the rub — to make my character as a minister of 
the Gospel, an ambassador of Christ, distinctly felt. It will 
be a hand-to-hand business, very httle deahng with masses, 
downright personal individual influence — very trying and 
responsible work. My theory is to get a few in each class and 
make them serve as lights to lighten their own portion of the 
community, that so the place may in God's own time be 
enUghtened. I have some very nice fellows, both rich and 
poor. Few in number, as those who act as salt of the earth 
generally are, but, I trust, deeply rooted in Christ. 

Oh, Chapman, how one falls back upon one's own want of 
faith, one's own want of trust in the Lord whom we serve. It 
is so seldom that I can pray, so seldom that I can realise my 
true position as in direct communication with the Lord Jesus, 
aided by His Spirit, going out merely to deliver His message 
simply and faithfully, and leaving issues to Him. What zeal 
and rest and peace such a feeling as this would give, if it were 
only habitual. At times it does come, and what a difference 
it makes in one's whole feeling and deeds. Surely we have 
need to pray one for another that we may be enriched with 
all those spiritual blessings, that joy and peace in beUeving, 
that abiding trust, that consciousness that our Lord is with us 
' even to the end of the world,' which are our heritage as 
members and above all as ministers ofthe Gospel Kingdom. . . . 

I have been ill the last week or so, nervous, overworked 
and somewhat depressed ; but while I am so, I feel I have no 
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right to be, and the grand eternal ocean, with its ever varjring 
surface, is a wonderful medicine. But sometimes I seem to 
realise what has to be done, and what I am, and it knocks me 
over. 

What do you think of theatres and preaching ? How do 
you like Reynell and Stoughton Co-Secretaries for Bible 
Society ? I cannot make up my mind clearly about that 
society. On every other point I make a broad line between 
myself and Dissenters (officially that is, though of course not 
in their personal capacity), but here I don't feel sure whether 
all should not j oin in spreading the Word of God. On the other 
hand, my being co-secretary with a Dissenter would be a sham. 
I have had more than once to take a decided Church line since 
I came here, and I believe that as a mere matter of expediency 
it is the only thing to be done. . . . 

How unsettled ever5rthing looks abroad. It does not 
disturb me much, as I believe the end is not far off, and I often 
feel as if we should really be spared the pain of dying by the 
return of our Lord. I bring forward the fact of our Lord's 
Second Advent whenever I have an opportunity. I feel that 
it is being taught to the ministers to be taught by them to the 
whole Church. It is very remarkable how the thoughts of men 
are being led to dwell on it. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Seaham Harbour: March 23, i860. 

By the way, I was talking to an old woman here the other 
day, and when I was going away she said ' Well, God bless you, 
sir, and strengthen you to do the great work which lies before 
you.' I felt her manner even more than the words, and I said 
' Thank you, you don't know how a word like that helps one, 
for I feel very often how much there is to be done, and how 
unfit I am to do it.' ' Ah,' she said, ' but you don't know how 
many are the prayers which are offered up for you. Many a 
time, when you are going to preach, those are praying for you 
whom you little think of.' Was it not cheering ? 

Sometimes I am almost knocked over with the feeling of 
responsibility, when I see that crowded church in an evening, 
every face looking up to me, and nearly aU. older than myself. 
However, there is the message to be given, and age is little 
matter if the message is faithfuUy delivered. 

To the Rev. F. R. Chapman 

[Seaham Harbour : April 2, i860.] 
My dearest Chapman, — As we cannot have our old Passion 
Week talks, we must write our thoughts. After to-day I shall 
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have no time, but to-day I do no work which is not unavoidable, 
so have half an hour to spare. I am happy in myself, thank 
God, but out of heart about what I see around me. Dead 
cold, formal, respectable attendance at Sunday [service], but 
no love to Christ, no care for Communion. Do not trouble to 
answer this ; for while I write, the answers arise in my mind ; 
for I know I ought to be thankful for more than one new com- 
municant whom I have been allowed to bring to the Table, 
and for many signs which are really encouraging. I crave, 
however, more than I can tell you, for more entire devotedness 
to our Blessed Lord — ^to feel His passion — to enter into His 
grief, when He saw the glorious city stretched out before Him 
and knew that within its walls scarce ten righteous would be 
found — to suffer with Him when He foresaw Peter's fall and 
knew the bitter sifting which Satan would inflict before he was 
able to arise and walk once more in the consciousness of his 
Master's forgiveness. 

It seems to me that if one could only for one single day 
realise in one's heart the Redeemer's agony, if these blessed 
Passion Week services would only by God's Spirit bring home 
to one the events which every day we read, and on which we 
discourse in such glowing language — I don't know whether what 
I write conveys any meaning to you, but to my mind Passion 
Week seems to bring back to one the spirit of the old Psalmist, 
' Oh God, my soul longeth for Thee in a barren and dry land 
where no water is.' With everything which man could desire, 
a happy home, and wife who can fully sympathise with me, 
a consciousness that God does love me and is training me for 
Heaven, I do long for something which I cannot express. 
' Even so, come quickly, Lord Jesus.' Oh Chapman, how 
glorious it would be, if before we have sunk down into the 
self-satisfied ease which seems to be the fate of middle-aged 
Clergymen, if now while we are really thirsting for something 
higher and nobler and better than anything which we have 
seen as yet, except in dim and partial glimpses — Oh how 
glorious it would be, if now the Lord were to appear and end 
this wearing anxious struggle with evil by His own advent. 
' Behold I come quickly — Even so, come, Lord Jesus.' 

And now, having written thus far, I fancy it is all stuff, and 
feel inclined to bum what is written, and reserve what I wanted 
to express till we meet and can talk about it. The fact is I 
have been much annoyed lately. People making great pro- 
fessions and doing nasty mean acts to one another which a 
heathen would have been ashamed of. Intolerance amongst 
Clergymen of everyone who does not utter. their own narrow 
shibboleth — and, side by side with all this, the feeling that God 
has revealed to myself such a view of His truth as would meet the 
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deep heart-cravings of my fellow men — and yet I do not give 
it out in its full power, because I am not living in that deep, 
abiding union with Christ, which gives one the consciousness 
of a power not one's own and realises my idea of inspiration. 
There are times, Chapman, few, indeed, and at long intervals, 
but still there are times, when I feel this, when I am speaking 
calmly and quietly and yet feel that every word is going 
straight to the hearts of my people either as a savour of life 
unto life or of death unto death, and I beUeve that this might 
always be the case if I were so living in union with Christ as to 
be able to bear it — able to feel that I was speaking with power 
and yet at the same time to be truly humble. To be abased 
that Christ may be exalted. To be content to be nothing that 
He may be all in aU. How hard this is and yet it is the con- 
dition of saving souls. Not I, but Christ that speaketh, that 
worketh that influence, in me and by me. . . . 

To the same 

Seaham Harbour : May 9, r86o. 

What you tell me about confessing sins ■ is a fatal error. 
In fact the Lord's Prayer is in itself enough to condemn it. 
Yet it has the germ of truth that we ought not to be morbidly 
dwelling on our sins, but confess them and, if I may so speak, 
have done with them, in the full belief that they are washed 
out in the Saviour's Blood^ — then, like St. Paul, leaving the 
things which are behind (sins as well as everything else) to 
press forwards. Robertson has a beautiful sermon on this. 

How solemn a thought it is that by an unfaithful or even 
injudicious discharge of our office we may force men out of the 
Church ; this is the secret of Wesley's defection, &c., &c. In 
fact in some places it has been, and I am afraid still is, almost 
impossible for an earnest man to remain a Churchman. I am 
getting more and more to love the Church, not in the sense 
of priesthood, but in the broader acceptation of the term. 
What a grand contrast to the low views of God which Dissent 
fosters, to hear her addressing every baptised man as belonging 
to Christ, as God's son, as brought within the Spirit's influence, 
as intended by God, if only he will not reject it, to Uve with 
Christ for ever hereafter. I feel that if our Church's teaching 
was to be revised by the Calvinistic party so as to cut out 
this foundation of all her services, I should be obhged to secede. 
Yet all the tendency of the present day either runs in that 
direction, or in the confusion of good and evil, wheat and tares, 
goats and sheep, which make Maurice & Co. so unsatisfactory. 

' Referring to the views of the Plymouth Brethren. 
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... I am now busy with the helps which are given to all 
the baptised to fight the Lord's battle. 

I. Prayer with the assurance of an answer. 

II. Holy Communion — the means by which Jesus, the 
bread of life, feeds the Christian. 

III. The Bible, &c., &c., the lamp and light for the Christian. 

The one on the Holy Communion was more hke an inspira- 
tion than anything which I have felt. I was very unfit and 
unequal for preaching, inclined to take an old sermon ; but 
feeling that my evening congregation would listen more to 
extempore as usual, I preached it, and felt that every word 
went in either for a blessing or for condemnation. It has added 
to my communicants and, I trust, done much good. I still 
keep to my old plan — write for the morning, extempore for 
evening. For the latter, congregation is very full. 

The people are very, very kind to me. The old men treat 
me hke a son, and are as proud if any one speaks well of me 
as if they were praised themselves. It was very happy the 
other day to point out to one of them the Gospel in its glorious 
simplicity. For fifty-five years he had been eaten up with 
money-making and business. Ever3rthing had gone wrong with 
him, and at last his favourite son had died. Then he took to 
going to church and never missed for five years. Still all was 
hard and cold and no happiness — working hard to do right 
but no peace. He has just had a long iUness, and he seemed 
so happy when I showed him how the Father had been training 
him all the time, drawing him away from the world by losses 
and trials, then showing him how unable he was to save himself, 
and at last sending me to him in this illness just to teU. him 
of the gift freely offered, all done for him, only to accept it 
and then work not for hire but from love. Last week he 
recovered and got out once more. Saturday was his sixty- 
sixth birthday, and Sunday he stayed to the Communion for 
the first time. 

By the way I was sent for to a man who was dangerously 
ill, and for days I had to read to him without his being able to 
speak. I firmly believe that by God's blessing he has gone back 
to his work changed, and when I asked him what passages 
touched him most, he said that what made him feel first was 
about the Good Shepherd going after the one lost sheep into the 
wilderness, and angels rejoicing in one sinner's repentance. 
I mention this because I believe we may help each other much 
by mentioning these sort of things. . . . 

I am, thank God, very well ; better than I have been for a 
long time ; but sometimes I have very anxious hours. It is a 
fearful responsibility and many diflSculties. However, taking 
all together, I have every reason to be most thankful. Dear 
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Cara is indefatigable. She has thrown herself heart and soul 
into parish work. All the poor love her, and she is an immense 
help to me, takes all the chronic cases of sickness ofi my hands, 
unless they are very peculiar. She says she was never so happy 
in her life. Instead of having to go alone, as I had in Kensing- 
ton, I can take her an5rwhere without interfering with other 
people's districts, and we generally have at any rate a short 
walk together. We subscribe to Mudie with a couple of our 
neighbours, so we do not rust so much as might have been 
expected. 

To the Rev. 



Seaham Harbour : April 31, i860. 

... As to having gone into orders without sufficient 
reflection, that may be. Bitterly have I regretted that I so 
little realised its responsibiUties before I was thrown into the 
midst of active work and so was deprived of that leisure for 
reflection which is so great a source of strength. I often felt, as 
you feel, that it would have been better for me to have remained 
a layman, but I am thankful to say that lately those feelings 
have been quite removed, as God has taught me to realise more 
His love and forbearance, and to feel that the way to please Him 
is to trust more fully in Him, to leave behind past mistakes and 
past sins and to press forwards, doing to the best of one's 
ability the work which lies before one and not doubting His 
forgiveness or treating Him as a hard and austere Master but 
as a Father. The more I have acted in this way the more 
happy I have been in my work, and though there are times, 
unknown to anyone but my God and myself, when I am 
wretched on account of the low motives, the unprofitable 
teacHng, the want of power and love and earnestness, of which 
I am conscious, yet I feel even then that we are but instruments 
and that God's work is accomplished not by human might or 
power but by His own Spirit. . . . 

Feel that every depression and trial is only laid upon you 
that you may be better able to succour those who are tried in 
like manner. Remember that our Lord and Master was no 
stranger to these dark hours and that ' My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ? ' was not a mere exclamation, but the 
expression of this very depression felt in its bitterest form. It 
is by sufiering that we are made like to Him, and He who has 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows wiU support us under 
every trial and in His own time dehver us from it. 

Truly and honestly I see no reason why you should shrink 
from the Priesthood. It is, however, a question whether a 
year's perfect rest is not the best thing for you both physically 
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and mentally. If I were in your place I should take one year's 
perfect rest. I should travel and read and think, and I believe 
that in this way you would come back better fitted both in 
body and in mind for your work than you have ever been before. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Seaham Harbour; Dec. 3r, i860'. 
I am very grieved to hear that you have been in bad spirits. 
I know well what it is. It is not the great things, but the 
hundred httle bothers of hfe which worry one. When I first 
came here they nearly drove me mad sometimes, but I find 
now that I get over them much better than I did, by just going 
quietly into my own room and kneeling down and teUing them 
all to our Saviour. It seems to help one better than an3rthing 
else. It makes one feel that, after all, this hfe is only the school 
for another, and that it is little matter in what form the teach- 
ing is given, if only we feel it comes from above. God bless 
you, my own dear Uncle. 

To the same 

Seaham Harbour: March 1861. 
I should have written sooner, but I have been very busy 
with Confirmation candidates. We had sixty-seven of all ages 
and sexes, old and young, married and unmarried — and for five 
weeks my whole time has been taken up with them, seeing each 
class of twelve, first once a week, then twice a week, and at 
last having them one by one. It has been a trying, anxious 
time but, thank God, a very happy one. I trust much seed has 
been sown, the fruit of which will be seen in after years. God 
is certainly doing a great work here. One after another is 
beginning to inquire, ' What must I do to be saved ? ' and 
the whole parish feel that there is a quiet, gradual awakening 
going on. Green and I meet every week for special reading and 
prayer, and reason, indeed, we have to thank our Father for 
the way in which our prayers are being answered. It is His 
work, and to Him be the glory — ^but it is very very blessed 
to see one who was living quite carelessly begin to feel the Holy 
Spirit working in his heart and give up himself to the Saviour. 

To the same 

Seaham Harbour : Dec. 10, 1861. 
The parish is getting on capitally. . . . Both the service 
and the meeting have, thank God, been most successful. ... 
At the meeting in the schoolroom we have prayer, then some 
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point is taken up ; Scripture passages bearing on it are explained 
in a quiet, familiar way as if we were talking to the people in 
their own rooms. It seems to be sending home truths which 
were never realised before. I trust a blessing may rest upon 
all our plans, for every day is teaching us our own weakness 
more and more. . . . 

To the Rev. T. Myers 
St. John's Parsonage, Seaham Harbour : 

January 17, 1862. 

My DEAR Sir, — I quite agree with your views as to the evil 
which is caused by extreme opinions on Church matters, and 
am glad that you are identified with neither party. In what 
I am going to ask you, I hope you will not consider that I am 
anxious to press for a more explicit statement of your opinions 
than you may be incUned to give. I feel, however, that it is 
so important for the clergy of a parish to have a general 
agreement in their doctrinal views, that I think it only fair 
to give you a sketch of the teaching which is very emphatically 
given in our pulpit. 

Baptismal Regeneration, 

Justification by faith, 

Conversion, 

Assurance, 
are all accepted and have all their proper place in my scheme 
of teaching. I consider that all who have been baptised are 
(in one sense) born again, inasmuch as they Eire taken by God to 
be His own children, and are certain of tiie Holy Spirit's help 
as soon as ever it is possible for that Spirit to work on their 
young hearts. They are not to love God in order that He may 
love them, but because He has already loved and adopted them, 
and made them partakers of all the blessings which Christ has 
purchased for His Church. 

Yet at the same time each individual soul must by the Holy 
Spirit be changed. The old nature must be crucified. The 
new nature must be developed. It must be brought truly to 
beUeve in the Saviour, that, being justified by faith, it may 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The assurance of this reconciliation with God is a gift which 
I conceive to be offered to all, but not obtained by all real 
Christians. 

I should be glad to hear whether your own views agree 
sufficiently with mine to enable you to work happily with me. 
At the same time I hope you will understand that I have the 
greatest sympathy with many who differ from me on most of 
the points _ to which I have referred. It is only for the sake of 
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unanimity in our teaching that I have brought them so 
prominently forward. . . . 

I hope you will kindly excuse all these inquiries and 
BeUeve me 

Sincerely yours, 

G. Howard Wilkinson. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Seaham Harbour : April 24, 1863. 
In the middle of this busy week a letter has come from the 
Bishop (in confidence), offering Bishop Auckland to me. It 
is a place where there is a great work to be done — 10,000 
people and about 600/. a year. Near to the Bishop, whom I 
like — ^near to Mrs. Baring, who is my wife's mother's earliest 
friend — near to the park for the children — there is of course 
much to be said in its favour. Then this place is one where I 
can do capitally so long as Lady Londonderry lives or con- 
tinues to like me, but if she dies or takes a fancy against me — 
then the whole scene is changed and my work hindered at every 
turn. I say nothing about the income, though with so many 
children that is a consideration ; but the place [Seaham] in 
itself is of course far from pleasant — cold winds — my wife 
unable to get out half the winter, &c. But on the other hand, 
who will get it if I go ? If I do not take Bishop Auckland, the 
Bishop wiU put a good man there ; but if I leave, whom will 
Lady Londonderry appoint ? And yet there is more chance of 
a good man being appointed while she lives than after she dies 
— :you see the pros and cons. I have leave to postpone all 
decision until after Confirmation, when I shall weigh the matter 
and decide. My dear Cara, who is one with me in everjrthing, 
prays with me that God will help us to do right. I know you 
will feel for us and with us at this important time. 

To the same 

Seaham Harbour : May 1, 1863. 
... I had a most kind letter from the Bishop this morning, 
saying, ' I am much pleased that you have accepted,' &c., and 
then telling me not to be disappointed if the fruits be not seen so 
quickly as at Seaham, and assuring me of his prayers. Another 
to Car from Mrs. Baring, asking us to take the whole establish- 
ment to the Palace when the time for moving arrives. The 
Bishop was very kind too in letting me teU him all about those 
points in which my views would disagree with his own. In 
fact his friendship is the brightest spot in the future. Ask me 
anyliiing which I have left out, as I like to feel that you know 
all which interests us. 

D 2 
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To the same 

[August 1863.] 

I was instituted on Friday [July 31] and am to read myself 
in, if aU be well, in one church August 16, in the other on 
August 23. 

The kindness of the Bishop was beyond all expression — so 
fatherly and affectionate. He did a very kind thing for me. 
I had engaged a capital curate, a Mr. Palmer of Hartlepool, 
whom the Bishop likes very much. He is a poor man with a 
wife and four children. I gave him as large a stipend as I 
could possibly manage, and promised to raise it after the first 
year. The Bishop said that the man would feel much more 
comfortable and would work much better with a good stipend, 
and added that he always intended as Lord of Qie Manor to 
add to my Curate Fund. In short, he offered me 50/. per 
annum, so that I might give Mr. Palmer 150/. at once. Was 
it not land ? It makes it very pleasant for me, as I secure a 
thoroughly good man, and an efficient preacher, and know 
that he is not likely to leave me until a good living is offered 
him. . . . 

To-day the family have gone to a grand Archery fSte at 
Hardwick. Tom and I are keeping house. He has had a long 
ride with me on his little pony, and now we have had my 
luncheon and his dinner and exhausted our stock of conversa- 
tion. 

I am delighted that my Father and Mother are going to you 
on Tuesday. My Mother is looking forward to it with immense 
pleasure, and feels with me that it will just set my dear Father 
all right for the winter. 

To the same 

B[ishop] A[uckland] : Sept. 7 [1863]. 

In the afternoon I came back to Auckland and worked away 
till the 22nd, when the Bishop returned with about 15 nephews 
and nieces. ... I had two evenings of very happy talk with 
the Bishop, and started my work with a full knowledge of the 
line which he wished me to adopt. 

' To go to him for every kind of help that I needed, but to 
take my own line, work out my own plans, avoid above every- 
thing the impression being formed in the parish that because 
I was appointed by him, I was only his- nominee ' — ^this wais in 
brief the line which he marked out for me, assuring me that he 
hoped and -prayed that God would strengthen me for my work. 
The parish is a glorious field for work, but as yet there has not 
been very much of a satisfactory nature effected. I feel the 
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difEerence most at the week-day services. At Seahain we had 
nearly 300 for prayers : here we have 3. There an average of 
80 or 90 communicants once a fortnight : here between 30 
and 40 once a month. 

However, speriamo. God bless you both. 

His private diary during the Seaham period reveals the 
young clergyman's determined and unwearied efforts at self- 
discipline. Every day the hour of rising in the morning is 
recorded, and at the end of each week the average is struck. 
During most of the period a note is made of the time given each 
day to Morning, Mid-day and Evening Prayers respectively. 
Nothing is allowed to pass unheeded, either in the way of 
spiritual experience, or of moral trial. His was never the case 
of the keeper of other people's vineyards who did not keep 
his own. 

1861. Jan. 17. Spoke to-day to nobody, and it was ' a 
day without a line.' 

Feb. 13. The time of trial for which last week's happiness 
was to prepare me has come. Wandering thoughts, &c,, &c. 
Sermon all day : dreary in self, but helped in writing. . . . 
Much helped in sermon at \ past 7. Tired, but happier. 

Feb. 18. I must begin to think more about the Evening 
devotions. May God help it this Lent. 

Feb, 21. A weak powerless state, unstrung in body and 
mind. How much I depend on feelings ; how much do I look 
to self. Oh to be really nothing to myself, that Christ may 
be formed in me. 

March ^2. Worried to death about nothing. Feel that 
it is nothing, but equally worried. 

March 23. Very nervous. Sick headache. Unable to do 
anything. Had a walk. Then sat quiet for a little. Then 
just trusted myself to my Father, and He helped me, and in 
46 minutes I did with pleasure what in three hours I have 
sometimes been unable to do. God is good. Blessed are all 
they who trust in Him. 

July 8. I thank my God for yesterday. Nearer to Him, 
and feeling more of the love of Christ than I have done. Seeing 
more clearly that for peace I must not seek the world's peace, 
that to have rest I must be Christ's [and] like Him. Thank 
God, I know now that He lives and loves me. May I love 
more to serve. 

Sept. 23. I am beginning now to realise that God will have 
me trust Him even in the darkness, that He wishes to make 
me believe at all costs. 
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Oct, 3. How hard to go on steadily when the body is 
weak, to persevere in spite of everything. ' Endured as 
seeing Invisible One.' 

Oct. 5. Bad average. There is too much indecision and 
wavering in my religious life. I want a more steady persever- 
ing course through evil report and good report, to bear in mind 
that I am Christ's. 

Oct. 12. This week a week of great trial to me. The world- 
spirit made itself felt, and nearly overcame. I cried unto the 
Lord, and He gave me the opportunity of undoing the past. 
May I now be kept from it. A daily struggle will be waged in 
crucifying self. How weak, how nothing I am. 

Nov. 21. I have been taught by a painful though salutary 
discipline that bodily health must be considered. I have been 
quite unstrung by working on Monday. 

Nov. 23. Suffered painfully in overwork. God, however, 
has been very good. May He bless me to-morrow, as He has 
done in the week. How often, when there has been a time of 
great spiritual darkness, and yet we have persevered in prayer, 
does there come suddenly a time of light and refreshing from 
above. 

1862. Jan. 31. More light shining round me. Never 
since that time in last year when I found peace have I altogether 
lost my footing. This has been a very dreary week, but 
still different. It has been ' My God,' though a feeling of 
forsaking. How very wonderfully God teaches us. How He 
will not allow us to be impatient or fretful or desponding, or 
anything which is displeasing to Him, without causing His 
displeasure to be felt. 

Feb. 4. Find that laziness and want of system ruins my 
religious life, and yet what blessings 1 

Feb.iy. A trial from my chimney being so smoking. Any- 
thing else I think would be less ; but it is the Uttle annoyance 
which I am to have, and He can help me to bear it quietly 
and patiently. If I only remember that comfort, ease, self- 
gratification are not the ends of existence, then I may be 
wiser. 

April 21, Easter Monday. This Monday the devil tried hard 
to undo the good of Passion Week, and, if it had not been for 
the love of my Lord, he would have succeeded. ... I learn the 
need of great watchfulness after seasons of peculiar blessed- 
ness. 

April 23. The same— dark and dreary. Partly, I believe, 
bodily reaction, partly reaction of spiritual excitement, partly 
a teaching from on High to prepare me for my holiday. Just 
as now it is dark and the only hope is to do as a duty what 
I cannot do as a pleasure, so will it be then. Never let me 
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forget that there must be an entire surrender of the heart, 
in joy and in sorrow, in dark and in sunny hours. I have been 
taught that the battle is to be fought in short and oft-repeated 
rounds. 

May 12. Another year of my Ufe passed away. How 
manifold are the mercies which I have received during this 
time. Praised be God for His blessing on my parish — a second 
curate given, the alterations in the church finished ; so much 
done for me by God's boundless mercy. Then my own soul. 
After that night in which Postlethwaite was here,' how it 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me, and how the whole tone 
of my ministry has been deepened since then. Yesterday a 
new light as to daily forgiveness and daily resting on Christ 
was revealed to me. But oh how many sins and failures, 
how much left undone 1 Lord, revive Thy work. 

May 14. Now that God in His goodness has allowed me 
to have a holiday, and has so revealed Jesus to me that I feel 
the dear Saviour will help me if I look to Him, I wish to 
make all my tour according to His Will. My plan is at least 
20 minutes before breakfast, and an hour in the day, and a 
quarter of an hour at night. May He help me to carry this 
into effect as a general rule. To do it altogether may be 
impossible. 

June 20. How many lessons have been taught me [during 
the holiday] 1 .... I have learned also the real blessing of 
Holy Communion, that it is a great means of spiritual strength, 
that nothing has a greater effect in counteracting the worldly 
tendencies of our nature. I have learned also that body and 
soul and spirit are all to be considered, and are all cared for by 
God. 

July 30. Lonely and dreary in spirit. It is my own fault. 
I have not rested the body, and have therefore done nothing. 
With my prayers also I have been negligent. In my ideas I 
have been worldly. In everything I have been drifting away ; 
but in Christ I can return. In my Saviour I can come back 
and be certain of acceptance. Oh, the love of God, the wonder- 
ful condescension which He shows to His wayward children I I 
would rather suffer all I do or can suffer, than be away from 
Him. 

1863. Feb. 8. Let me more and more accustom myself to 
prepare for Communion by prayer and conscious reference to 
Christ. To make my religion more of a business, but oh, to 
pray earnestly that I may feel it a privilege. ... I feel more 
and more that the children of the Kingdom are pledged to be 
missionaries. 

' Apparently July 7, 1861. 
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Feb. 25, I do not like to write, because I am so weak, but 
yet it is as wrong not to acknowledge God's goodness as to be 
proud. I do feel more of that goodness than I ever did. . . . 
Oh, there is now coming into my heart a feeling of being 
reconciled with my God which prompts me to do all and dare 
all for Him. How can I thank Him enough for that visit to 
Coatham. Blessed be His name. ' Gather My saints together 
unto Me, those who have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice.' 



THIRD PERIOD 

BISHOP AUCKLAND AND ST. PETER'S, 
WINDMILL STREET 



CHAPTER I 

BEGINNING WORK AT BISHOP AUCKLAND 

Wilkinson's ministry at Seaham Harbour, as he said of his 
ministry at Kensington, had been that of a man left to learn by 
his own experience. It had something of the air of the amateur. 
The ministry at Bishop Auckland was otherwise. Not that 
it was in a disagreeable sense professional ; Willcinson never 
became professional in the sense of mechanically following a 
recognised routine. But at Bishop Auckland he worked as 
one who has acquired the science of souls, and who sees clearly 
his methods of appl5dng it, and of applying it on a fairly broad 
scale. In other respects there was Uttle difierence. ' There 
was the same aim,' writes one who was his chief coadjutor in 
both places, ' the same spirit, the same principle of administra- 
tion.' 

It was the eve of St. Bartholomew's, Day, 1863, when he 
read himself in. The Bishop was away from home, and put the 
Castle and eighteen servants at his disposal. Mrs. Wilkinson 
also was away. Her son Henry had only lately been born, in 
London — Thomas and Constance had been born before the 
move from Kensington, and George during the time at Seaham. 
Mrs. Wilkinson had strongly urged her husband to accept the 
offer of Bishop Auckland. She felt that he was killing himself 
at Seaham, and that the same amount of work in a larger place 
would carry further. As soon as she was well enough to travel 
he brought her to the new home, and her eager heart went out 
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at once to the noble old church of St. Andrew, and the Park 
close by the house, and to the wide stretch of the parish, and 
all the people in it. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson, from Mrs. Wilkinson 

Bishop Auckland ; Sept. i6 [1863]. 

My VERY DEAR Uncle, — I now consider that I have been 
here long enough to tell you something about the place, as I 
know you always Uke to hear 

First of all, I think we are both delighted with the place. 
I do like it so much, such a change from Seaham; pretty 
country, charming walks, warmer chmate, beautiful old church, 
less smoke, nice neighbours, better house. Of course the great 
responsibility of such a large and important parish must weigh 
upon George's mind at times, and naturally I feel much for him 
also. Then there seems such an utter deadness about spiritual 
things, so little desire to do anything among the people. Only 
one Sunday School teacher, no District Visitors, no anything ; 
after the warm hearty zeal of Seaham, it is dispiriting at first. 
But I trust God will help George's work here, as He did at Sea- 
ham. Already things look brighter. George has met with a 
few really good people ; he has had a few promises of Sunday 
School teachers, &c. It will be very happy when he finds his 
curates, and can really get the parish rigging into order, and 
set sail in good earnest. The congregations are increasing, and 
everybody tells me how very much they enjoy George's 
preaching. Every time I see the Bishop's wife, she tells me 
how delighted they all are with George's sermons. Is it not 
satisfactory ? . . . 

I will begin with the most important member of this house, 
my husband. I assure you he has much grown in dignity since 

he became Incumbent of St. Andrew's, Auckland 

Seriously I am dreadfully proud of him, and I know you think 
with me that he is not so bad ; non c'& male, as you said to 
George In the presence, and of, your humble servant the first 
time you saw her. I am thankful to say he is pretty well, much 
better than when you saw hiin. 

This parish is so unlike Seaham in every way. Our 
Parsonage is in the Market Place, which is a rather fine square, 
with the Town HaU, and St. Ann's Church in the centre. On 
Thursdays and Saturdays the Market is held ; opposite to our 
windows are the fruit and vegetable market stalls. It is great 
fun ; I can look out of my bedroom window and choose my 
fruit, or whatever I wish to buy, and then send the cook across 
the way to procure it. I find the Market cheaper than the shops 
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From this Market Place run streets in all directions, and 
out of these streets innumerable filthy courts, full of vice, I 
fear ; certainly the back streets are as dirty as dear old 
Roman streets. The town contains about 7000. Then we 
have several collieries two or three miles out of the town, 
and an ontljring village or two. The population of the parish 
is I believe over 10,000. Though these outlying districts are 
inconvenient as far as work goes, yet there is one to me very 
pleasant side to them. When George goes to them, which he 
has done two or three times a week, he must take a good 
country walk to get to them, and I have the great pleasure of 
walking with him, and when we arrive at the village, he goes 
to one person while I go to another, so that I have the happiness 
of feeling I am really helping him. It is not often duty and 
pleasure can be followed at the same moment. At Seaham I 
scarcely ever got a walk with George, for he felt he could not 
spare tiie time from his work — and when I now and then did 
go with him to the bottle works, I had to walk along the lines, 
among the coal dust, tearing my petticoats against the broken 
lines, or greasing them against the wheels of the rope lines, 
with every now and then an engine running after me and 
frightening me out of my wits. Here the walks are so pretty, 
across nice grass fields. 

We have about a dozen what the shopkeepers call ' families ' 
in the town, which is rather a bore. Still I am glad they are 
here, for I hope they will help George in working the parish in 
time. A lady does so much more good in teaching Sunday 
Schools and district visiting than people of a lower class can 
do with the poor. We dined with some of the nicest people here 
last Thursday — a Mr. and Mrs. Trotter — and we had a pleasant 
evening, very, and the girls have promised to teach in the 
school or do anything that George wishes. We are longing to 
show you our beautiful old church — St. Andrew's. . . . 

We had a most touching sight there yesterday. Four men 
were killed in one of the Pits last Saturday by the upsetting 
ot a cage. Yesterday they were aU buried in one grave. As 
there seemed to be a great many people intending to follow 
them to the grave, George thought it would be a good oppor- 
timity to address the people, as he might never have them all 
gathered together again. More even came than George ex- 
pected ; about 800 men and 100 women filled the church (nearly 
aU in black — such a sad effect, the four cof&ns placed side by 
side). After reading the lesson, George gave them an extem- 
porary sermon which lasted about ten minutes. It was 
very earnest, and I think took hold of the people. They looked 
astonished and pleased when he began to speak to them. I do 
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trust it went deeper, and that some may have been really 
brought to think by it. 

St. Ann's is a nice little church holding about 700. George 
preaches there extempore every Sunday evening, and takes the 
two churches by turn on Sunday mornings. The Bishop and 
all his household come to St. Ann's on Sunday evenings. He 
is so kind to George. It is so nice to be able to talk freely 
to one's Bishop. It is a great strength to George having 
him to talk to. He seems to wish to help and support George 
in every way. He and Mrs. Baring seem much beloved 
in the town, though it appears to me that he is not so 
much valued as he should be. I think he does a great deal of 
good. . . . 

I am thankful to say I am quite strong and very well indeed, 
and our children are growing into fine creatures ; this place 
seems to agree with them well. It is such a comfort having the 
Park only about 100 yards from our house. We have aU the 
enjoyment of a beautiful park without the expense of keeping 
it up— very lucky people, / say. ... t! 

How badly I am writing 1 but I have scribbled till my 
hand is tired, and here comes George to take me out, so I must 
say good-bye. I have not time to read what I have scribbled, 
so hope I have told no fibs. 



The month of September saw a venture. 



Extract from Mr. Wilkinson's Diary 

Wednesday. — Beginning of weekly lecture at Black Boy. 
Very doubtful in the beginning. C. C. W.,' Myers, and I went 
together, took printed biUs, left them at the houses, called on 
the people, distributed them through the cottages, persuaded 
the people to come. On the Wednesday, Myers had tea with 
us at six. After tea we had prayer, and then in the streng^ of 
the Lord we went forth and found all our anticipations 
exceeded. The room was crowded. The great majority were 
men. They listened with intense attention, and God gave me 
liberty of speech. Blessed for ever be His name, and yet I 
sinned in the morning with careless prayers. . . . How evil 
is my nature I Oh Holy Spirit, quicken this dull, sluggish 
nature, and make me more active and earnest and trusting. 
' Thou continuest holy, oh Thou worship of Israel.' 

' His way of denoting Mrs. Wilkinson, 
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To the Rev. C. Green 

B. A. : Nov. 5, 1863. 
I purposely confine myself to an account of the curacy and 
a reply to your questions. I feel sure that God will guide you 
as seems best to Him and I am very anxious not in any way to 
influence your decision. 
As to drawbacks. 

1. Missionary work amongst miners trained in Dissent. 

2. A great deal of the old-fashioned State Churchmanship 
which you so much disUke. 

3. The fact that I should always regard it as a duty not 
to go dead against the Bishop, and so to make a clerical scandal, 
even if I did not entertain the warm personal regard which 
I feel for him. 

4. That a Church development in the true sense of the word 
wiU be very slow. 

Advantages 

1. The miners are old-fashioned, respectable men, who have 
been for many years in the same place. 

2. There is a stir in the parish. I have proofs that if 
we had the right men we might with God's blessing go in and 
possess the land. 

3. The curacy is likely to be permanent, as if I live I am 
likely to be here for many years. 

4. 120/. in the North = 140Z. in the South and is a good 
stipend. 

5. That the work of the Church is to be done in the North. 
The South have heard it all ; the North have never known what 
the Church's Mission and message is. . . . 

I find that good, earnest visiting is all that is needed. I can 
keep as much preaching up as is needed. The pitmen say they 
only want a visitor and a friend. 

To the same 

Parsonage, B. A. : Nov. 24, 1863. 

My dear Green, — Your letter this morning was the first 
account which I received of your sad bereavement.' 

Myers and I went yesterday to administer Holy Com- 
munion to a poor woman and agreed to remember you in it, 
under the idea that you would be writing to Mr. Adam. 
Little did we think that you were hastening to the North, with 
a twofold need for spiritual comfort. 

I cannot help thinking of poor Christian's HiE Difficulty 

1 In the death of his mother, a Congregationalist, 
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with the spring at its foot, when I recall the account which you 
gave me of your All Saints Day and the spirit in which you were 
enabled to realise the Communion of Saints. When the first 
sorrow has passed, you wiU feel that there is a more real com- 
munion now than there could be on earth. There are no 
barriers to separate the Lord's people from each other. From 
those calm heights they look down upon us with perfect 
sympathy and forget that we are not following the Lamb 
along the same road which they traversed while passing 
through this vale of trial. 

You remember the beautiful account of Wesley's dream — 
his asking at the gates of Paradise for Wesleyans, &c., and 
the answer, ' We know nothing here of any of those names. 
The only name of which we know anything here is Christian ; 
we are all Christians here, and of these we have a great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues.' 

Dwelling upon your sorrow in my walk this afternoon, it 
has struck me that in this thought is your real comfort — a 
more true, unbroken, happy communion than there could, 
under your peculiar circumstances, ever be on earth. Yet I 
know that there is another side, and that these sad hours will 
bring back many trying scenes in your life. 

My own dear Mother is now often near to me. It was not so 
till lately, but these last few years it has been a real communion. 
I have often felt that she was very near. 



To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 
Pcirsonage, Bishop Auckland : Dec. 23, 1863. 

Car is at the head of twenty-five young ladies, and they 
have been working all day for the last week in making decora- 
tions of all kinds and forms for our two churches. They 
promise to be very beautiful. I am, also, in hopes that some 
lasting good will be the result of their work. Car has thrown 
herself very heartily into it and drawn people together who 
never had spoken before, and little piques are being removed, 
and little jealousies vanishing, and little hiUs of pride being 
cast down, before the Christmas anthem sounds in their ears, 
with its promise of glad tidings for all. This afternoon, as 
they meet for their afternoon work, I am going to thank 
them for their assistance and to give them a little address. I 
hope to take up the work which they have been doing and 
use it as a sort of parable to inculcate union, sympathy. Sec. . . . 

From the more general view I shall pass on to show how 
only in the Church is it possible for this idea to be thoroughly 
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carried out. The very essence of Dissent is to divide — to 
separate. It stands only upon the foundation of a protest. 
Hence as a matter of course it leads its better people to think 
mainly of their own souls. To get saved is the great thought. 
The Church (in theory) teUs its ministers to bring, if possible, 
each soul to a real saving faith in Christ before it is Confirmed. 
Then, when it is admitted to Holy Communion, the very name 
impUes that it is admitted to a Community of interests and of 
sjrmpathies. This is the whole idea of the Church. . . . 

Then I intend to put it to them — Why is it that there is 
more sympathy, as a matter of fact, between Dissenters than 
amongst many Churchpeople ? Answer. Because we do not 
value our privileges, do not work together, pray for each other, 
are too stand off, &c. ... 

My Black Boy lecture goes on capitaUy^a great many 
now go regularly. I had another lecture in another part of the 
parish a few weeks ago which weis crowded. This, however, 
was only once in a way, as I cannot continue too much, at 
once. . . . 

The Bishop is very kind, and aU is going on happily. The 
papers fill up blank spaces with complimentary remarks, 
written in the worst English and framed with the worst taste, 
but still a shade better than abuse. Butter is better than 
vinegar. 

To the same 

The Parsonage, B. A. : Feb. 22, '64. 

I gave a lecture on Palestine last Tuesday in our large Town 
Hall for the benefit of our Mechanics' Institute. My Father 
came over, the room was crowded, the people were pleased, 
and the whole thing was a success. Yesterday the Bishop 
had his ordination in my church, and I preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. He spoke very kindly about it afterwards. In 
fact, nothing can exceed his kindness to me — always thinking 
of some little thing by which he can show his interest in my 
work. For instance, I have meetings every fortnight of my 
Sunday School Teachers and give them papers of questions. 
He asked me the other day about the expense of these things, 
as he wished me not to be troubled by such charges ; that he 
was the Squire, had a larger purse than mine, liked to help, 
&c., &c. 

Green came the Sunday before last, so that we are now all 
together, Green, Myers, Brown and myself. Brown is in the 
South part of the district and has now relieved me of my Black 
Boy lecture. He is carrying it on very well. I have indeed 
reason to be thankful to God for that lecture. Almost the 
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j&rst evening that I spoke there the Holy Spirit brought home 
something that I said to one man who was present. It was the 
beginning of what I think is a real change of heart. He has 
gathered a few others around him and is like a lay curate for 
us in that part, brings up the people to the lecture, looks after 
those who are beginning to be in earnest, comes at once for the 
clergyman, &c., so that a Uttle centre of life is being formed in 
that part of the parish . Brown meets the few who are in earnest 
once a week for Bible reading and prayer for the parish. Then 
in Auckland I am at home every Monday morning and Friday 
evening to see any who come. I have some now who have 
come week after week for ten or twelve weeks. It is intensely 
interesting leading them on step by step to see the holiness of 
God, their own sin, the need of a Saviour, the work of the 
Saviour, &c. Some of course fall away, but one by one gives 
up his heart to God, and then joins a Uttle class which I have 
of men who wish to show their thankfulness by praying and 
working for others. . . . 

I have been having some of my old Seaham friends over for 
a Sunday. One time, one of my bottle-makers, another a 
carpenter who did us much service in old days. It was curious 
to see how all the social distinctions seemed to be lost sight 
of in the higher and deeper union which bound us together. 
As they sat with us at dinner, we felt how much more real 
refinement there was in them than in many of the rich snobs 
who would have been offended if they had been asked to meet 
them. It came upon me the other day with a force that I 
cannot describe — Our Lord when He was on earth was reaUy 
to aU outward appearance only a working man, only the 
carpenter's son — in the eyes of those who looked merely at the 
outward appearance. 

To the same 
The Parsonage, Bishop Auckland : May 2, 1864. 

It is a difficult parish and requires a good deal of considera- 
tion. . . . 

The greater part of my population, say seven out of ten 
thousand, are grouped around the Town Church and form the 
population of Bishop Auckland. This Town Church is far too 
small and is consequently never thoroughly fiUed. Those who 
have not a seat will not go, and of course it often happens that 
some of the seat-holders are absent. The Parish Church, on 
the other hand, which is amply sufficient, is so far from the 
town that in wet weather no one except the pitmen who live 
around it are able to attend. I need not say that a great deal 
of good is done at both churches. The Town Church would 
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appear to a stranger to be crammed, but from what I have said 
you will see one of my difficulties. The second is of a different 
kind. [There are] five hamlets or collieries at different 
extremities of the parish. Four out of these five hamlets are 
distant respectively 2, 2J, 2|, ij miles from any church. We 
have a weekly lecture at each, but to do the work thoroughly 
there ought to be a Mission Church with full Sunday Service 
in each. There are my two main difiiculties. 

The Bishop would have helped me to have cut off one of 
these hamlets and to have made it into a separate parish, but 
this would have done little good and would have robbed the 
parish of one unspeakable advantage, namely the fact that 
there is only one incumbent. You have not a High Churchman 
at one end, and a Low Churchman at another. AU who go 
to church hear me or my curates, and are not perplexed by 
conflicting and often contradictory teaching. 

The blessings which I am receiving in my parish are very 
great. Amongst the most interesting part of my work is that 
which lies in individual cases. ... I have had personal dealing 
with a great many of my congregation ; one brings another 
and he in turn brings a third, and so the circle is enlarged. 
I will give you rather a curious instance. Soon after I came. 
Colonel Stobart, who lives in this neighbourhood, asked me to 
go to the opening of his Mechanics' Institute. I felt it a great 
bore to go to that sort of work, when I had so much that 
seemed more important to do in my own parish. However, 
I wished to obUge him and went to help him by giving an 
address. Amongst the audience was a mason. Next morning 
the address was talked over in their yard, and he said to a man 
named Annitage, ' You live in Auckland and Uke to hear ; 
you go and hear Mr. W. ; you will be satisfied.' Armitage, 
who had been living carelessly in drink and idleness for 15 
years, went to church, and went again. As he was going the 
second time, I happened to pass him and began to talk to him, 
and ended by inviting him to my Friday evening. He came, 
and in time cast in his lot with us. Whether he will stand God 
only knows. At present, he is a regular, earnest communicant. 
He brought four other men. One of these men has gathered 
together eight women who had been impressed by what they 
had heard in church. These are now formed into a Bible Class, 
and put under Mr. Green's care to be taught and prepared for 
Holy Communion. So you see aU this has sprung from that 
little address at Col. Stobart's which was given so much against 
my wiU. I thought that I was wasting time. More good has 
in reality been done by it than by a regular sermon. God's 
ways are not as our ways, nor God's thoughts as our thoughts. 
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A step onwards was taken on Whitsunday, 1864. Since 
that time open-air preaching has become common enough in 
the Church of England ; but in 1864, as Mr. Green says, ' such 
a thing as a clergyman standing up by the wayside to preach 
to the careless and unconverted was, since John Wesley's day, 
a thing unheard of in those coalfields of the north.' 



To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 
Parsonage, Bishop Auckland: June 2 [1864]. 

Everjrthing here is going on much as usual. We had a 
great day on Whitsunday. The Parish Church has never been 
opened in the evening, the want of gas making it impossible to 
use it in the winter. However, as the afternoon service was so 
badly attended, we thought that, for the summer months, we 
would change it, and try the effect of the evening. We 
thought that it might attract the pit people who live around 
it, and also that many who would not go to the Town Church 
might be tempted by the walk to go to the Parish Church. 
Then came the question — How to stir up the 800 or 1000 
people who live within a stone's throw of the church. They 
are the most degraded of all our population, and handbills, 
&c., seemed likely to be only wasted upon them. So, at 
last, after much consultation, we determined that for once we 
would try open-air preaching. Then came the question — 
How was it to be managed so as to attract the people and yet 
not to make it like the Dissenters' outdoor preaching to which 
they are so accustomed. 

At last we hit upon the following plan, which, with the 
blessing of a lovely day, proved, thank God, a complete success. 
We all put on our surplices and full church robes, and went out 
in solemn procession from the vestry. In front were 20 
children. Then came the choir. Then followed my men 
Sunday School Teachers. Then one of the Churchwardens, 
and then £ill the clergy. The choir were singing 

Hark I a thrilling voice Is sounding, 

' Christ is nigh,' it seems to say ; 
' Cast away the dreams of darkness, 
Oh ye children of the day I ' 

The people came out of their houses. The procession 
swelled till we reached a large open square In the middle of the 
village. There a little raised platform had been fixed, on which 
I stood and spoke for about half an hour. It was a striking 
sight. The grand old church about 200 yardsfoff, with its 
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trees just showing their fresh spring foliage, the clear blue sky 
above, and this crowd of poor, lost-looking creatures — well 
dressed, but looking so hard and cold and earthly. 

The substance of the sermon was this. God willeth all men 
to be saved — God, the God above that clear blue sky. The 
God who made wind and storm, thunder and lightning — God 
before whom all will stand — God who might destroy^ — God 
wills all men to be saved. God. The God who is forgotten — 
Men think of their pleasure, their money, their families, but 
forget Him who made them, in whom they live and move and 
have their being. Still God is patient. God does not at once 
display His power-^God is strong and patient, willeth all men 
to be saved. 

This is the message. With this message we have been sent 
into this parish. For six months it has been delivered. Many 
have come to hear it. Those who live nearest the doors have 
not come. We determined to open it at nights — ^but the thought 
came into our minds, ' Perhaps they will not come. Perhaps the 
old peal of beUs may ring in vain. What shall we do ? ' 
Every Friday we meet for prayer and to think over what is 
best for the parish. One Friday morning we thought, ' Shall 
we go out and invite them ? ' I did not like the idea, but again 
and again the words rang into my heart, ' Go out into the 
highways and into the streets and lanes of the city, and compel 
them to come in.' So we have come out. 

Then I gave the substance of the Gospel, and the Saviour's 
love, and ended with, ' There is much more which I have to 
say. Come to-night and hear me in the church,' and then 
ended with ' To that church I invite all here present in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,' and 
then gave the blessing, and the procession re-formed and went 
back to church. 

I preached in church that night to a crowded congregation, 
and every night since has been the same. If only God in His 
goodness wlU give the people perseverance to continue, a real 
work may be done for that part of the parish this summer. 
On account of this I have put off my holiday till the latter part 
of August, September or October. T. W. is going with his 
Aunt to stay at Folkestone with Col. Des Voeux. He is in a 
great state of excitement. All well. Our most affectionate 
love to you both and Ever believe me. 

Yours affectly, 

G. H. W, 

A very deep impression, says Mr. Green, was made by that 
Whitsunday preaching ; but this was not enough for one all on 
fire to gain a definite hold on individual souls. As long as ever 

E 2 
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the course of summer sermons lasted, a weekday meeting was 
held in the adjoining schoolroom, for the instruction and en- 
couragement of aU who might have been moved to seek peace 
with God. The result was most cheering. Some of our best 
communicants and workers traced the beginning of their new 
life to that evangelistic campaign at South Church. 

To the Rev. F. R. Chapman 

Parsonage, Bp. Auckland : Nov. 15 [1864], 

I am daily expecting Pusey's new book, and look forward 
to it with great pleasure. It is a great satisfaction to find that a 
good man can Uve down his unpopularity, and by going straight 
forward oblige even those who differ from him to pay their 
homage to his goodness. I have a great respect for him, and 
I hear the tone is so fair and charitable, such an example 
of holding the truth in love, giving credit to whom credit is 
due, &c. 

My own feeling about Sunday Schools is clear. In the present 
state of things no man can really work his parish without them. 
In them and by them he gains much of his religious influence. 
Parents will send their children somewhere to get them out of 
the way. If there is no Church Sunday School, they go to 
Dissent and there are taught to avoid the ' wicked Church.' 
Even if the Sunday School of Dissent be charitable, the 
children are weaned from the Church by clubs, sick funds, &c., 
and in time by being made teachers. Then again the blessing 
of having a stafi of Teachers meeting one every fortnight to be 
prepared in their lessons is immense. They are the nucleus of 
an inner circle. By degrees you are able to awaken the higher 
life in them. They speak to you. They come to know you. 
They are bound to you. Through them your views are 
scattered far and wide. By their means many a sore is healed 
and bad feeling assuaged. . . . 

I like your idea about the Erratic Preacher. How much this 
is needed. Do you see your way to Church awakenings like 
our Lent Mission ? I had a long talk with poor LaureU last 
summer, and he told me the Bishop of Oxford was beginning 
to try to get hold of individual souls by after-meetings or other 
means — in fact, to pick up the wounded. 

Another point is suggested here by a remark of yours. We 
are too narrow, too fond of our parish, or rather, not fond enough 
of other parishes, not interested enough in the Church at large. 
I am trying to fight against this selfishness and to throw out 
my sympathies far and wide. Apropos of this my interest in 
Foreign Missions is greatly growing. My great friend Postle- 
thwaite, a wonderful man in his power of dealing with souls 
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and in his combination of Evangelical and Churchmanship 
[sic], a very holy man, to whom numbers of the clergy owe the 
seeds of any spiritual life which they possess, is to have half of 
HiUs' diocese and be Bishop of New Westminster. He and a 
missionary from Columbia, a Mr. Sheepshanks,' are going about 
begging for the Mission. He is no speaker, but Sheepshanks 
can talk well by the hour and has immensely interested my 
people. Should you like to have them ? They are going to 
Cambridge, and I might arrange. I should Uke you to know 
Postlethwaite ; and Sheepshanks, who is a stranger to me, 
would give you a great help in awakening missionary interests. 
If you would like to have them, give me a Une. 

As to what you say about the Parochial System, I feel that 
if the Church is to continue the National Church, something 
must be done, whether in the way of Lay Preaching or in what 
line I hardly know ; but a clergyman is too expensive for every 
little hamlet, and yet Dissent can provide what the people 
consider just as good for every hamlet. In my parish, for 
example, six hamlets with two services by regular clerg3anen 
in each hamlet would cost far too much. Dissent does provide 
them. Problem : how to maintain the present efficiency of the 
Church and yet to meet these cases. My idea is, by having 
laymen appointed to work under the clergyman in this way. 
Let there be in each diocese a certain number of lawyers, 
surgeons, &c. (I mean men of that position), men of prayer, 
with a gift of preaching, who would go with permission of the 
Bishop and help any clergyman who lived within a certain 
distance of their own home — ^help him just on Sunday. . . . 

Have you a photograph of my godchild ? Will you please 
not get her her Church Books, and I will get them when I go 
to London (d.v.). I believe that under God nothing helped 

forward so much as looking forward to go to church with 

the books which you gave him. . . . 

God bless you, my dear Frank, with every blessing. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Bishop Auckland : Nov. 21, 1864. 
We found London dull and dirty, and foggy and dispiriting, 
and were bored to death to find that some people were coming 
to dinner . However it turned out very pleasant, and as we were 
going upstairs to the drawing-room after dinner a card was put 
into my hand, and my friend Graham, whose hut I occupied 
on the Mount of Olives, was announced. We got a room to 
ourselves and sat till half-past 11, talking about the vaUey of 

' Afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
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Jehoshaphat and the river Jordan and the Hill of Zion, and 
living over again many a happy hour the memory of which can 
never be effaced. I had written a line on the chance of his 
being in London. He had called while I was at Oxted, and 
finding that I was to return that evening had delayed his 
departure to Naples for a day or so, that we might have a talk. 
After a few da3?s I went to Scotland, and had a pleasant 

time with Donald Macleod He is such a cheering, 

true-hearted fellow, no cant or humbug, but full of life and 
energy, working hard in his parish and fuU of fresh thought. 
It is a good thing too for oneself to see how one's own Church 
is regarded by a man in another Church. He is very fond of 
our Church, and admires her Liturgy, and always goes to it 
when he is in England, but he is not unwilling to have a little 
quiet rap at what he calls our formahsm. . . . 



Extracts from the Diary 

1863. May 9. I have learned lately how little sympathy 
I have, how selfish and cold and dead in my power of entering 
into the troubles of others. Much darkness and inability to 
pray, partly as a punishment for my selfishness and unkindness 
. . . partly — I know not why. 

Aug. 15. How rapid are the changes. I turn over a page. 
The body became weak on Thursday. On Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday the body was very out of sorts ; a low depression 
rested upon me. I tried to cast it off, feeling how wrong it was, 
and succeeded for part of Friday and Saturday, but it came 
back. I felt as if I had no heart for an5rthing. Only once or 
twice did I feel that my Lord was witti me. For the most 
part when I wished for comfort, it only came from self. . . . 
And yet I know it is my own infirmity, but I will consider the 
years of the right hand of the most Highest. 

Aug. 17. What we really need is a more personal love for 
our Lord, a more hearty devotion to Him. Duty is all very 
well and good for a beginning, but only for a beginning. We 
need a more simple, trusting belief in His care for us. 

Aug. 27. The whole time I find it hard to rest in God. 
I am so inclined to begin things by way of thoroughly 
occupying my time, instead of rather feeding my soul and 
resting in Him. 

Sept. 21. A day of great mercy. I deserved nothing, for 

I was very thoughtless with the tongue in talking to . 

But I looked up to my God, and through the service of the 
Church came life and strength. In His power I went to speak 
to my sick, and found that the Word went home with power to 
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all. I seemed in the Spirit, full of light and life and thankfulness. 
Never for weeks have I been so near God. And on Tuesday, 
when all this passed away, still there was a feeling that He 
was with me, tiiat He could bless the word spoken in coldness, 
and that trusting to Him I need not fear. 

Oct, 7. What a privilege it is that two or three may meet 
together in His name — ^that after three years we can join to 
praise Him for all His mercies and base our petitions for the 
future upon His goodness in the past. This day three years 
ago Green came, and preached on ' God so loved the world,' 
Then came the blessings of Advent and Confirmation. Praise 
the Lord, oh my soul. 

Nov. 29. Beginning capital, but humbled much at the end. 
Driven home to my knees, and after long waiting taught some 
of its meaning. Partly correction for overdoing it all the week, 
. . . partly to crush my own vanity and humble me and 
empty me of self, partly to try my trust and make me depend 
more upon my Lord. 

Dec. 26. Illinbody, impatient, worn in mind. No comfort 
in anjrthing. C. C. W. iU ; children not well ; house dirty ; 
ever3rthing wrong ; myself sick, overdone, no rest ; every- 
thing badly done. Christmas morning, no Ught. Let me look 
it in the face. 

1. Overdone. — Take rest. 

2. Late up. — ^Try to rise sooner. 

3. Impatient. — Pray for patience. 

4. 111. — ^Bear it. 

5. Dark. — Open heart to hght. 

6. Unkindness. — ^Walk in love. 

The Christmas Feast was a real blessing to my soul. Cold 
and dead I went up to the House of the Lord. I took my 
burden with me, and left it there. I came away bright, 
happy, reconciled to God through Jesus Christ. 

1864. Feb. 7. I have also learned that I must never read 
or pray or say grace carelessly, if I wish for a blessing. God 
will not allow me to pray when I like, and when I am not 
anxious, to make my supphcations mere formal offerings. 

July 3. Evening, able to speak freely, though, as I am 
told, roughly. May He who so far answered my prayers give me 
the further blessing of souls being awakened through the words 
so spoken. 

Nov. 6. A strange season. I went to Coatham cold, dead, 
and tired. By degrees light came into my heart, and I was 
happier than I have been for long. Perhaps I was never so 
happy. I came back, and for some days the blessing lasted. 
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Trial came in a heavy measure. I was ill. I felt worn and 
worried. One anxiety after another pressed me down. I had 
one long struggle not to be impatient, and was impatient. I 
was told ray prayers were mouthed . . . and felt that they 
were unreal. X. Y. Z. told me sermons were poor, and I felt 
they were poor and I could not mend them. He does not 
afflict willingly nor grieve the children of men. 

1865. Feb. II. In darkness I had to pray with B., and 
I asked God to use me as an instrument, and not to allow me 
to do harm through my own coldness. B. came back at night 
to tell me of the marvellous answer to prayer, how all his 
district was made open to him. This week has been one of 
great darkness to me — cold, lifeless, unreal. I cannot trace 
it up. I only ask God not to take it away till it has done the 
work for which He has sent it — to let it have its perfect work. 
Only in it may He show me Himself. 

Feb. 25. Sunday night, after a day of much fatigue both in 
body and spirit, I had a terrible night. The great thought was 
God, God having a grasp upon the soul, upon me, a grasp from 
which there was no escape, for ever and ever. It was terrible. 
I could just cast myself on the Saviour ; but I awoke again 
and again with this great darkness. ' It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God.' And all this came after 
God had given in the morning a realisation of the ' hiding place 
from the wind.' 

Mention has already been made, in one of Mrs. Wilkinson's 
early letters from Bishop Auckland, of Colonel W. Trotter and 
his family. The acquaintance then formed developed into a 
close intimacy and whole-hearted co-operation. Col. Trotter 
became the Vicar's Churchwarden and his ' right hand ' in 
everj^hing done in the parish. Col. Trotter's two daughters 
were indefatigable helpers in the work. When he died, during 
Wilkinson's incumbency, Wilkinson told Miss Caroline Trotter 
that he would be £is a father to her ' until I give you back to 
him, please God, in Paradise.' After the mother's death in 
1872, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson invited Miss C. Trotter to go and 
work at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, and there for the next four 
years she lived in the closest intercourse with them, more like an 
eldest daughter than an3rthing else. Miss Trotter was after- 
wards married to the Rev. Arthur WilUamson, one of Wilkin- 
son's best-beloved assistant curates, and afterwards Vicar of 
St. James's, Norlands. Mrs. Williamson gives a pleasant 
glimpse of Wilkinson's home life at Auckland : 

During the years at Auckland Mr. Wilkinson used almost 
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daily to make time to go for a walk with his wife. She told 
me how much she valued these bits of refreshment, and that 
he always remembered anniversaries — and that the one when 
he asked her to marry him and she accepted was very special, 
and I think she said he always put the engagement ring again 
on her finger that day. 

My sister and I used often to spend very happy evenings 
at the Parsonage together, or sometimes I went alone. Mr. 
Wilkinson used when possible to read Poetry aloud to us and 
Mrs. Wilkinson, often from ' In Memoriam ' or other bits of 
Tennyson's. I shall never forget how he inspired Kingsley's 
' Crucifixion of Saint Maura ' with life-hke reality and tragedy 
— nor yet my favourite ' Saint Agnes' Eve.' Even now I can 
hear the rapture of his voice in 

The Sabbaths of Eternity, 

One Sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the stuning sea, 

The Bridegroom with His Bride ! 

Then they would ask me to play and sing a hymn before 
prayers — often ' Abide with me,' or ' Sun of my soul,' and the 
servants came up and joined, and one went home encircled with 
the warmth of her radiance and affection, and with his quiet 
blessing still lingering in ear and heart. 

Sometimes we went in to supper at the Parsonage after 
the Sunday evening service at St. Ann's, where the Vicar often 
preached with such intense fervour and force that it seemed 
to thrill every nerve in one's body. It was almost a shock 
to come down to earth and ordinary things from the mountain- 
top, so to speak, where the Unseen appeared most real ; it 
was a sort of relief to find that he could eat, and talk, and smile 
or laugh like others — yet one half yearned to linger longer 
in that upUfting atmosphere, before facing the trials and 
temptations of every-day life again. ... 

I think Mr. Wilkinson always tried from earliest days to 
turn every Uttle incident into a means for helping souls. Once 
at a dinner party when he was present in 1863, and had only 
recently come to Bishop Auckland, I remember singing that 
lovely air : 

Lascia ch'io pianga 
La dura sorte, 
E che sospiri 
La Ubertci I 

He came and stood near, hstening intently, and said some- 
thing kind at the end — ^but when I met hirri Shortly afterwards, 
he alluded to the song, spoke of the yearnings of the human 
heart, and of the ' liberty in which Christ has made us free,' 
and tried gently to ascertain if that was a realised experience. 



CHAPTER II 

MISSION WEEK 

In the Lent of 1865 Wilkinson made a new endeavour to lay 
hold upon the souls of his people. It took a form which has 
since become famiUar to us, but which at the time bore the 
character of an experiment and a venture. It sprang out of 
a visit to Mr. Postlethwaite at Coatham in the previous July. 
Conversations then held led to a little meeting of Uke minded 
priests in the beginning of November. Mr. Postlethwaite, the 
Rev. George Body (then curate of St. James's, Wednesbury, of 
which Mr. Twigg was vicar), the Rev. J. H. Moore (then at 
Hartlepool), the late Adam Clarke Smith, Vicar of St. John's, 
Middlesbrough, and George Wilkinson, met at Mr. Postle- 
thwaite's vicarage on AU Saints' Day, and spent two days in 
devotion and in conference on the best means of quickening 
the religious Ufe of a parish. 1 They agreed together on the 
following scheme : 

Suggestions for a Mission Week 

1. Some four or six like-minded clerg3anen should meet 
for a week or ten days, and concentrate their efforts on one 
parish. 

2. Prayer should be made by all previously for God's 
blessing on the special work. 

3. The earnest people of the various parishes concerned 
should likewise be asked to pray ; and this would produce not 
only direct but also indirect benefit in creating sympathy, 
and making all feel themselves to be members of one body. 

4. The Methodist idea of a ' revival ' should be in every 
way avoided ; the word should be avoided, and another 
adopted—- e.g. A Mission Week. 

' I owe this information to the Rev. C. Bodington, Canon of 
Lichfield. 
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5. There should be services in the church each night, and 
the Holy Communion every morning, and special meetings of 
the clergy for united prayer daily. 

6. All efiorts to excite, and aU unreality to be specially 
guarded against. 

7. Subjects : — 

Sin : its effects and consequences. 
Salvation, through a loving Saviour. 
Decision, set forth in simplest form. 

All ought to be persuaded that it is ' not by might, nor by 
power, but by the Spirit alone.' 

8. Be willing to be content if no demonstrations of the 
Spirit be granted. 

Read passages from the Acts of the Apostles, speaking 
of the blessing and power of the Holy Spirit in Apostolic 
labours. 

9. Invite any persons to come to the clergyman's house 
at any hour of the day for direction. 

10. Invite the serious to a second address in the school- 
house, not a prayer meeting, but for Scripture teaching and 
prayers by the clergy — the converted to be then dealt with 
alone. 

11. Seek to realise that the Holy Spirit only can convince 
of sin and righteousness. 

12. Prepare the communicants of the place beforehand to 
bring anxious souls to the clergy. 

13. Avoid the idea that these efforts are to supersede or in 
any way interfere with the regular and systematic teaching of 
the parish priest. The true idea is to seek to rivet past 
teaching by an ' agony of prayer,' to compel sinners to come 
in, to ask for a special and extraordinary out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit. 

14. Meditate on the character of Christ : on His love for 
souls : on His power — ' All power is given unto Me.' 

15. Watch against the most subtle temptation to trust 
in human effort. All the work must be Divine work, and we 
but instruments, working not by our own power or holiness, 
but as ' endued with power from on High.' 

How far these resolutions were the work of Mr. Wilkinson 
cannot now be ascertained, but he was the first to carry them 
into effect. The Mission at Bishop Auckland was, to all 
appearance, the earhest effort of the kind in the Church of 
England, and marks an epoch in the spiritual history of this 
country. Evangelistic preaching had been carried on with 
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success by the elder Mr. Aitken in Cornwall, and by Mr. Twigg 
in the Black Country, but their work differed in many respects 
from that which Wilkinson and his friends began with so much 
deliberation in 1865. 

For some weeks before Lent began, Wilkinson was hard at 
work preparing his parish as thoroughly as possible for the 
Mission. A paper was distributed amongst the communicants 
which contained the following passages : 

While we thank God for many blessings, we cannot but feel 
how few out of the 12,000 souls entrusted to our care are giving 
such evidences of a real change of heart as would afford us any 
Scriptural ground for comfort, if God were to summon them to 
appear before His judgment seat. One passage of God's word 
has especially weighed upon our minds : Ezekiel xxxiii. 8, g. 
We have determined, therefore, . . . this Lent, to make a 
solemn appeal to all who are ignoring the Blessings of their 
Baptism, and living for the world instead of devoting their 
lives to the Saviour who died to redeem them. . . . 

Every evening there will be Special Services in St. Ann's 
Church, and in Black Boy Schoolroom. 

At the close of the Services, Meetings will be held in the 
Barrington and Black Boy Schoolrooms, at which further 
instructions wiU be given to all whose hearts have been led by 
the Holy Spirit to inquire ' What shall I do to be saved ? ' 

We hope, with God's blessing, by means of this Mission 
Week 

1. To impress more deeply upon our own hearts, and upon 
the hearts of all our people, that the soul is more valuable than 
an3rtliing which this world can give. 

2. In dependence upon the Holy Spirit to lead many souls 
to the Saviour before the day of grace is ended, and the door of 
mercy closed for ever. 

We depend upon our Communicants 

1. To set apart a certain time in every day for special 
prayer. 

2. To bring all over whom they have any influence to the 
Mission Services. 

3. To lose no opportunity of pressing upon their friends 
and neighbours the solemn appeal of our Divine Master, ' What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? ' 

The plan of the Mission so far differed from that which is 
now usually followed, that there was no one Missioner in chief 
brought in from elsewhere, to whom the conduct of the work 
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was entrusted. Mr. Bodington, at that time Curate of St. 
John's, Middlesbrough, Mr. Moore, Mr. J. G. Rowe, Vicar of 
West Hartlepool, Mr. W. A. Scott, Vicar of Seaham, aU took 
part in it for a few days each. Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Postle- 
thwaite had both been expected, but were unable at the last 
moment to come. The curates of the parish, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Wrightson, all preached in their 
turns. But the chief Missioner, as well as the manager of the 
whole work, was the Vicar himself. His notes for an address 
of guidance to the Mission workers are preserved ; they are 
characteristic of the man. 

Of course bring people. District, &c. 
Individual souls. 

1. Divide yourselves in Church and Meeting. 

2. Deny yourselves. 

3. Watch and Pray. 
Watch for souls touched. 

Pray for Holy Spirit, especially if sermon seems feeble. 

4. Pray at Meeting. When I tell you, go and kneel by a 
soul. Help it to speak to God. Repeat point of sermon, God 
will soon bind up if broken. Do not be in a hurry to press 
believing. Tell the Lord's work. ' Humble yourself.' ' You 
have not loved God.' Now say, ' Oh God have mercy. Oh my 
Saviour.' Surrender. 

Neither seek for noise nor be afraid of noise. 

To be earnest. — See the White throne and two roads. 

To be calm. — Look on God. No fussing, talking in Church, 
&c. 

Be separated. — In Presence of God — Battle Field and 
Soldiers. 

Be judicious. — Bodily health. No overstrain. 
Second Week. Rest. 

5. Cast burden of your own souls on God — making notes for 
future. 

6. Expect Satan. Do not lose heart. Cast it on him. 
Self to die. — No V5ring with others — outdo others — ^to be 

conspicuous, to put self forward or hold it back. Pray for 
me — ask, when practicable ; but when not, e.g. in meeting, 
obey and leave my mistakes to Him, unless outrageous. 

Do not come to me without a reason — but with reason 
never scruple. 

Get addresses of those who do not go to meeting. 

Confidence in God. 

On the Friday after the Mission began it was evident that 
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the place was taken hold of, and, as he said afterwards, 
Wilkinson had to think out what to do with them. 

Next morning I got on my horse and had a good gallop. 
Then I met the workers, and set them to pray, while I shut 
myself up in the library and wrote my little book, ' Be ye recon- 
ciled to God,' and the four ' Mission Prayers.' I had the four 
prayers printed separately on cards, and got the printers to 
get them done that same day. On the Sunday night we had 
a wonderful service and after-meeting. At the end I gave them 
each a copy of ' Be ye reconciled ' and the first Mission Prayer, 
and asked them to use it carefully till Tuesday. Then on 
Monday C. C. W. and I got into the train and went to see Postle- 
thwaite. I remember saying to him, ' We have got hold of the 
people, but what are we to do now ? ' He advised us, and we 
went back, and held the service on Tuesday. We took the 
names of aU who wanted help, and saw them gradually all 
through Lent, one by one. It was a wonderful time, and many 
were brought through it to know our Lord. 

When the Mission was over, the following retrospect was 
printed and circulated in the parish, and amongst those else- 
where who had prayed for the Mission : 

Lent Mission in Auckland 

It has been thought right that those who have prayed for 
this work should know how far God has answered their prayer. 
There is no need for a long account, and it is written as simply 
as possible, in order that it may be understood by the most 
uneducated of those who have been pleading with their Father 
in Heaven, in behalf of this efEort for the Salvation of Souls. 
The plan of the Mission, as sketched in a former paper, was 
carried out during the week. The Clergy engaged in the work 
met for Holy Communion in St. Ann's Church every morning 
at 8 o'clock. Several of the parishioners were also present, 
and the number of Communicants was never less than 20, 
and on two occasions exceeded 50. After Holy Communion, 
the Clergy assembled for united prayer and study of Holy 
Scripture, and then retired to their own rooms for private prayer 
and meditation. The effect of this arrangement was very 
marked in the tone of all who were engaged in the work. The 
influence of the early Communion seemed to be shed over the 
entire day, and all are anxious to record their thankfulness for 
the increase of faith and brotherly love which, in answer to the 
prayers of their people, they receivedjduring those happy days. 
The same fruits of the Holy Spirit were manifested in many of 
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the Communicants. Some gave up themselves during the week 
to bringing strangers to the Services, and finding seats for 
them in Church. Others made it a duty to pray silently at 
intervals during the sermons, that the Holy Ghost might guide 
His Ministers-in speaking*according to His will. One Com- 
municant, whose name is still unknown, engaged a person to 
act as Bible woman during the week, and help forward the 
work of the Mission in any way that might be considered desir- 
able. The District ^Visitors, as a whole, exerted themselves 
earnestly to make known|in their districts the object of the 
Services, and to induce the people entrusted to their care to 
avail themselves of the opportunity which was afforded of 
listening to the message of their Heavenly Father. To sum 
up what has been said, we feel that we have to thank God — 

1st. — For the number of persons by whom the Services 
were attended, both on Sunday and during the week. 

2nd. — For the way in which all human excitement was 
restrained. It was an oft-repeated remark, how calm and 
solemn was the tone of the people both in the Church and in 
the Schoolroom. 

3rd. — For the manner in which all engaged in the work 
were drawn to each other, and the increase of trust in God 
and sympathy with each other, which was poured into their 
hearts. 

We come now to the main object of the Mission. The object 
of all the prayer and aU the preaching and all the efforts was 
to bring souls to the Saviour. How far has this been accom- 
plished ? It will be seen by reference to a former paper, that 
the work was carried on at two centres^St. Ann's Church, and 
Black Boy Schoolroom. At each centre, sermons were 
preached, and after-meetings held. The object of these 
meetings was thus announced : ' At the close of this service, 

an address will be given,' or ' A meeting will be held in the 

schoolroom, to which any persons who really desire more 
teaching are invited.' In the town these meetings were 
largely attended. In the Colliery, only few had courage to 
attend. This difference may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact, that at the Colliery the after-meeting was held in the same 
room as that in which the service had been held. Hence any 
person who remained behind was marked by the entire con- 
gregation — a test of earnestness which was not imposed iii the 
town, where all alike passed out of the Church, and only those 
who were themselves present in the Schoolroom could know 
with certainty the names of those who were thus anxious for 
further teaching. At these after-meetings a hymn was sung, 
prayer was offered, and very plain teaching given as to sin, 
salvation, repentance, faith, the work of the Saviour, decision. 
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&c. Notice was given that any persons who wished for more 
help might receive it from any of the Clergy, either at their own 
homes or at the Parsonage. So the week passed until Sunday 
evening, March 12, had arrived. Notice was given in the 
Church and in the Black Boy Schoolroom to the effect, that 
all who had attended any after-meetings during the week were 
invited to attend the concluding meetings, which were then 
about to be held. At these concluding meetings the following 
course was adopted : First, prayer was offered, then the Com- 
municants present were thanked for the help and sympathy 
which they had given during the week, and, except in special 
circumstances, desired to retire. The teaching of the week 
was then repeated, and it was clearly set forth, that there was 
no need of any human being intervening between a soul and 
its Saviour. AH therefore who felt that they had learned the 
way of salvation, and were able for themselves to seek the 
Saviour, were next desired to retire. It was clearly explained, 
that the names of those who remained would be taken, and 
that they would be regarded as asking help and guidance 
from their Ministers, as having been taught by God to see their 
own sin, and as earnestly anxious to be reconciled to Him 
against whom they had offended. After this explanation 
several retired, and at last 80 persons humbly and thankfully 
gave in their names. 

It would be wrong to go into further detail. Enough has 
been said to show how God has answered prayer — enough 
to show the importance of continuing, with increasing earnest- 
ness, the prayers which in different parts of England have, 
during the last week, been offered in behalf of this parish. . . . 

To Mr. Chapman, Wilkinson wrote : 

Parsonage, Bishop Auckland : April 21 [1865]. 

Your letter of March 7 arrived most seasonably, and was a 
great comfort to us. I took your advice about the body, and 
by frequent rides, and good food, and God's blessing, kept up 
my strength. I find it a great comfort now to be able to pray 
with faith for bodily strength. I felt a few months ago as if I 
was going to break up, and since then I have been led to plead 
day by day for health, and find that the prayer is not left 
unanswered. 

I sent you a paper with the general results of Mission Week. 
The indirect blessings could not be written. The daily Com- 
munion had a solemnising^influence which I could not have 
believed. All light conversation, all criticism of sermons, was 
excluded. It was understood that by common prayer God's 
blessing was to be obtained, and that each man was to go up to 
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the pulpit believing that in answer to the prayers of the whole 
body he would be helped to speak according to God's will. 
Many of our own inner circle received much blessing. It has 
brought to my darling wife that for which I have been praying 
and for which she has been seeking for years — the f uUer know- 
ledge of the Saviour, the thorough decided surrender of body, 
soul, and spirit to Him. One of my best people said they never 
realised the power of prayer till that week. Some who always 
appeared to be all that one could wish found in that week so 
much more of the fulness of the Saviour that it has been to 
them the beginning of a much higher life, a sort of second 
baptism. We have felt the need of an early celebration of 
Holy Communion every Sunday, and I trust that God will 
help us aU not to lose the spiritual strength which He has 
given. It has made a great change in my younger curate, 
a deacon, a very hopeful man, but one who wanted to be 
deepened. 

The persons to whom I referred in the paper which I sent 
were of different characters. We have seen them aU, some 
several times. Some were in great anxiety. I never saw such 
a deep sense of the burden of sin, except in those who had lived 
immoral lives, whereas these were with scarcely an exception 
amongst our most respectable people. Nearly aU who were 
deeply in earnest found peace, after much teaching as to the 
Saviour's work and much prayer. At one time nearly every 
room in the Parsonage had some one in who had no place to 
pray at home, but who was seeking with many tears. The joy 
which they seemed to feel (in some cases), when they realised 
the completeness of the Saviour's work and the pardon of their 
own sin, made one almost envy them. 

I have written none of this to anyone. I do not like 
to write about it, but I know you wiU pray with me 
that they may not be like the seed which fell on the stony 
ground. 

My wife keeps the young girls together in a Communicants' 
Class. I have the men, and some of the women are in another 
class of my wife's. A good many are quiet, steady-going cases, 
more of the t5rpe which I have been accustomed to since I began 
seeing people privately. They are going on quietly learning 
a little more each week, and will, I hope, in time be fairly started. 
Some remained back under a misapprehension as to the 
meaning of the invitation. There is no doubt that there has 
been a great blessing upon the parish. I wonder that I do not 
feel more happy. I ought to be, but the anxiety is very great, 
and that keeps me down. Perhaps God knows my nature and 
sees that I cannot bear being much ' lifted up,' as the Method- 
ists say. 
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To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

[? April] 1865. 

The more that I go about, the more I feel the wonderful 
effect of Mission Week. To ourselves it was the most quiet 
solemn time that I ever spent in my life. There were nine of 
us, some for one portion of the time and some for another. 
... I had no conception that we should so soon reap the 
harvest. I was certain that blessing would come in time, but 
I hardly dared to hope that it would come so soon. Some of 
my most religious people say that it was the beginning to 
them of a new life — some thoroughly respectable people so 
broken down by a sense of sin that for days nothing would 
comfort them ; careless young fellows and silly girls as well 
as grown up people beginning, at any rate, to lead a real 
Christian life. I cannot write all. I do not much Uke writing 
about it, but I am looldng forward with very great pleasure to 
a good long talk with you, if, please Gk)d, you are at Oxted, 
when we go South. 

To the Rev. C. Green 

Parsonage, Bp. Auckland : Aug. i, 1865. 

I am very sorry that Postlethwaite is going. . . . Amongst 
the attractions of Auckland was the thought of its vicinity to 
Coatham. With the exception of Moore, Postlethwaite is 
almost the only man in these parts with whom I can speak freely 
and yet be sure that he will neither speak, nor lead me to speak, 
anything which our Lord would not approve. More and more 
I feel the need of this watchfulness and self-restraint, if we are to 
grow in grace and enter into the Higher life. Clerical talk. 
Clerical jokes, Clerical sarcasms upon our Brethren, ruin the 
soul and deaden Its Heavenward aspirations, and send one 
home ashamed of the part which one has taken, and weakened 
instead of invigorated by what ought to have been a Com- 
munion of Saints. . . . 

On Sunday I am to give notice in St. Andrew's of a Meeting 
for enquirers on the Tuesday. If, which God grant, this 
succeed, I shall be more than fully occupied. Our idea in the 
Meeting is to get hold of those who are beginning to think. 
There wiU be no questions at first — only teaching. . . . 

We never forget you on a Friday and at other times. God 
bless you, my dear Green, in body and spirit and through all 
your holiday draw you nearer to Him]in whom is Life. 

A letter which he wrote to the same friend In that same 
summer shows the very spirit of his whole life. Mr. Green, 
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it seems, had urged him to take up with interests outside his 
work, which might be a relaxation and refreshment. 

East Hill, Oxted, Surrey : July 10 [1865]. 

While I grant most freely thei^importance of rest, &c., and 
feel the danger to which you refer of allowing one idea to take 
exclusive possession of the mind, stiU there is another side which 
must not be overlooked. The men who have moved the world 
have always been men of one idea. They have not, I grant you, 
always been happy, but they have prevailed with God and with 
man. We may obtain relief by not throwing ourselves exclu- 
sively into one great work, but we obtain the relief at the 
sacrifice of power. One rt'Xos to which aU the energies of the 
renewed nature are made to converge, this is the secret of 
success. When failure comes, and disappointment weighs down 
the spirit, then a man must lie at the foot of the cross, till God 
see fit to raise him up again, 'v He must not shrink from bearing 
thtf'Bins, the sorrows, the failures of his people. fiHe must not 
seek for relief, but stoop down and carry their burden, if he 
would be a true Priest and grow up into the likeness of Christ. 
Look at the men who fall back upon Art or Geology or any- 
thing else. They are more free from care, but they never 
taste the fulness of joy which he receives who has counted the 
cost and devoted his life to one object. In all this I am 
purposely putting one side forward as strongly as possible, not 
wishing for a moment to deny what may be said on the other 
side. 

I have had a very pleasant rest, seen a good deal of old 
friends, come in for some London society, and had the healthy 
discipline of being with people who never heard either of me or 
my work — aU which is good for a man. I had a heart-stirring 
day at Clewer ; their anniversary. Processions, services. 
Bishop of Oxford, &c., &c., quite perfect. 
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CHAPTER III 

TROUBLES AND SORROWS 

About this period the attitude of his Bishop, who, it will be 
remembered, was also the chief parishioner at Auckland, began 
deeply to grieve and disappoint Wilkinson. Although Bishop 
Baring had been exceedingly kind and trustful towards him 
at the beginning of his incumbency, differences of opinion 
and feeling began soon to show themselves ; and the Bishop 
was not a man to suppress his views. As early as Wilkinson's 
first May at Auckland the Bishop took exception to the doctrine 
— apparently about Baptism — set forth by one of the curates. 
He wrote to Wilkinson upon the subject. ' Felt quite iU,' 
the vicar wrote in his diary after receiving the letter. He went 
to see the Bishop, and the Bishop pained him further by remind- 
ing him that a good part of the curate's stipend was to come 
from the episcopal purse. He told Wilkinson that his own 
preaching — as may perhaps have been the case — was not all 
that it should have been ; that it lacked the ' treacle ' which 
attracts the human fly. When the time of the Mission came, 
the Bishop not only withheld his sanction (though he did not 
actually prohibit it), but forbade the attendance of any member 
of his household. In speaking to the vicar about it both before 
and after, ' the Bishop was like ice.' So strong was the 
objection taken by the Bishop to Wilkinson's methods that 
he withdrew his son from the care of the parochial clergy who 
had been preparing him for Confirmation. 

In September there is a note in the diary to the efiect that 
the Bishop told a visitor, who repeated it to Wilkinson, ' that 
G. H. W. was sanguine ; that he trusts to spirits, outside 
teaching ; ' that he, the Bishop, ' was not satisfied with the 
result of the Lent Mission — will not have another. So many 
women at Holy Communion at St. Ann's, so few men.' ' So 
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hard I found it to bear,' the vicar writes, ' so tempted to speak 
of it ; yet blessed be my Lord, I know it is His love — ^to teach 
me my danger, at least to try me.' 
In November : 

Bishop says I have been in a dangerous position, popular 
with a little circle by which I was surrounded, thinking no one 
like me ; led away, not to sympathise with those who differed 
from me — to take dark views of their state ; must have people 
to work in my way, &c. ' Search me, O Lord, and try me.' 

Wilkinson found it all the harder to bear the Bishop's 
treatment of him, because he had thrown himself whole- 
heartedly into furthering a scheme which the Bishop had 
recently started. Mr. Green observes that at Auckland 
Wilkinson endeavoured in a manner surpassing anything 
that he had done at Seaham 

to make the Parish realise its own corporate unity, and its 
relation to the Diocese. Bishop Baring, having opened a 
Church Building Fund to meet the increasing spiritual needs of 
new districts in town and country, issued a vigorous appeal 
for its support, to which Mr. Wilkinson at once responded by 
asking his people for liberal contributions. So intent, indeed, 
was he on securing the greatest possible amount of co-operation, 
that he organised a house to house collection. Ours was the 
only parish in the diocese, I believe, where any such systematic 
effort was made. 

It was called the ' Church Mission Basket,' and Sales of 
Work were held on behalf of it, and Wilkinson printed and 
disseminated earnest exhortations to contribute to it. His 
very zeal for the cause became a trial to him on dark days. 
' Pride came up,' he writes in December, ' as to way in which 
I put my feehngs as to Bishop aside, &c., &c. — anxious for 
Fund to succeed, in order to show reality of the work.' 

But if Mr. W. wished his people thus practically to acknow- 
ledge their relation to the Diocese at large, Mr. Green says, 
he was, if possible, still more anxious that all under his charge, 
whether belonging to the town or the outlying coUiery villages, 
should be brought to feel that they formed one body, and so had 
common interests and obligations. This object he sought to 
accomplish by making the patronal Festival on St. Andrew's 
Day an occasion for a grand corporate communion in the old 
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Parish Church, and by a big social gathering in the town hall 
of Bishop AucHand, when after what is called in the North a 
' tea fight,' speeches and addresses were dehvered, sometimes 
on topics of general interest by old friends of the Vicar, hke 
Dr. Donald Macleod of Glasgow, but always including some 
report of the work that was going on in different parts of the 
parish whether with signs of progress, stagnancy, or decline. 
This was our annual ' stock-taking,' and the well- understood 
mot d'ordre was ' no cooked accounts.' The festival so estab- 
hshed met a real want. People felt it to be a most happy 
bond of union as well as an incitement to higher aims. Year 
by year ever since 1865 St. Andrew's Day has continued to be 
observed in the same spirit, and, thank God, with unabated 
interest. 

His father came over to the first of these yearly gatherings. 
It was ' a day of great blessing,' Wilkinson notes in his diary ; 
' 102 communicants. St. Ann's full at night. Town Hall 
crammed.' He felt deeply thankful afterwards that he had 
preserved the letter which his father wrote to him that 
evening. 

From his Father 
St. Andrew's Day [1865], Oswald House, Durham. 

I cannot allow a post to leave, my dear George (for however 
convenient it would be to use the word ' Howard,' ' you are 
my George and ever will be), without expressing how deUghted 
I was to hear you this morning and to think that I had the 
credit of making and bringing up one so well fitted to do good 
amongst his people. I have clung to the day in which we all 
met at Limpsfield, and I should have been glad if that had 
continued whilst we both lived, but the way in which the whole 
service was performed — your own most beautiful address — 
added to the extraordinary number who stayed the Holy 
Communion, made it one of^ — nay the most interesting service 
I ever attended. Thank God that I should have been the 
instrument for doing so much good. 

I suppose such opportunities of hearing you (I carefully 
avoided asking you if you were to preach) are seldom afiorded 
on week days ; as, altho' I am quite justified amongst men by 
Mr. Sneyd's positive opinion that, situated as we are at Elvet, 
that it is our duty not only to go anywhere where the Gospel 
is preached, but if even it entails the use of horses and carriages 
and men rather than sit and listen to a ' lie,' as I feel assured 

' He was sometimes so called to distinguish him from his father. 
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we have both implied and practised at St. Oswald's, I cannot, 
however, get over the use of horses and carriage, &c., on a 
Sunday, and as it would entail also a disturbance of all the 
arrangements I have had ever since I kept house. But in 
every case where there is full service on a week day I depend 
on you letting me know, and if possible I will with as many 
as can, avail ourselves of the privilege of going to South Church. 

All through this period Wilkinson was keeping up his self- 
scrutiny with the same vigilance as before. He had lately been 
reading the ' Spiritual Combat ' for the first time. It made 
him still sterner with himself. Not only were the hours of 
rising, and the times spent in devotion, all noted, but a daily 
account was kept of how every quarter of an hour throughout 
the day was spent. Each week ends with a review, under the 
threefold heading of Sins, Blessings, Trials. 

Oct. 7. How fond of doing good for the enjo3?ment of it, 
not for glory of God, or the good of that soul. 

Oct. 21. Try this week more system for prayer in morning, 
finishing at I. [Go] out at 2. 2 piours] visiting, i reading. No 
waste after prayers at night. 

Nov. II. Then came illness and darkness. The Com- 
municants' Meeting, so cheering in itself, did me little 
good ; so with the meeting for Columbia. On the day 
Black Boy School was opened, came help. . . . Then on my 
way home I found how by writing hastily to the Bishop I did 
not write truly. It was true objectively, but not subjectively. 
It was hard to admit, but peace came with the admission. 
Then I had a hard struggle . . at Bishop's meeting. . . . My 
own trouble and disappointment about St. Ann's,' so difficult 
to throw myself into the larger meeting, so gritty. Perhaps 
St. Ann's is stopped to raise money for the Diocese. The 
Bishop prays. The Church is all dear to Christ, not merely the 
one part. Then my own aesthetic feelings are hurt — much 
hurt — and then it is awfully hard not to care about self. I 
want the approval of my world, not satisfied with my Master's 
love and my Master's approval. If He and His love were more 
realities to me, I could bear anything and be content to be 
nothing. Why am I so grieved about St. Ann's ? On account 
of the aesthetics. Because I do not like my church to be seen 
in such a state. 

Nov. 25. I will continue to trust in Him, and will stay 
myself upon my God. Oh, at least, my Father, let me not 

' He had wished to enlarge and beautify St. Ann's, the church 
in the town. 
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dishonour Thee. O let me not oblige Thee to take away the 
trial by my own want of trust and submission. 

About this period his self-accusations became exceedingly 
severe. The smallest inward movements of self-will or of 
spiritual pride were remorselessly set down, and treated as if 
they had been indulged and allowed their fuU swing. If a 
faithful friend told him that his preaching had been going ofi, 
he reproached himself for feeling vexed, as if he had com- 
mitted a crime. 

It may be said once for all, in reference to such strictures 
upon the workings of his own heart, that no one but himself 
would ever have had the least idea that the temptation to 
these faults was there. AU was perfectly restrained. Not a 
word, not a look, gave to his friends and associates a notion 
of the ' spiritual combat ' that was taking place within. But 
the strain of all these labours, in his own soul and in public, 
coupled with the distress caused by the alienation of the 
Bishop, was too great for Wilkinson's strength. At the 
weekly meeting of the clergy on Nov. 24 he was obliged to 
report that the doctor, with whom he had spent the whole 
of the previous Monday morning, had laid it upon him, as an 
absolute necessity, to take a long rest, far away from all 
parochial anxieties. On the second Sunday in Advent he 
fainted. 



To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

[Decetaber, 1865.] 

You will have heard ere this from my Father that I am 
to go away in January for three months. 

It has been a great trial, but I think now that I see it to be 
right. I wish that it could have been avoided, but it cannot. 
It is a blessing that I am comparatively speaking fresh, so that 
I hope a good rest will put me all right. 

It took me quite by surprise, and it has been a weary time, 
but now I think that I see my way clear and am happy once 
more. 

God bless you, my very dear Uncle. When we have any 
plans, one of us will write. Meanwhile rest assured of our 
warmest affection. 

He went to Cannes, and there, after a time, he recovered 
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health and spirits. It was at all times a solace and a strength 
to him to look upon a beautiful landscape, and the changing 
efiects of sea and sky. These did their work for him, under the 
blessing of God. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson from Mrs. Wilkinson 

Feb. 24, 1866. 

Quite suddenly the bright bracing air of Cannes, and the 
long drives and excursions that my Aunt took him, which kept 
him out for hours in the open air, his mind amused by the lovely 
scenery, seemed to tell upon him ; he began to sleep wonder- 
fully better and to eat well. He was quite thrown back a week 
by the sad shock he received in hearing of our good and most 
valuable friend Mr. Trotter's death. But he has now picked 
up again, and tho' I cannot say he looks anything very wonder- 
ful, yet he is now certainly gaining strength and health. God 
grant it may be continued! You may imagine what a shock 
Mr. Trotter's death was to us both. I dare not think of what 
a loss he will be to George. He was so truly good and generous, 
so devotedly fond of George I Whatever plan George made for 
the good of the parish, Mr. Trotter was always ready to support 
and help him. . . . 

Oh, I must tell you that George preached once at Cannes, 
it was last Sunday I I was dead against his doing so, fearing 
that it would fatigue him too much ; in fact George had made 
up his mind that he would not do so, but several things 
happened, which I will tell you when we meet, which made 
him [feel] he could not but do so, and even I was obliged to 
agree. He certainly did preach a beautiful sermon. When 
we went to dine with Aunt Grey in the evening, she came to 
him almost crying with excitement, saying that aU her friends 
came up to her after church full "of the beauty and solemnity of 
the sermon. Lady Abercorn said it nearly choked her, she felt 
it so. In fact I don't like to say what everybody said ; I 
am not sure that it is right to talk so of a sermon when God 
put it into his heart to preach it. I should not tell anybody 
but you and the dear Aunt, but I know how much you 
love him, so we will rejoice over him and feel proud of him 
together. Poor old Lord Brougham was sitting just under 
the pulpit ! . . . 

I forgot to say that one of the clergymen who were staying 
at Cannes for [their] health (there were 24 in church I hear) 
came to George before he went away, and said he must thank 
him for his sermon, for he and aU his brother clergymen had 
felt it had stirred them up and done them real good. . , . 
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To the Rev. C. Green 

Cannes : April ii, 1866. 
I am far stronger and feel better than I have done for many 
a long day. He has helped me wonderfully to cast the care 
upon Him, to live day by day, and to realise the truth of His 
own assurance that all will work together for good, and will in 
His time and in His way be rightly ordered. The only 
difficulty is to be sure what is His will, to be sure that self 
was put aside, &c. When I was in some anxiety on this 
point, a friend, accidentally, as man would speak, mentioned 
this text, ' Be ye not like to horse and mule, whose mouths 
must be held with bit and bridle — I will guide thee with Mine 
eye ' — the idea being. Do not seek for such signs as will leave 
no room for doubt. Live in close union with flie Lord, looking 
up to him, and you will be guided by His eye, led, you scarce 
know how, to the city where you would be. It helped me 
much, and in answer to all that you kindly say, I think I can 
assure you all that I am at least trying to put my own wishes 
aside and to watch for an opening — for some indication of His 
will. I feel that it is a most important time in my life. To 
return too soon, or to stay away too long, might hinder so 
much of the Blessing which God may have in store for me. 
Nay, I may without presumption add, for us, for we are so 
bound together as fellow workers, and so linked with our dear 
communicants, that I feel much of our Father's Blessing flows 
down to us not as individuals but as members of the one Body. 
The work seems so glorious, the possibilities of the future so 
grand, that I dread making even one false step. . . . 

Wilkinson resumed his work at Bishop Auckland on 
Sunday, June 10, with a sermon on the text, ' My hope of you is 
steadfast.' He notes in his diary : 

This coming back full of trial. What will be the end 
thereof ? At once my health gave way. At once Car's health 
gave way. Every meal was disturbed. We had no servants. 
Everything was in confusion. My heart was sad within me. 
And yet how many blessings have I ! This kindly welcome. 
No want of money. C. C. W. and G. H. W. are as never 
before. One point of health all right. . . . God showed me 
this passage : ' To accept any manner of service, as the will of 
God decrees, to be equal in this life, whatever the outward 
form of it may involve ' — to be indifferent to the mode, the 
place, the time, the whole outward circumstances — not 
indeed indifferent as to feeling. Never let me forget how all 
the misery of last winter was really preparing me for going 
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away, obliging me to go, preparing me for being absent. I 
know not what this means. I wished to be strong, I feel weak. 
All my own plans upset. Perhaps it is a preparation for death — 
— perhaps for much life and work. He knows. Let self die, and 
Christ be glorified. 

He was not left long before the sorrows which had made 
themselves felt returned. On Monday, June 18, while he 
was reading the Psalms for the day, of which, as he notes, one 
was the funeral Psalm, ' Lord, Thou hast been our refuge,' his 
father's life came violently to its end. Mr. Wilkinson was out 
with a gun after rabbits on his brother's property at Wingate. 
He had a careless way of carrying his gun low in his hand. The 
gun went off as he was walking through a plantation ; the 
charge went in at the back of his ear, and he died in an 
instant. 

Wilkinson was immediately summoned. He went over to 
Wingate, but not before he had thought of the little duties 
which he was obliged to put off. He brought his father's 
body home to the house at Durham, where he was joined by 
his brother Henry. He wrote a little later to his uncle : 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

Parsonage, Bp. Auckland : July 12, 1866. 
My dearest Uncle, — I hope that by this time you have 
quite recovered from all your fatigue, and feel no bad effects 
from your trying journey to Oswald House. It seems like 
some dreadful dream — that long, dreary week. Even now 
there rises up continually before my mind the thought of that 
dismal day at Wingate — ^the little upper room, and the sheet 
over all — and then, as I drew the sheet aside, everything just 
as I had always seen them, the boots and leggings and coat 
which I knew so well — ever5rthing the same except the face — 
I shall never forget it. Often I cannot believe it. I fancy 
that he is coming over, and catch myself saying to myself that 
I will ask his advice about this or that alteration, and then I 
remember that all our talks — so free, so happy, so like the talks 
of real friends as well as of father and son — all are over for this 
world. Hereafter it may be there will be happier talks, things 
made clear which now are dark, difficulties which beset our 
path here for ever removed. Then I am convinced we shall 
see that our Heavenly Father has done all in perfect love, as well 
as perfect wisdom. What we do not know now, we shall know 
hereafter — of this I feel more and more certain every day, 
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that we shall be able to see that it is best as it is, but every day 
it seems more strange. 

However it is no use writing more about it. One thing I 
long for, that we may all get all the good from it which God 
wishes that we should derive. 

Always on the watch for occasions of thankfulness, he 
entered in his diary at the end of that sad week : 

Mercies gradually revealed. 

1. Perhaps to save from dreadful illness. 

2. If not ready, more time in answer to prayer. 

3. God's love. 

4. His own wish. 

To this is appended the note : 

Trial in my own relations with Bishop being complicated. 

A few days later he writes : 

Gets worse as it goes on. Living for the day — day by day 
— only plan. 

Then on the day of the funeral : 

Weary and broken down. It seemed so hard to look 
forward and see all my work for Christ stopped — all the bright, 
happy work — and nothing but secular cares. ' Day by day ' 
helped this, but not all at once. Mark this. 

On Saturday night I woke up cold and yet hot — faint, as 
if all my nerves were shattered. I got up. I went down. I 
got some candles. I made up my mind for no rest and just 
threw myself upon God. Only to be compared to the night 
before Mission Week. At last sleep. Blessing of Holy Com- 
munion on Sunday — ^not at the time, but after. I saw then 
that all was in His hands, health, work, parish, all. He would 
order. Day by day. ' Be ye not like to horse and mule.' 
Perhaps better not do so much parish work. Perhaps better to 
have self crushed, and have people speak slightingly of parish 
neglected, &c. . . . Just cling. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that Wilkinson 
did not recover his health and spirits as rapidly as had been 
hoped. Work and self-discipline were a constant struggle. 

Saturday, July 14. It seems so strange, nearly every day 
begins with weakness and utter weariness. By degrees God 
helps me, but it seems so strange. I know He is love, but 
weakness of body with dull, stupid heaviness tries me much, 
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and what it all means I know not. Yet majiy mercies mingled 
with trial. 

Wednesday, July 18. Worrying about money generally 
shows me that I am not well. 

On Monday, August 20, he was once more laid up and unable 
to do anything for a month but to keep an eye on the work 
from his sick room. 

To the Rev. C. Green 
Parsonage, Bishop Auckland : Aug. 23, i866. 
There is nothing, I think, which I need ask you to do for me 
to-day, except ... to call at a sort of second-hand shop 
exactly opposite the foot of Tenters Street, at which Mackenzie 
works. I fancy he was to look in and see me to-night. If so, 
ask him to postpone his visit, and if there be any pressing 
matter to mention it to you. 

Many thanks for the ' Cure d'Ars.' It is intensely interest- 
ing — in many ways. The strong development of Mariolatry, 
mingled with an , evident outpouring of Heavenly Blessing 
vouchsafed in spite of that which seems the most vital of all 
errors, suggests much thought. Again the intensity of religious 
feeling which seems to be aroused by localising the presence of 
our Lord in ' The Blessed Sacrament.' It is all interesting and 
rather perplexing. 

I am much the same — no cause for any anxiety — only time 
required to let the thing run its course. ... It is perhaps the 
best way for me to keep this week — fraught as it is with so 
many solemn thoughts. This day three years I preached my 
first sermon at St. Ann's. How many mercies have we received 
since then . . . and even more, how good the trials have 
been ! How wonderfully our Lord has been leading us to trust 
simply to His strong arm and not to depend on any earthly 
supports ! . . . 

A time of weakness, he writes in his diary. On the 17th 
[August] went down to Redcar. On the 20th was laid up with 
sort of scarlatina, and did not recover for some time. On 
September 12 I began to review my life. ' Search me, O God, 
and prove me. Try me, and examine my heart.' 

I. The way in which any worry rests upon and crushes my 
spirit, whether it be the Bishop, or A., or money difEculties. 
AU alike crush me and come up in midst of prayers, in midst of 
everything. The only remedy to cast myself upon Jesus Christ, 
pleading His own words, ' Abide in Me.' 
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2. I am still careless about the body. . . . Then I am 
tempted in my iUness to dwell ioo much on it. I find myself 
. . . making the worst of it. . . . 

3. I am sadly wanting in . . . interest for individuals. 
Some one said, ' You care for them as a whole, but not as 
individuals.' A truth in this. Each one soul, each one 
redeemed, marked with cross, part of temple of Holy Ghost — 
temple of Holy Ghost, himself, herself, with capacities for 
never-ending life in Heaven. 

4. I am much wanting in all Love, all real love to my 
Father — Saviour — Spirit. This springs from want of Faith. 
I want meditation to produce Faith, and Faith to produce 
Love, and all alike the gift of God. 

5. Again, I soon lose tranquillity. I am soon distressed by 
a stranger coming, a Uttle fresh work. I lose the union with 
my God and find it hard to return. 

6. I am wanting in little acts of home kindness, to my 
wife, to my children. So very little makes them happy. 

From Mrs. Wilkinson to the Rev. T. Wilkinson 

The Parsonage, Bishop Auckland : July 7 [1866], 
All my afternoons this week have been spent in pajring 
visits, G. H. thinking that one great work of the Parish Clergy- 
man's wife is to call often upon all the respectable people in the 
town. ... So I am continually going my rounds, for there 
are such numbers of them in a town like tiiis, that I have no 
sooner come to the end, when it is time to begin again. I think 
it is a good thing ; it seems to make such a kind feeling towards 
the clergyman, and then I get to hear many a little thing that 
is useful to G. H. . . . I must say the people here do appreciate 
G. H., and that is a great, great comfort. I could not help 
feeling pleased yesterday : a man who does not seem to care 
about anything, and I fear about religion least of all, seemed 
really quite unhappy to see G. H. looking worn and tired. He 
said, ' If Mr. Wilkinson would only take care of himself and 
feel how valuable he is to us — if he only is well enough to keep 
a guiding hand over the Parish and to sit in his study for us 
to consult with, we 'd be thankful ; so he must not fash hisself 
to do all he has done, but just keep hisself well enough to stay 
with us as our Pastor, for we should miss him if he were to leave 
us.' 



CHAPTER IV 

DIFFICULTIES WITH THE BISHOP 

Matters with the Bishop meanwhile were fast becoming un- 
bearable. To the increasing divergence between the two men 
in opinion and general feeling was now added a difference of 
policy in one definite question of pressing importance. The 
Rev. Henry A. Mitton, now Master of Sherburn Hospital, 
who succeeded Wilkinson as Vicar of Bishop Auckland, states 
the position thus : 

The ancient parish church of St. Andrew stood apart, about 
a mile out of the town, while in the town itself was only St. 
Ann's, a chapel of ease, comparatively small, and rendered to 
a large extent useless by the appropriation of the sittings, which 
were regularly bought and sold, as though private property. 
Bishop Baring was exceedingly anxious for a new Church and 
new Parish [to be carved out of the town part of the ancient 
parish and made independent of it] but on the last point a 
difficulty arose. Mr. Wilkinson was then at the height of his 
influence and popularity, and could not bear the thought of 
letting go a large and important part of the parish. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that Wilkinson's 
objection to the division of the parish was not due to love of 
power and dislike of losing any portion of it. He was keenly 
aUve to the advantages of preserving nnity in a town like 
Bishop Auckland. The letter which he wrote to his uncle on 
May 2, 1864,' shows how important he felt it to be that there 
should not be within such an area rivalries of teaching and 
glaring contrasts of practice. 

Some action taken by Wilkinson in connexion with a public 
meeting to discuss the situation was held by some to have 
been not straightforward. His sensitive spirit was deeply hurt. 
He wrote in his diary on November 10, 1866 : 

1 See above, p, 49. 
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How mysterious are God's dealings. We pray for guidance, 
for help ; persons come forward to volunteer to aid us ; every- 
thing lool^ hopeful ; and then comes this terrible back-cast. 
The work thrown back. My character attacked. I know how 
much suffering I need. I know how much has to be burned 
out of me, but it is very strange and mysterious. One thing 
there must be, humility and trust. 

Was it a mere snare of Satan, blinding my eyes, and making 
me 

Yield with raw haste, half-sister of delay ? 

Was it a part of God's will ? or was it my own self will ? It does 
no good to ask. The trial must teach me something. How 
needful is the prayer that God will assist us in the prayers which 
we make before Him in all our troubles and adversities when- 
soever they oppress us. 
What is taught ? 

1. Straightforward. 

2. Thought of all persons who may be affected by my 

conduct. 

3. To be content to stand alone. 

4. To cease from man. . . . 

W. D. T.'s interview [with the Bishop] very strange. He 
told him how much he valued, &c., &c., what he thought of my 
work, &c., &c., &c. So he went on. Yet he thinks that for 
two years I have been working on in an underhand way, &c., 
&c., &c. 

It is very strange. In some respects things look brighter, 
but not in others. What to do as regards myself ? How to 
clear my own character with the Bishop — ^how to prevent him 
speaking as he has done of me. Yet the future of Church work 
looks brighter than it ever did. Yet — ^how much is there of 
worry and of anxiety in the future. 

Nov, 24. Saturday brought final letter from the Bishop — 
at least final for a time. I have learnt, I hope, 

1. How much I depend ori opinion of men. 

2. How much I want firmness. 

3. The need of suflScient rest and quiet, so as to be pre- 
pared when these trials come. 

The Bishop had in fact spoken freely of Wilkinson's conduct 
as ' Jesuitical.' He had somehow formed the conviction 
that before leaving his diocese for a long stay in the South of 
England, which was rendered necessary by Mrs. Baring's 
health, he had received from Wilkinson a promise that no 
further steps should be taken in thematter until after his return. 
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He now held that he had distinctly played him false. He said 
so without reserve. He expected from Wilkinson an acknow- 
ledgment to that effect. Unhappily, while this condition of 
estrangement continued, an incident took place which made 
matters worse. The Bishop sent the vicar a note telling him 
that he had received information from a parishioner that the 
curate had introduced the ' wearing of a napkin with a fringe 
over his arm,' and desiring that this strange vestment should 
be at once discontinued. The vicar wrote back to say that 
he was calling a meeting of his churchwardens, ' as legal repre- 
sentatives of the parishioners,' to advise him how ' to avoid 
such a system of anonymous accusations being established ' 
in the parish, and said that he could have Uttle comfort in the 
Church's service, if even at the Holy Communion he might 
unintentionally ' furnish a communicant with materials for 
widening that breach which most unhappily had been made 
between his Lordship and himself.' The Bishop retorted that 
the communication was not anonymous ; that the best way to 
prevent such appeals to the Bishop was ' to avoid the intro- 
duction of novelties ' ; and that the question whether persons 
so appealing ought beforehand to acquaint the clergyman with 
their intention of doing so must depend ' on their amount of 
confidence in him, and whether they think he can bear to be 
told of his faults.' 

In connexion with the last cut in the Bishop's letter, it 
may be mentioned that on AU Saints' Day of the previous year 
Mr. Green had felt it his duty to take Wilkinson to task for some 
fault which he had observed in him. He could not afterwards 
remember what the fault was. But Wilkinson never forgot 
what had happened. His diary contains the entry, in an 
emphatic hand, ' Walk with Green in the Park,' and year by 
year the memory of that walk and its lesson recurred to his 
grateful mind. Here are specimens of notes to that effect. 



To the Rev. C. Green 

St. Peter's Vicarage, 2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. ; 
25 October, 1881, 

Why not give an address to the few of my earnest people 
who as yet have returned, on All Saints' Day at 5 p.m. ... It 
would be very nice on that day, above aU days. You remember 
that walk which we had in liie Park in Auckland. 

G 
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Lis Escop, Truro ; 31 Oct. 1883. 
This day always links me with you and in the midst of a 
very busy week I must send you a single line of remembrance. 
God bless you always, and give you back aU you have done for 
me. 

Norfolk Hotel, Harrington Road, S.W. : 
21 Oct. 1896. 
Shall you be able to come to luncheon Saturday 31st — the 
anniversary of that never to be forgotten walk in Auckland 
Park after a Rural Decanal meeting at Brancepeth ? 

It was not to be wondered at that the winter of 1866 and 
the earlier part of 1867 were a period of much bodily as well as 
mental suffering. 

Jan. 19, 1867. Strange how nervous I was made by a 
letter from the Bishop about nothing but a matter of business. 

Feb. 9. How one looks back and sees mistakes in the 
past. Even so I fear lest in all that I am doing I should be 
making mistakes and shall look back and find that I have 
done so. Well, He knows. He knows the evil, and the 
desire to be good, the desire to please Him. Lord, lighten my 
darkness. 

Feb. 16. I am iU, low, weak, nervous. Everything is a 
burden. I must face it. I must first count my mercies. 

1. With no anxiety about 0[swald] H[ouse]. 

2. With church business ofi my hands till Confirmation is 
over. 

3. With no money difiiculties. 

4. Allowed to taste Christ's suffering, to know something 
of what He felt. ' Oh that I had the wings of a dove that I 
might flee away and be at rest.' Rest, silence, quiet. How 
different from all this worry 1 How He must have felt it ! 

Sins — ^Want of earnestness. Growing careless about 
devotion. Impatience and want of love. 

Feb. 22. I must try by God's help and get strength. 
Little things worry me so much. ... I must go forth in the 
strength of the Lord God. I am His child — the son who was 
dead and who am now alive again. To say words of contempt 
is to go forth in the strength of man. Here is an opportunity 

1. For trust in God. 

2. For silence. . . . 

3. For straightforward, holy courage. . . . 

4. I may learn how dependent I am upon God. 

5. Perhaps (though I trust. not) for more suffering, for 
power to taste more of the Lord's bitter cup. 
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Wednesday, March 13. A day of dreariaess is Wednesday 
— always. The Confirmation passed off well and I had a 
pleasant ride with Harry, but then came a time of utter 
dreariness and weariness. Then Proud brought his note. . . . 
Then my own spirit, but I went alone, and though my prayers 
were cold and dreary, the comfort was not denied. It came 
afterwards. 

I wonder why my Father gave it to me. Was it in love, 
to make the real letter less tr3dng — or was it to chasten me 
for my sin ? I think the latter. Thank God, Lent is revealing 
sin— in thought, in word and deed. Though I am better ip 
rising, still far from right. Still need to go early to bed and 
to rise early and watch. 

I feel so weak and ill and worn. How ill, no one knows 
but myself. Head weary, spirits low. I know it is body. I 
do not wish to repine. I ought to acknowledge that it is 
all good, that He does aU things well ; but ' oh ye of little 
faith.' 

A short visit to Lady Londonderry at Wynyard on January 
5 was a relief and pleasure, bringing the satisfaction of feeling 
that, whatever differences he had with his present patron, 
his differences with his first patroness were over. The 
masterful old lady had lately parted with a servant who had 
been with her for some years. ' I think,' she said, ' you have 
been happy with me.' The man answered, ' Oh, my lady, 
indeed I have good reason to thank God that I came to you. 
I have received great good to my soul since I came to you.' 
' Ah, Scott,' Lady Londonderry answered, ' it is not through 
me that you have got all this good ; it is through that good Mr. 
Wilkinson.' 

Other encouragements were not wholly wanting. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson, from Mrs. Wilkinson 

B. A. : Jan. 19, 1867. 

G. H. seems to be getting quite a name in the Diocese. 
John Grey told Aunt Grey lately that no clergyman in the 
Diocese was more respected than G. H. You will think I 
write about nothing but G. H. and his praise, but I write to 
you so often that I cannot help my feelings being expressed as 
I write, and as I admire G. H. beyond measure, and respect 
him beyond all duty of respect to my husband, and love him 
— ^perhaps too much — I naturally treasure up any praise that 
others may give him, when I think they mean it really. 

G 3 
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To the Rev. C. Green 
Parsonage, Bp. Auckland : May 18, 1867. 
... For myself I am obliged to think of the vile body, 
which is not always an obedient servant ; but all your prayers 
have so been answered for me that I have never been more 
happy than I have been the last three weeks. If only this 
feeUng lasts nothing can touch me. I feel : 

1. That if we are to be made Uke our Lord we must have 
trial in some form, and that the only way of finding rest is to 
kneel quietly and take His yoke upon us and try to love it 
because it is His yoke. 

2. That the blessings which we have in this parish are very 
great. The work is steadily advancing — souls are one by one 
awakened — our own people are deepening. We have Weekly 
Communion. We shall soon have, please God, at any rate a 
decent church in the town,^ and the parish church is available 
for aU the year.^ We are spared the internal bickerings by 
which many parishes and many Brotherhoods of Clergy are 
embittered. Many work with us and we work happily together. 

3. If we keep near to our Lord, He can and wiU point out 
the way when He wishes us to leave — He brought us here. No 
one can reaUy hurt us. No one can touch a hair of the head 
without His permission, and He will only permit it so far as is 
needed to crucify self and raise us into closer union with His 
resurrection life. 

So I try to rest quietly, to keep the body in good health so 
as not to become morbid, and to leave the future with Him. 
When I am not able to carry out these principles, I say,' Wilkin- 
son, you are an ass, and not fit to teach others.' 

I feel worried sometimes about you all, lest it is injuring 
your future to keep you here, but I can only repeat what I 
have said before, that I trust you to teU me of any post which 
becomes vacant to which you are drawn. Though it would 
cost me much to say Good-bye, still I think I should spare no 
effort or influence which I could use to secure for you such 
a post, and so in some measure return the comfort and help 
which you have given me these many years. 

As I write, the thought rises as to the unspeakable blessing 
of knowing that our Lord lives, that He is thinking of us and 
ordering each step. Oh may He draw us nearer to Him, and 
help us not merely to work for Him, but to trust Him, and to 
trust His love, and so to love Him as to be content to leave all 
with Him. 

' It had been determined to renovate and decorate the existing 
St, Ann's. 

' Gas lighting had been introduced. 



CHAPTER V 

ENDING OF THE AUCKLAND MINISTRY 

On August 13, after working till 2 o'clock in the morning to 
clear off business, Wilkinson started for a holiday in Scotland 
with all his family. It was a time of great refreshment. He 
met or was joined by several old friends, Mr. Maclagan, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. James Graham, Dr. Macleod, Mr. Stocks, Lady 
Grey, and others ; but the great enjoyment was to be with his 
wife and children in the glorious air of the hills and moors of 
what was afterwards his own diocese. 



From Mrs. Wilkinson to Miss C. Trotter 

Pitlochry, Scotland : August 21, 1867. 

The only fault I find is that the days pass so dreadfully 
quickly. We breakfast at 8.30, all together, which we enjoy 
as a great treat, as we never can do so at home.' It is a real 
delight to me to be able to pour out my husband's coffee and 
not to feel that one need hurry. No door bell ringing every 
5 minutes. Indeed it has been unnecessary for anybody to 
ring the beU, for the front door stands open from 6 in the 
morning till 10 at night. . . . 

The children are so happy, especially the three eldest. 
They think Scotland even more delightful than they imagined 
it would be, which is wonderful, for they had anticipated all 
kinds of enjoyment. One of the chief delights, after chmbing 
mountains, is, when we come home too late for their 5 o'clock 
tea and we all have tea and dinner at the same table ; they 
think it is dining late and that they are very grand. Then I 
think that the delight of all deUghts is having their Father to 
play with and walk with. Even your godchild appreciates 
it. Yesterday we took the six children in a wagonette ; it 

I At home he always breakfasted by himself. 
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was great fun, only we all got wet thro', and as I had no servants 
in the house, as they had not returned from Blair Atholl, it 
was rather hard work for M. J. and me to get them all dry 
and warm again. 

To the Rev. T. Myers 

Aug. 28, 1867 : Pitlochry, Scotland. 

As I look back, I feel that the weak point in the parish 
work as a whole has been in house to house visiting. I re- 
member well the good which I effected, actually making a 
congregation at Kensington by simply taking the lists of one 
visitor after another and going round to every one, making 
notes of cases which seemed to require further visiting but 
gaining a personal knowledge of all in my district. We have, 
thank God, done much, but I fear that in this we have failed 
as a whole. I shaU be glad to know what the result of your 
Friday talk on this head may be. . . . 

The correspondence which has unexpectedly devolved upon 
me and the difficult questions which my reading is suggesting 
have already altered the character of my holiday. God, who 
knows my future and who orders all, has His own wise reasons 
for this and it is not possible for me to be happier than I am, 
though not free from anxiety — 

1. As to the parish. 

2. As to the questions on which I must preach when, God 
willing, I return. The more I read, the more strong I become in 
distinctive Church teaching, and this will I know be unpopular, 
and flesh and blood shrinks from the utterance, but God help- 
ing me the people shall have my whole mind, if I am spared to 
return. 

To the Rev. C. Green 

Pitlochry, Scotland : Oct. 8, 1867. 
I answer your note at once. Myers thought that the 
church [St. Ann's] would not be closed [for alterations] till 
after my return, so the subject was postponed. 

1. We must engage the Town Hall for Sundays. The 
arrangement could be left in Proud's hands, who will manage 
it for us better than any one else. (Notice put in the papers, 
&c.) 

2. The Wednesday evening service and any evening 
service for Saints' Days (e.g. St. Luke's Day) can be held in the 
Harrington School at 8 o'clock. 

3. The Friday morning and the morning service of any 
Saint's Day can be held in the parish church at 12 o'clock. 
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We can then meet for our conference in the vestry of the 
parish church at J before 10. Armitage must have a fire 
ready for us. 

4. The Holy Communion must be administered every 
Sunday morning after morning service in the Parish Church 
and the sermons kept as short as possible. It wiU never do to 
deprive ourselves and the people of the opportunity of weekly 
Communion. 

5. I think on the whole that it is better not to begin a 
Holy Communion on Saints' Days without explanation. 

When St. Ann's is opened, it wiU be the natural time for 
a new start with St. Andrew's Day — a time for me to preach 
as to my views, system, &c., and then we can begin whatever 
it seems desirable to begin afresh. 

If on any of these points you do not agree, there is time 
for another letter which I shall receive here on Thursday. . . . 

I know that you and Proud wiU take care that the Bishop 
does not alter or arrange an3rthing which devolves on me as 
incumbent to alter or arrange. My interests are safe in your 
hands. 

One special ' mercy ' which he records, as such, during his 
stay at Pitlochry was a meeting with the Rev. T. T. Carter of 
Clewer. He had not made Mr. Carter's personal acquaintance 
before, but in 1865 he had heard him preach in London, and 
had paid a visit, which interested him deeply, to the wonderful 
series of institutions which were beginning to rise out of the 
prayers and labours of that holy man at Clewer, as well as 
to the House of Charity in Soho.' Mr. Carter's book on the 
' Life of Sacrifice ' had been one of the books which he fed 
upon with the greatest profit when he first went to Bishop 
Auckland, and just at this time he was studying his ' Doctrine 
of the Priesthood.' The two men of God were much drawn 
to each other, and as years went on Wilkinson's esteem for Mr. 
Carter increased more and more, and he would advise persons 
for whom he desired the highest spiritual culture to resort to 
Mr. Carter for confession and guidance. He wrote in his diary : 

On Thursday [August] 29 I had a talk with Mr. Carter. He 
was very kind and sympathised with me. His advice was 
confirmatory of the conclusions at which I had arrived. 

I. Nothing more important for ourselves and for our work 
than our personal sanctification, and this is furthered or ought 
to be furthered at Bishop Auckland. 

' See above, p. 67. 
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2. Dangerous and destructive of our own comfort in after 
trials to have acted with self-willed choice. 

3. To give my people the negative assurance that I am not 
a Romanist, not anything which is out of harmony with true 
English Churchmanship. 

The entry shows that he had been thinking of resigning 
Bishop Auckland, though without any call, as yet, to go else- 
where. 

He returned from this happy rest to Auckland on Thursday, 
October 17. On the Tuesday following came a letter from Mr. 
Kempe, the famous Rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, offering 
him a small benefice in London. The cure itself was what 
people would call unimportant, but Mr. Kempe seems to have 
laid stress upon the openings which it might make for a wider 
work. 

Tuesday, 22nd. Letter came. Much anxiety, but much 
help and proof of God's love. I must try — 

1. To seek first God's Kingdom and Righteousness. 

2. To think of souls of people. People here, people there. 
Not my own comfort, influence, usefulness, but the work which 
will solemnly be given into my care. In thinking of work 
here and there this is to be my thought. All about Church 
Societies — Committees — S.P.G. — all this only secondary. The 
first thought is the parish — my parish. 

It w£is a wearisome task to come to a decision. To accept 
Mr. Kempe's offer meant a sacrifice of 300/. a year ; but the 
generous uncle at once promised to make up the difference. 
His stepmother, his sister, one or two of the curates, urged him 
to go. His doctor guaranteed that he would be perfectly well 
if he stayed, if he would only ' not worry, 'and take more exer- 
cise. His kind friend Mr. Trotter (the younger) was really 
angry with him for thinking of going, and called it a ' desertion.' 
' Which temptation is it ? ' he wrote in his diary, ' stones 
made bread, or casting self down from rock ? . . . My judg- 
ment decided to go ; my feeUng wished to stay.' 

To the Rev. C. Green 
7, Seamore Place, Mayfair, London, W. ; Oct. 31, 1867. 
I am very busy — writing for curates for Bishop Auckland — 
seeing St. Peter's, &c., &c. I am much perplexed — all here so 
very tempting, but the feeling for AucMand increasing daily. 
I am going to-night to Enfield to see Maclagan. 
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God bless you all. What you have been to us and how I 
have felt the blessing of your friendship at this time I need 
not say. 

I am very perplexed, but very happy. I feel that if I 
make a mistake in my decision God will still Bless me if I 
decide honestly. The difi&culty is which is right. 

To the Rev. T. Wilkinson 
Parsonage, Bishop Auckland : Nov. 3 [1867]. 

I only add a line to say how much I hope that you will 
not be anxious about me. Whether I stay or go, there is so 
much that promises a useful, happy life in either place, that 
I am perfectly at ease, only waiting till I see my way more 
clearly, and sure that it will be made clear to me. I saw John 
Ward,' and everything on that score is straight without any 
difficulty. Mr. Kempe gives me as long as I wish for considera- 
tion. As I have said, I feel sure that I shaU see my way 
clearly by degrees. 

My chief anxiety now is to hear that you are better and 
that you are fairly started on your southward tour, which will, 
I hope and believe, send you back well, as we all long to see 
you. God bless you, my very dear Uncle. It is Sunday, so 
I will not write more. 

In the midst of the agitation of this choice came a telegram, 
bringing him news scarcely less grievous than the death of his 
father in the previous year. His afiectionate and cherished 
uncle, Thomas Wilkinson, was dead, at Lyons. The telegram 
arrived at 11.25 °ii Friday, Nov. 8 ; at 12.55 Wilkinson was in 
the train on his way to the spot. 

To the Rev. F. R. Chapman 

Hotel Collet, Lyons : Nov, 10 [1867]. 
My dearest Chapman, — ^A great sorrow has come to us. 
The Uncle whom you knew is gone. He arrived at Lyons 
on Thursday, quite well — dined at Table d'Hote, fuU of 
spirits — went happily to his bed, and never woke again. I 
got a telegram at Auckland on Friday that he was very ill, 
travelled straight, and got here this morning, and a wretched 
kind of Sunday it has been. I had no conception of the 
difficulties which such an event involves in France. You 
know what he was to me — ^how I owed Rome to him, and 
Palestine, and meeting my wife — nearly all the happiness of 

' The agent for the Durham property. 
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my life. He had just promised the 300/. a year which I 
should lose by going to London, and when the telegram 
arrived I had to decide in three hours whether to go to St. 
Peter's [Windmill Street], or remain— my feeling for remaining, 
my judgment for going. The telegram came when I had had 
a week of anxious days and disturbed nights, seeing my way 
clearer and clearer to go, and yet longing to stay. This has 
upset and may have stopped all the idea of going to London. 
I gave Kempe free leave to fill it up, and perhaps he has done 
so. If he has decided to wait, it will be some days before I 
can decide. I wish I had time to write fully, but it is not 
possible. ' East Hill, Oxted, Surrey ' will, please God, be 
my direction on and after Wednesday. 
God bless you all. 

Ever yr. aflf. 

G. H. Wilkinson. 

To the Rev. C. Green 

East Hill, Oxted : Nov. 22, 1867, 

I am perfectly clear as to my duty. Thank God He has 
spared me a shadow of a doubt as to the fact of my decision 
being right, but I cannot tell how it has broken me down in 
body and spirit. However, it is done — I have seen Kempe 
and accepted it. He was very kind — spoke of the sacrifice 
which I was making, &c., said that the advice which Arch- 
deacon Bland gave as to writing to the Bishop was most 
important — that it was clearly right to write to him — that 
when no word of reconciliation was found in the Bishop's reply 
it was absolutely important for the Church's sake that I 
should leave Auckland. 

I have asked my sister to send you the copied part of my 
letter to Proud which will tell you the point in which I regarded 
it, tho' you already know it. On the one side a longing to 
stay — greater than I can express — ^but on the other side an 
intense conviction that I had not the right to refuse a work 
which I could do, to attempt to bear and to do that which 
WEis beyond my strength alike in body and in spirit — ^to stay 
because I wish to stay — possibly to do harm, to undo a good 
work and then to be idle and broken down for the rest of my 
ministerial life. 

Those who stood nearest to him during this period of trial 
and conflict saw nothing in his conduct that was not edif jdng. 

Never once, says Mr. Green, did he seem to deviate by a 
hair's breadth from the hne of most straightforward action, 
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nor can any of us recall a single angry or disrespectful word 
uttered by him in regard to the Bishop's conduct, even when 
most provocative. Again and again at our weekly meeting 
would he pray for grace to rem.ember the duty we owed to our 
Father in God, and repeatedly did he insist on the necessity 
of keeping a check on both thoughts and speech. . . . 

How much suffering all this prolonged misunderstanding and 
estrangement meant to one so loyal as a churchman and so 
naturally sensitive, and what it cost him to leave a parish that 
had twined itself round his very heart, and to be driven away 
in disgrace, as it seemed, from his native county, can never be 
fully told. His letters written at the time, as well as long 
afterwards, are painful to read. Never shall I forget one 
morning in St. Ann's Chapel when, standing in the stall opposite 
to say the Psalms for the day — I chanced to look across, and 
saw tile big tears welling up and stealing down his cheeks. It 
was at the words : ' Thou calledst upon me in troubles, and I 
delivered thee, and heard thee what time as the storm fell 
upon thee. I proved thee also at the waters of strife.' What 
time as the storm fell ttpon thee is in my mind as inseparably 
associated with thoughts of Wilkinson as the common motto, 
' Strangers and pilgrims,' which we took away with us from 
Seaham Harbour. 

Watching his later career, when he became confessedly one 
of the most striking personalities in our Church, and impressed 
by the testimonies borne on all hands to his great saintliness, 
I found myself inclined to think that the peculiar sorrows and 
afflictions through which he had gone might account to a very 
large extent for the standing and influence he had secured. 
When I began, however, to recall the past over which lapse 
of time had thrown a thickening haze, and especially as letter 
after letter came to be read, many utterly forgotten, and all 
unlocked at for some 30 or more years, the conviction deepened 
that, whatever might have been the effect of suffering and rigid 
self-discipline, there was the germ and type of everything at 
Seaham and Auckland which anyone who knew Wilkinson in 
after days as Vicar of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, or Bishop 
and Primus, would specify as characteristic features. . . . 

The aims and methods of the two first incumbencies were 
identical with those at St. Peter's, Eaton Square. It was not 
there that he first learnt the secret of dealing with individual 
souls, of gathering around him a band of trained and earnest 
lay workers, of infusing into every undertaking a spirit of 
prayerful reliance on Divine help, or the duty and privilege 
of responding to the claims of Foreign Missions. All these 
things we, his old colleagues, had known from the beginning. 
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And so with his preaching. The morning sermons were 
generally read. They were written currents calamo, as far as 
I had the chance of observing, and would be pronounced good 
and thoughtful, especially a course on the Apocalypse ; but 
had they stood alone, I question whether his pulpit power 
would ever have been much felt or talked about. It was at 
night, when he spoke ' without book ' and straight from the 
heart, that ' virtue went out of him ' to attract, impress, con- 
vert. The sum and substance of what he said might be plain 
and familiar enough, the old Gospel message or some manifest 
duty of daily life ; but that which appealed irresistibly to the 
pitmen in the North was just what told in like manner upon 
his fashionable hearers in London. In both cases the secret 
of success was the same — the man himself, the sense of his 
intense reality, of his personal and deep conviction, his agonis- 
ing desire to win souls for Christ. Sometimes, especially 
when suffering from overstrain of work, his voice would become 
peculiarly shrill and piercing. He seemed hterally to cry 
over the people for refusing to accept God's unspeakable 
gift. The whole soul of the preacher was, as it were, revealed 
and laid open to us, so full of tender love and pity that high 
and low were alike conscious of a power more than human — 
a constraint upon the heart and wiU coming direct from God's 
Spirit. No man was more intolerant than Wilkinson of any 
rhetorical arts or graces. The management of his voice 
admitted of much improvement. Yet, after aU, such peculi- 
arities of delivery were so expressive of his unique personality, 
and got so closely linked with touching memories, that no 
regular attendant on his ministry could wish them away. 

The one real and substantial change I can discover in the 
Wilkinson I worked with in Durham and as he was known 
during all the later years of his life was in regard to Church 
views. It is perhaps true that from the very first he would 
have been ready to let anyone apply to him the classification 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce is said to have adopted as applicable 
to his own case : ' A High Churchman on an Evangelical 
basis.' But both at Seaham and Auckland the ' basis ' was 
more in evidence than the superstructure. What the bio- 
grapher will have to show is that while the first remained un- 
shaken to the very end, the latter underwent what almost 
amounted to a reconstruction. 

This change came about very gradually, and may, I am 
disposed to think, be attributable to two main influences — 
(i) new friendships and associations of a more definitely 
Church type ; and (2) the careful study of books written by 
men of what would be called the ' Catholic School.' 
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1. I had myself got acquainted with Mr. Postlethwaite of 
Coatham before going to Seaham, and thus formed a link of 
communication between him and my Vicar. At Coatham it 
was that in after days Wilkinson met both Body and Boding- 
ton. During our time at Auckland we used to get Sunday 
help from Ashwell, then head of the Training College at 
Durham and Editor of the ' Literary Churchman.' After both 
men had moved to the South, Ashwell becoming Canon of 
Chichester and Principal of the Clergy College there, they 
became still closer friends, the latter taking courses of sermons 
at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, and being specially consulted 
(I have always understood) by Wilkinson in the preparation 
of his remarkable manifestoes on ' Confession ' and ' Absolution.' 

2. As far as my memory serves me, the first writer having 
any touch with the Oxford Movement who laid hold on 
Wilkinson was Goulburn. This was about the end of our 
time at Seaham. Writing to me in November 1863, he says, 
' Many thanks for the extract from Goulburn, which I return. 
I intensely enjoy all his writings and feed upon his " Thoughts 
on Personal Religion." . . . The passage which you quote 
exactly expresses what I hold to be the truth. My trouble 
in life arises from finding that, to speak in general terms, one 
half of the clergy act as if the trammels of habituation would 
in themselves form right principles, while the other seem to 
forget that they do serve to consolidate such principles when 
formed.' 

But the most potent influence without any doubt were the 
writings of Canon Carter, and among these in particular 
' Priesthood in the Church of England,' to which I remember 
calling his attention, if I did not actually lend him my copy. 
It is probable also that he became acquainted with the works 
of Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce, especially that on ' The 
Incarnation.' 

After quoting the letter from Pitlochry, given above, in 
which Wilkinson expressed his intention of preaching a more 
distinctive doctrine on his return, Mr. Green continues : 

It was because I felt so strongly what would be the certain 
effect of such a change in Wilkinson's preaching as the above 
quotation portends that I threw all my influence into the scale 
in favour of resignation, though it brought me into sharp 
collision for a time with some of his warmest supporters in the 
Parish, hke the Trotters, who did not know or realise as much 
as myself through what a process of reconstruction their 
Vicar's views as to Church and Sacraments had been passing. 



CHAPTER VI 

REMOVAL TO LONDON 

Wilkinson took leave of his northern parish at the beginning 
of the year 1868. His last sermon was preached in St. Ann's 
Church on the evening of Sunday, January 26. His text was, 
' Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.' He prefaced the sermon with 
a few words about the parting. 

On what subject should he speak ? says the report in a local 
paper. Should he speak of himself, and thereby waste the 
precious moments upon which the eternal destiny of many 
might be hanging ? God forbid. For any good done by his 
instrumentality in the parish, he gave thanks to God. The 
sins and negligences of the past had been confessed and, he 
hoped and believed, forgiven. Anything still undiscovered 
God would reveal. He wished to say to the large congrega- 
tion he saw before him that if anything could have lessened 
the sorrow he felt on leaving them, it was the knowledge he 
had of him who was appointed his successor. He could 
scarcely think of one more suitable. He had spent five days 
with him, and found it impossible to talk with him without 
feeUng him to be a man of prayer and one who felt the respon- 
sibility of his work. He asked all who cared for him to 
strengthen the hands of the new pastor. 

He then went on to preach one of his characteristic mission 
sermons. The last Communicants' Meeting was held on the 
following Tuesday. 

On Friday, February 7, a great meeting was held in the Town 
HaU, at which presentations were made, and speeches delivered. 
The District Visitors and Sunday School Teachers presented 
a separate address, in which, after speaking of the way in which 
Wilkinson had ' originated and successfully directed a plan of 
lay visiting,' and of the development of the Sunday Schools 
under his care, the teachers went on to say : 
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Those of us who are thus engaged would specially observe 
that any success which has attended our efforts, and not a 
little of the happiness derived from them, we attribute under 
God to the teaching and help you have given us in our fort- 
nightly meetings, and to the invaluable lessons you have there 
imparted for the instruction of the children committed to our 
charge. 

Wilkinson in his reply touched on various personal matters, 
and paid a, tribute not less generous than just to his assistant 
clergy, and then proceeded to say how much he wished the 
feeling of parochial unity to be developed, not only on the 
spiritual side, but on the temporal side also. When he first 
came to Auckland, he said, he had not thought enough of this 
side ; he had been so anxious to bring souls to Christ that he 
had ' neglected parochial work.' Since then he had endea- 
voured to remedy the defect. He had a growing conviction of 
the great strength they had here in having one clearly defined 
parish. This was unknown in many parts of London — in the 
part to which he was going. In a family brothers and sisters 
differed, without being divided ; he wished it to be so in the 
parish. Conservatives and Radicals, old and young, rich and 
poor, people differing from each other in religion — all working 
together for the improvement of the place in matters of 
sanitation and other things, that they might leave the parish 
better than they found it. He ended with a fervent appeal 
for steadfastness and faithfulness to Christ in the great battle 
in which all were engaged. 

He wrote in his Diary a few days after : 

It is a new epoch in my life. I feel so strange. I am 
ignorant. I have not the power which London needs. . . . 
I need trust. I hang upon others, their opinion, their esteem. 
Easily uphfted, easily depressed. And all this so unworthy 
of one who has been redeemed, baptised, ordained. 

God was very good this week in arranging all for me. 
Helping me to see so many people and giving me B. back, and 
H., and M., aU in that fortnight, and making me so happy 
aU the week in Bondgate [the Trotters' house], and so cheerful 
and thankful. Then strengthening me on the Friday evening 
so mercifully, and all the arrangements of the evening so good 
— and then forgiving me on Friday night. 

The following letters will show how he looked back upon 
those whom he left. 
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To the Rev. C. Green 

7 Seamore Place : Feb. 13, 1868. 
Thank God it is only now and then that I realise what has 
happened. When it is realised, it is very very hard to bear, 
but God in His mercy helps me day by day, and I only seem 
to be, as in olden time, spending a part of my holiday in 
London, not reaUy one of its clergy. The worst will be when 
I am fairly in the new work and feel how difEerent it is from 
what I have left. All new — afresh faces — fresh hearts — all 
fresh. My wife says there comes over her spirit sometimes an 
intense desire to have one of Maugham or Armitage's hearty 
shakes of the hand. That expresses what I lack, and shall for 
long lack, in the new parish. 

To the same 

East HiU, Oxted : March 9, 1868. 
I shall need all God's help, and all the prayers of my people 
in the new work. It is quite as hard, and the air quite as 
heavy, and the amount to be done quite as much, as I anti- 
cipated. . . . The fact is, my dear Green, that I have had a 
hard hand to hand fight for the last two weeks . May God grant 
that the discipline may not have been in vain, but it has taken 
a good deal of go out of me, and makes my correspondence not 
very lively, so we will pass on to the next subject. 

Mrs. Wilkinson to Miss Trotter 

46 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. : 
[Jvdy 10, 1868], 

. . . Armitage and Howe are in such a state of delight, 
thankfulness and excitement. On Monday night they were 
met at the station by Peachey,^ who conducted them to his 
house, where Mrs. Peachey had prepared a hot supper for 
them ; after which they were taken to Peachey's prayer meet- 
ing, which he held that evening in the vestry as a sort of 
honour to them, I suppose. Then at 8 o'clock next morning 
Nichols was sent to fetch them from their lodgings in High 
Street (at the bottom of this street) and he conducted them 
up here 

After their breakfast they had certainly a warm welcome 
from us all, and then we had prayers. The poor old men 
both broke down then. After prayers Howe said to me, ' Oh, 
Mamme, it wor like a shower o' hail on us to hear the master 
say " Our Father " again.' . . . 

1 Scripture reader at St. Peter's, Windmill Street. 
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Many years afterwards, on January 7, 1897, Wilkinson 
wrote to Mr. Green from Auckland Castle, where he was staying 
with Bishop Westcott : 

You will think of me on Friday, when I have to give an 
address about the Mission — our old Mission of 1865 — ^in St. 
Ann's, and on Sunday evening, when I have once more to 
preach in the old parish church, please God. It is always a 
strange and solemn time to me when I come to this parish. 
It will be wonderful if, please God, one is kept near Him to 
the end, to see exactly how much that heavy trouble with 
Bishop Baring was my own fault, how far a trial from without. 
What a Blessing it is that aUke over our good and our evil that 
Precious Blood has been sprinkled. 



CHAPTER VII 

ST. Peter's, windmill street 

The new charge to which Wilkinson was admitted was the 
Perpetual Curacy of St. Peter's, Great Windmill Street, near 
Piccadilly Circus. The church had not long been built. Its 
erection was mainly due to the liberality of Edward Geofiry, 
the famous Earl of Derby. Great Windmill Street opens out 
of Coventry Street, just opposite the top of the Haymarket. 
The neighbourhood has been a good deal altered since Wilkin- 
son's time by the formation of Shaftesbury Avenue, which cuts 
through a part of it ; but the district still contains glaring 
contrasts between gay amusement on the one hand and degra- 
dation and misery on the other. There are theatres in all direc- 
tions ; the door of the church opens directly upon the Pavilion 
Theatre. In one respect a great improvement has taken place. 
Next door to the church in those days stood the notorious 
Argyll Rooms, in the fuU swing of their evil prosperity as the 
nightly resort of profligacy and vice. This scandal to public 
morality no longer exists. What made Mr. Kempe think of 
offering Wilkinson the living is now forgotten ; but Mr. 
Kempe had known him in the Kensington days, and they 
had common friends in Mr. Stooks, Mr. Maclagan, and others, 
who were acquainted with the unhappy state of things 
in which he was working at Bishop Auckland. Doubtless 
those who were familiar with him felt that no man was more 
competent to deal with a district requiring special powers 
of evangelisation. 

While the house which he had taken was being prepared for 
him, Wilkinson and his wife were lodged in Lady Grey's house, 
Lady Grey being absent at the time at Cannes. 
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To the Hon. Lady Grey 

7 Seamore Place, London : March 4 [1868]. 

... I read myself in on Sunday last. . . . 
I hardly know what to say about the church and district. 
I have seen so little of it. As you know, it was no hasty 
decision to come, so I feel quite sure that it will all work well. 
... I have been the last two days hard at work with my 
predecessor, going over accounts, &c. The district seems 
mainly supported (i.e. the schools and charities) by the clergy- 
man begging perpetually of all the people in St. James's 
parish who have any money to give. This will take up a 
certain amount of time and involve some anxiety. On the 
other hand the parish is compact — can, I think, be well worked 
with two curates ; those who have been attached to the 
church are warm and hearty. The way has been well pre- 
pared for me by my predecessor. Mr. Stooks and Maclagan 
also preached there, and then addressed the communicants in 
the vestry last Christmas, and told them all about me, so they 
are prepared to co-operate heartily. The service is a curious 
mixture, some things high, some very low — ^black gown, for 
instance, and an offertory without the prayer for the Church 
Militant and other curious combinations. It is really a 
beautiful church, and one to which we shall, I think, soon 
become very much attached. 

I did not preach last Sunday, as I wanted to see the sort of 
people before I spoke to them. Our house is now getting well 
forward, and we hope to be in next Tuesday. I cannot thank 
you enough, dear A. G., for your kindness in letting us stay 
here so long. It has been a great comfort. It would have been 
wretched work in a stuffy lodging, whereas here we have been 
thoroughly comfortable. ... 

As I look back upon the last ten years, and think how much 
of my happiness is owing to you, dear A. G., I only wish that 
I could do anything to show you how ranch I feel aU the 
many many kindnesses which you have shown me. May God 
ever bless you, and day by day draw you nearer and nearer 
to Himself. ... 

Wilkinson brought with him from Bishop Auckland his 
valued coadjutor, the Rev. C. H. Cope, a son of the well-known 
artist, A. S. Cope the elder, and brother to the present eminent 
portrait-painter. He was soon Joined by the Rev. C. H. E. 
Wyche, who was related to his former curate, Mr. Myers. He 
retained the services of a lay-reader and his wife, and a lady 
visitor (Miss Grimes), who had worked under the former vicar. 

H 2 
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A connexion of his Auckland friends, the Trotters, Mr. J. 
Crowdy of Trinity College, Cambridge, helped him in the 
Sunday School. For some time he and a young woman, who 
sold bonnets in the Burlington Arcade, were the only teachers. 

The Vicar began, says one who remembers those days, 
a shortened evensong on Wednesday evenings for the poor. 
After prayers he came down into the nave and gave a simple 
teaching walking up and down the church and speaking almost 
individually to them. The numbers rapidly increased. The 
poor people said they could come in their working clothes, and 
they could understand him. 

In spite of every possible discouragement, Mr. Wilkinson 
began at once, Mr. Green says, to work out the very same 
problem in this most difficult London parish that he had with 
such signal success confronted among the sailors and colliers 
of the North. Here, as at Auckland, he put to the proof such 
agencies as house to house visiting, social gatherings (I was 
myself present at a very successful tea-meeting where he 
made an amusing speech in the old famiUar style), outdoor 
preaching, and a parochial mission. 

Here are some of the vicar's notes of parochial incidents and 
cases : 

July 1868. A Sunday School Teacher, dressmaker, had 
got money which she did not expect to have been paid. Gave 
a third to God. 

The two girls, W. The little room like a cupboard. A 
cof&n. Their Mother's fear that they would be alone. Their 
toil to give her all she needed and save her from the workhouse. 
Now all over. 

E. M. went to church. [Sermon] about denying : ' I have 
denied.' Could not sing ' Abide with me.' Was asked by 
clergjrman about Holy Communion. Felt God would not 
have put it into His servant's heart to say those words unless 
He intended to give her the needed help. She at last became 
communicant. So touching — ' Are you not often tired ? ' 
' Yes, so tired ; I think it will soon be over, and then rest." 
So young, so worn out. 

Little girl went out of her own accord and begged and 
begged [for the Church] tiU she got 6s. iid. 

S. has 6 children — two daughters, both married and 
husbands out of work. All came on him. So hard up, he 
gave up Church. 

Old T. and his wife. Shoemaker. The brown arm with 
the swelled veins — the white nightcap, the wide forehead, the 
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long, upturned nose ; the beard and the moustache grey and 
cut with scissors. . . . ' Yes, according to the theory of 
Christianity I have neglected ; but I understand the theory 
to be that in myself I am utterly guilty, but that I may and 
must depend on the merits of the Lord Jesus.' 

D. Man with cap on, baths in Argyll Street ; one daughter 
with French laundress, cleaning up all Sunday — another at 
work tiU 1 1 on Sunday. The roars of laughter as I went out. 

S. C, a Mission case, had taken a place in Jew's family 
after being out of place for some time. Gave it up, because 
no Sunday to go to Church. 

Mrs. H., Mission case, gave up selling papers on Sunday. 

One anecdote of his work at this St. Peter's Wilkinson 
related in the last sermon which he preached as Vicar of the 
other in Eaton Square, as follows : 

One Derby Day, when one in high position had brought 
disgrace upon his order by deeds of wickedness, when the 
minds of the masses were very much aggravated against the 
upper classes in England, I went into one of the streets of my 
parish of Great Windmill Street. I found a man (shoemaker) 
who had imbibed ' American ' ideas. (I am not disparaging 
that great country ; I mean the ideas which are unhappily 
tolerated too much in America.) The poor man was suffering 
from a violent attack of rheumatism ; every time that he tried 
to make that pair of boots, agony went through his whole 
body. He went out for a breath of air. Everywhere he saw 
men who ought to have known better, and women— whom 
may God's Church soon rise up to save ! — going out for what 
they called ' a day's pleasure.' I found the man cursing God 
and man. ' Why are those people going out, with the Devil's 
smile on their faces, flaunting their shame ? Why has that 
man who has just disgraced his order and others — why have 
they been born with everything, while I have nothing ? ' It 
took me an hour, before the man was like a calm rational 
being. 

The next Sunday a barrister came to me. He said : ' I am 
very busy ; and I am not good enough to talk religion ; but 
you said in your sermon that you want help. Give me some- 
thing to do.' I gave him, amongst others, this man. I said : 
' Treat him as if he were a human being.' I advised him to 
adopt a course exactly opposed to that which had alienated 
another man, a painter, whom I knew. That painter told a 
friend of mine that although for thirty years he had done 
work for the same firm, with an unbroken character, no 
gentleman had ever spoken to him a single word, except to 
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give an order ! ' How can you expect me,' he said, ' to care 
much for gentlemen ? ' I advised my friend to do exactly the 
opposite. He carried out my instructions to the letter. He 
looked in, spoke a kind word, left him a newspaper. Once in 
the autumn, when he was sending up game to his own friends, 
he sent a brace of birds to my friend the shoemaker. 

In six months the man's wife came to me, and said ' I 
think you may do anything with him now ; that gentleman 
has so softened him.' The hand had been laid upon him, by 
a man who wanted to be of use, though afraid of being a 
hypocrite. He died at last quite unexpectedly, in the night ; 
but, thank God, he had long been a regular communicant, and 
I believe a real Christian. 

It was in the summer of 1868 that Wilkinson began street 
preaching in London, in the same way as he had preached out of 
doors at Bishop Auckland. The workers met in the vestry 
for prayer, put on their surplices and went up the streets 
singing ' Lo, He comes with clouds descending.' At the 
top of Rupert Street they halted, and the vicar preached. 
Mrs. Johnson, governess to the Wilkinsons' children, gives 
the following graphic account of the first street preaching 
attempted, which, she says 

was very successful on the whole. Mr. Wilkinson in surplice 
and hood, supported by his curates and followed by choir and 
churchwardens, walked in procession from the church singing 
hymns. Such a spectacle seemed so odd in those squalid 
London streets. Arrived at the place chosen for the sermon, 
or rather address, as I should call it, we were glad to see a good 
many of the class we wanted gathered together, besides some 
of the better people who attend the church. Mr. W. preached 
with great power. It was a tremendous exertion, but his 
voice was distinctly heard to the very edge of the crowd. He 
told them that he had given up much in leaving the North to 
come among them, and how he longed for their souls, picturing 
to them the life so many of them had been living, and their 
sore need of a Saviour. A good many listened most attentively, 
and accepted his invitation to follow him into church for some 
prayer. It was indeed such a singular scene — the tall houses 
with hideous-looking women hanging out of every window, 
dirty men with short pipes in their mouths, the tawdry-fine 
work-girl, the jaunty shop boy, the city arab, the fat, prosper- 
ous-looking landlady in silk and velvet, a man selling apples 
and ginger beer, with a soldier or two, and rising up in the 
midst Mr. Wilkinson's refined, thoughtful face and pure white 
surplice. 
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He heard afterwards that at Orange Chapel the remark 
was made, ' I hear you have got a Puseyite at the church.' 
' Why ? ' The answer was, ' He goes through the street, 
singing hymns.' The curates also preached, often under great 
discouragement, in the various mews and yards of the district, 
and endeavoured to draw such congregations as they could 
collect, into the church, to hear at least a part of the vicar's 
sermon there. 

St. Peter's was attended during the season by a good many 
people who liked to escape from the more fashionable churches 
of the West End. Lord Derby was frequently there ; and still 
more frequently his great political antagonist, Mr. Gladstone. 
A tablet is now to be seen in the south aisle of the church, which 
gives an extract from a letter of Archbishop Tait's, in which 
the Archbishop mentions that going one Sunday morning to 
St. Peter's he found Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone enjoying, like 
himself, the quiet of the unpretending little sanctuary. 

It was very remarkable, writes Mr. Green, how soon Mr. 
Wilkinson began to attract general attention beyond the 
boundaries of the parish. I had a striking proof of this 
while staying with him over a Sunday about 3 months after his 
institution at St. Peter's. Not a word had been said to awaken 
the expectation of anything unusual. All I knew was that the 
collection was to be for a special object in which my friend was 
much interested. But as soon as I had taken my seat in church 
I became conscious that a conspicuous figure in the central aisle 
was that of Mr. Gladstone, who had wandered up here from 
Carlton House Terrace. But the next moment the vestry 
door opened for the entry of the clergy, and to my surprise I 
saw the Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) following Mr. W. I 
ascertained afterwards that his lordship's presence was as much 
a surprise to the incumbent as to myself. The explanation 
seemed to be this. That morning some engagement of the 
Bishop's had fallen through, and Mrs. Tait suggested that they 
should take the opportunity of hearing Mr. Wilkinson, of whose 
power and success rumours had already reached the Palace at 
Fulham. When W. then reached the vestry it was to find the 
Bishop's manservant there with the episcopal robes and a 
message that their owner was on his way to the church, and 
would be ready to take some part in the morning service. But 
if the unexpected presence of these two notable men made 
that occasion memorable, its interest was not a little enhanced 
by the sermon preached to us, the subject of which had been 
suggested by the thrilling news just received of the capture of 
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Magdala, and with it the complete accomplishment of every 
object for which our gallant troops, under the command of 
Sir Robert Napier, had made their way for hundreds of miles 
from the coast through waterless plains and over mountain 
heights 10,000 feet above the sea-level to King Theodore's 
stronghold in the depths of Abyssinia. Here Mr. Wilkinson 
found the ground of a most eflfective appeal to the liberality of 
his people. It was the 4th Sunday after Easter, when the 
ist Lesson of the morning's service sounded in our ears that 
inspiriting eulogy pronounced by Moses concerning the people 
he had led out of the Egyptian house of bondage. ' What 
nation is there so great, who hath God so nigh, as the Lord 
our God is in all things that we call upon Him for ? ' Seizing 
upon these words as his text, Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to 
indicate the parallel between England and Israel as regards 
the enjoyment of Divine favour and protection. We boast 
of our greatness as a nation, but to whose power and goodness 
were we to ascribe it but to that God who had been as surely 
and as much concerned with our national history as ever 
Jehovah was with that of the Jews in ancient times ? And 
were we not to recognise His hand in the great victory which, 
coming far more quickly than any of us had dared to expect, 
had tSrilled the country with delight ? And then, after 
dilating in a few picturesque sentences on the special diffi.culties 
and risks which an expedition such as this to Magdala in- 
volved, the preacher begged his hearers to consider how much 
more costly it would have proved if any serious misadventure 
had occurred, or if the campaign had taken the length of time 
that many mihtary experts predicted. Had, therefore, the 
cause of charity and religion no claim on the amount of money, 
reckonable to a £ or two, thus saved ? This flight of rhetoric 
was evidently too much for an old Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I observed ttiat Mr. Gladstone, clasping his hands behind his 
neck, leaned back just as he might have done in the House of 
Commons when surprised or amused by some extravagant 
statement of an honourable member. No words could have 
said more distinctly, ' Oh my innocent friend in the pulpit, 
if you had had but a tithe of my experience in dealing with the 
finances of the country, you would have known that war 
expenditure does not admit of any such easy and precise 
calculation I ' 

It surely adds still further to the interest of this occasion 
to'know that at the close of the service the Bishop and the 
statesman, between whom there had been some estrangement, 
met to shake hands and resume friendly relations.' 

' See Life of Archbishop Tail, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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Mrs. Gladstone afterwards told Wilkinson her impressions 
of the first sermon that she heard him preach in Windmill Street. 
She said to her husband on coming out of church, ' How ill he 
looks I we must ask him to Hawarden.' To Hawarden in the 
autumn of that year he went. 

To the Rev. T. Myers 

9 St. George's Crescent, Llandudno : 
Oct. 15, 1868. 

I had a couple of days at the Gladstones. Very interest- 
ing. Lord Napier of Magdala also was there, which added to 
the interest of the visit. Gladstone is quite charming at home. 
So warm and earnest in the way in which he looks at every- 
thing. Though I fear he is all wrong in his public policy, it 
was a comfort to see the whole tone of his private life, the 
daily service in the parish church at half past 8 every morning 
attended by the whole family — ^the hearty response, &c. All 
cheering and full of interest. 

The work at St. Peter's continued to be greatly blessed. 

To the Rev. T. Myers 

46 Devonshire Street : April 3, 1869. 

. . . We are much cheered, thank God, in our work — • 
that is, the real work is prospering. I have not made much 
effort about the morning, but the church has been filled at 
night, people raised up to help, souls awakened, &c. 

During Lent I gathered the communicants into the vestry 
after church every Sunday night to pray for the Lenten Bless- 
ing to be shed abroad upon us all, and certainly the prayers 
were answered, both for ourselves and for our Confirmation 
candidates. Holy Week I had Holy Communion every 
morning at 8, Litany and address at night. Good Friday 
afternoon I first taught the people how to meditate, then had 
(after Litany and a hymn) : Address, 15 minutes ; Silence for 
Meditation, 5 minutes ; Hymn; Address, 10 minutes ; Silence, 
10 minutes ; Hymn ; Address ; Silence ; Hymn. 

It was very solemn, and I hope helpful. It is becoming 
anxious work. Souls beginning to be earnest, all that made 
Auckland anxious at last given in answer to all your prayers. 

I shall have Holy Communion on the morning of your 
Consecration,' being a Saint's Day, so if I do not write, you will 
feel that you have my prayers. 

' /,«., the consecration of his new church. 
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The air here is clearer than in Auckland — our Uttle Easter 
decorations, &c., not making a row. Some one outside of the 
parish told my wife we were becoming high, and she must go, 
and to her surprise my wife advised her by all means to go, 
told her the blessing of London was that she had so many 
churches from which to choose, &c., &c. On the other hand, 
there was a side in dear old Auckland which can never be 
exactly replaced. 

God Bless you, my dear Myers. Be often in His presence 
and draw in His strength. 

Wilkinson made a great point of his Confirmations here as 
elsewhere, endeavouring to make them a real turning point in 
the lives of the candidates. 

Why do you wish to be confirmed ? he asked on a printed 
paper. 

Is it ist — Because your companions or neighbours are 
going to be confirmed ? 

Is it 2nd — Because your parents or friends wish you to be 
confirmed. 

Is it 3rd — Because you think that it will look strange not 
to be confirmed, when you have been attending a Confirma- 
tion Class ? 

If you have no better reasons than these, you do not rightly 
understand what the Church means by Confirmation, and I 
must tell you kindly, but very decidedly, that it will only do 
you harm to be confirmed at present. I hope, therefore, that 
no one will now be so mistaken as to press it upon you. 

Is it, on the other hand, because you have turned to God 
with all your heart, and wish to obey the command of our 
Church by being confirmed, and so confessing before all men 
that you have chosen the service of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Is this your Real Reason ? 

In order that you may make no mistake, ask yourself 
these questions : 

1. Have I made up my mind that, by God's Help, I will 
Uve a decidedly reUgious life, and will give up every bad 
habit ? 

2. Am I ready that this should be known at once to all 
my friends and neighbours ? 

3. Have I determined to give up all bad companions, and 
any worldly amusements which I think are likely to lead me 
into sin ? 

4. Am I sorry for my past sins, and have I prayed to God 
to forgive me, trusting to what Jesus Christ has done and 
suffered for me ? 
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5. Have I made up my mind to go regularly to the Lord's 
Supper ? 

If you are not quite sure what you ought to do, ask your 
clergyman and he will help you, so far as he is able ; although 
you must remember that he is not able to look into your heart. 

That God's blessing may rest upon you, and that the Holy 
Spirit may guide each one of you to give up your whole heart 
to the Saviour who died for you, is the prayer of your Friend 
and Pastor, 

George Howard Wilkinson. 



To the Rev. C. Green 

46 Devonshire Street : May 13, 1869. 
. . . May our God grant you all Whitsuntide blessing 
for your own soul and your work. If only He would give us 
the confidence of the first disciples in the Ascended Lord, 
how calm and peaceful our life would be. As we realised His 
presence and His love, we should be satisfied. Self would die, 
and the care for the opinion of others would die, and all the 
wretched self-assertion, and thinking of self, and talking of 
self, would die, and our life would be indeed hid with God, as 
His was who bore all without a word of self-assertion, triumph- 
ing without referring to His triumphs, suffering without com- 
plaining of His sufferings, misunderstood and yet never 
striving nor crying nor allowing His voice to be heard, saving 
others, not Himself. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TWELVE DAYS' MISSION 

The year 1869 saw a considerable development of Mission 
work both in Wilkinson's own parish and elsewhere. During 
his first year in London he had taken part in a Mission at 
Enfield of the same kind as that which was held at Bishop 
Auckland. The parish in which it took place was that which 
Mr. Maclagan served. He helped there again in the same way 
in 1869. In January 1869 Wilkinson went to Willenhall, 
where Mr. Bodington was vicar, to join in a similar Mission. 
With him were associated Mr. Twigg of Wednesbury, Mr. 
Herbert of St. Peter's, Vauxhall, Mr. Lowder of St. Andrew's, 
Wolverhampton, and Mr. Body, then at Christ Church in the 
same town. WiUenhall was chiefly inhabited by a population 
of miners, locksmiths, and ironworkers. Wilkinson only 
preached twice, and took part in the prayer meetings after the 
sermons, but he made and received a deep impression. After 
the first of these sermons, which was on Ahab (a favourite 
subject of his), he found himself guided to a man at the bottom 
of the church. Wilkinson told him to pray. ' But,' the man 
answered, ' I never prayed in my Ufe, and I do not know how 
to do it.' ' Then kneel down,' he said, ' and tell God that you 
do not know how to pray, and ask Him to show you how.' 
The man did so, and before long Wilkinson had to come back 
from deahng with some other souls and ask him to restrain 
himself, as the man was confessing all his sins in a loud voice 
and in deadly earnest. Another convert of that sermon was 
a ' backsUding ' woman, who before the next night had found 
peace. ' I went home,' she told him on the second evening, 
' and made up my mind not to eat or drink till I found the 
Lord again.' 

He w£is deeply moved by the simplicity and apostolic 
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poverty in which Mr. Bodington was living in a cottage among 
the people ; and he felt a great joy in seeing and thanking the 
good people who, during the Mission at Auckland, had helped 
him by their prayers. Some had at that time come over from 
Sutton Coldfleld night after night to pray in Mr. Bodington's 
kitchen. 

At the time of the Willenhall Mission, says Miss Bodington, 
he came one day to my father's house at Sutton Coldfield, where 
there was an aged lady, who had lived a long life of prayer 
and retirement, and was longing to be released. She said 
' Mr. Wilkinson, will you pray that God will soon take me 
home to Himself ? ' ' No,' he replied, ' I will pray that you 
may be wilhng to wait God's time.' From that day she 
never again asked to be released, but that she might be willing 
to wait ; and she died in great peace at 95 years of age. 

On July 21, 1868, a little conference on Missions was held 
at Wilkinson's house. It was attended by Mr. Maclagan, Mr. 
Moore, and Mr. Malcolmson of Deptford, together with Wilkin- 
son and Mr. Cope. It was stated that besides Willenhall, 
Enfield, and Bishop Auckland, Missions had been held at 
Dukinfield, Ratclifife, and Vauxhall. Discussion fell under 
four heads : (i) Previous Preparation ; {2) Kind of Services, 
and Rules for Clergy ; (3) On the After-meetings ; (4) On the 
Edification of the Converted. 

Under the first of these heads it was laid down that : 

1. The work of a Mission Week is to ' rivet previous teach- 
ing,' not to be a substitute for it. 

2. The interest of Communicants in other Parishes to be 
awakened in the success of the proposed work, with a view to 
secure their S3niipathy and prayers. 

3. The aid of all Church-helpers in the Parish visited to be 
secured and carefully organised beforehand. 

4. Encourage in ourselves and in our helpers confidence 
in the Holy Spirit's sure help, and to work in trustful recollec- 
tion of this. 

5. The Clergy as much as possible to live ' in retreat ' and 
by rule during the week. 

6. If Clergy have a Mission Week at all, not to be ashamed 
of it, to go thoroughly into it and carry it out as completely 
as possible (no half measures). 

The main success of the work was felt to depend upon the 
After-meetings. 
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Two ways of conducting these were mentioned : 

1. As at Willenhall, where clergy and some laymen, during 
the singing or prayer, dispersed themselves through the room 
and addressed each individual as to religious condition, such 
inquiry often leading to a separate prayer being offered up 
aloud with, or by, tiie individual addressed. 

Objections felt to this mode : 

(a) Noise and confusion — liable to hinder the calm work of 
the Holy Spirit and produce excitement likely to be injurious. 
(/3) Individuals requiring help might be passed over. 

Suggested as an improvement on this plan that the in- 
dividual work be alternated with the general prayers, instead 
of being contemporary with it. 

2. A second mode, practised at Bishop Auckland, was 
received with greater favour, in which the inquiry of in- 
dividuals was always made in private : 

(a) The anxious being got together by themselves in the 
Schoolroom. 

O) Impression on these was deepened by Incumbent or 
other Clergy — but 

(y) One Clergyman only dealt with each soul requiring 
guidance, in private, and a first meeting for this purpose was 
all that was arranged for at the public meeting. 

But, however the Schoolroom meeting be conducted, the 
following suggestions were felt to be always applicable : 

Assuming that all gathered together in the Schoolroom are 
more or less interested in Personal Religion (and some of 
them deeply so), use the following cautions : 

1. Some of them may be at peace ; be careful not to 
unsettle them. 

2. As the Holy Spirit works in divers ways, sometimes 
suddenly (or apparently so to us), sometimes more leisurely, 
guard against so insisting upon peace then and there to be 
secured as to go beyond the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

Then, again, cautions of an opposite kind are needed : 

3. Forgetting the living power of the Evil Spirit, and the 
need there is of firm, strong appeals to awaken those that are 
in his power. 

4. Forgetting the natural evil of the heart, which will 
secretly hold to some hidden sin, or be even ignorant of its 
hold. 
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Under the last head of discussion it was observed : 

1. Souls are not to be neglected after Conversion. 

2. Neither are they to be made dependent upon the priest, 
but their union with Jesus through the Spirit, in the humble 
use of the means of grace, to be kindly cherished. 

3. The remembrance of past sin to be encouraged, not to 
disturb the soul's peace, but as a constant ground of humilia- 
tion.' 

In a note to Mr. Moore explaining Caution 4 above, Wilkin- 
son wrote that it was important 

so to bear in mind the natural evil of the heart as not to leave 
an awakened soul to itself, tiU the Holy Spirit has either guided 
it to peace or in some degree settled it. Many of the Clergy, 
he added, awaken a soul (by God's help), and perhaps speak 
once or twice to it in private, and then leave it. I think this 
is very dangerous, and ignores the power and malice of the 
Devil. 

A conference on a larger scale was held on Sept. 23, 1869, at 
Cowley, by invitation of Father Benson. Besides Father 
Benson himself, Wilkinson notes that Fathers Prescott 
and Grafton were present, and Messrs. Rivington, Randall, 
Smith, Bodington, Body, Moore, Herbert, Furse, Parnell, 
and O'Neill. Mr. Mackonochie of St. Alban's and Mr. Lowder 
of St. Peter's, London Docks, were also there. 

No one who was present at it, says Mr. Bodington, can ever 
forget it. The earnestness of the speakers, the abiUty with 
which they set forth their views, the charity which was in 
them aU, the spirit of unity after having all received the Holy 
Communion together in the early morning, the sense of 
responsibility with which one after another addressed the 
conference, conveyed to all who were there the conviction that 
the Holy Ghost was with them, to guide and teach them. 

The subjects chosen for consideration were drawn out with 
great elaboration, as a result of suggestions previously sent in. 
They were as follows : 

I . Preparation for Mission : 
(fl) Union of Parishes. 
(6) Invitations to Prayer, 
(c) Lay Agency. 

1 For this information I am indebted to the Rev. J. H. Moore. 
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2. Conduct of Clergy during the Mission : 

(a) How to secure gravity of demeanour. 
(6) Retirement for devotion. 

3. Services : 

(fl) Hours of Service. 
(6) Forms of Service. 

4. Preaching : 

(fl) Indoors and out of doors. 
(6) Sermons for men. 

(c) Modes of attracting the careless. 

(d) Conversion of sinners. 

(e) Leading souls to God. 
(/) Enforcement of dogma. 
(g) Arrangement of subjects. 
(h) Meditations after Sermons. 

(i) Bible Classes and other religious exercises, for 
men, women and children. 

5. Dealing with individual souls : 

(a) In the presence of others. 
(6) Privately after the meeting. 

6. Confession : 

(a) How to bring people to it. 
(6) How to prepare them for it. 

(c) Desirability of it. 

(d) Penances. 

7. Length of Mission : 

Whether to end on Sunday or on a week day. 

8. Perpetuating results : 

(a) Prayers. Pictures. 
(6) Subsequent visits of the Mission Priests, 
(c) Parochial arrangements for turning Mission to 
good account. 

9. How to deal with Children. Preparation for Con- 

firmation.' 

Undoubtedly one result of this conference was the Twelve 
Days' Mission which took place in London the same autumn. 
Later Missions have been prepared for at greater length, and it 
may seem surprising that the first London Mission, which took 
place in November, was only decided upon after Michaelmas ; 

' My thanks are due to Mr. Bodington for this information. 
The only note that I have of Mr. Wilkinson's part in the conference 
is characteristic. Mr. Moore recalls his observation that 'the 
Will must be got in the first instance. Dogmatic teaching given in 
ordinary parish work, but the object of a Mission is to gain the 
Will.' 
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but it was assuredly undertaken in no light-minded manner. 
From St. Luke's Day, when it was ' settled,' as he records in 
his notebook, Wilkinson had no leisure for anjrthing else. 
' Incessantly occupied with Mission work,' he writes. He had 
not only to prepare his own parish, but to give advice and help 
in other parishes which were joining in the movement. ' At 
Herbert's, afternoon.' ' Busy with Mission and preparation for 
it. Letters about it. Mr. Duncan from Mr. Burrows [of 
Christ Church, Albany Street].' ' Morning at AU Saints' with 
circular for Mission.' Such are the entries in his diary. 

A paper was sent round to the clergy of the larger London, 
with the approval of the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester, and signed by Mr. Gregory, Canon of St. Paul's, 
Mr. Maclagan, Vicar of St. Mary's, Newington, Mr. Upton 
Richards, of All Saints', Margaret Street, Mr. Cosby White, of 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico, by Wilkinson and some others, inviting 
co-operation. The signatories ofiEered to find preachers for 
those who desired it. Mr. O'Neill, then at All Saints', Mar- 
garet Street, afterwards of Cowley, acted as secretary for the 
movement. 

About 120 churches are said to have joined in the Mission. 
Friday, November 12, was observed as a day of preparation for 
it at St. Barnabas', PimUco. Addresses were given by Father 
Benson, Mr. O'Neill, Father Grafton (now Bishop of Fond du 
Lac) ; by Mr. Herbert, Mr. Maclagan, and Wilkinson himself. 

Before the Mission, the following paper was distributed 
among the communicants of St. Peter's, to enlist their inter- 
cessions : 

A number of London Clergy have agreed to join together in 
making a special attack upon Sin and Satan, by devoting 
twelve days preceding the season of Advent (Nov. 14-25) to 
earnest prayer and preaching for the conversion of sinners. 
Feehng that ' Except the Lord build the house their labour is 
but lost that build it,' they beseech all Christian people to join 
with them in pleading, day by day, before and during the 
Mission, for the outpouring of that Divine Spirit by Whom 
alone a single soul can be either awakened or brought to the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

I trust that all the Communicants in St. Peter's wiU respond 
to this appeal and pray not merely for our own parish but for 
the Mission generally. 

I ask you all 

1. To remember it at every Holy Communion. 

I 
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2. To set apart a special time every day for special inter- 
cession. 

3. To remember it at family prayer. 

4. To prepare your own hearts by self-examination, 
repentance, and faith, that you may draw near in a right 
spirit to the throne of grace. 

I hope that the following prayer will help you, either as a 
form which can be used day by day, or as a model on which to 
frame your own intercessions. . . . 

At St. Peter's, Windmill Street, as at Bishop Auckland, 
Wilkinson took the chief part of the Mission himself, and the 
two assistant curates also took their parts. But he had, 
besides, the aid of one of the men best quaUfied by experience 
of any in England for the ministry of conversion, Mr. Twigg 
of Wednesbury. 

The Mission, writes one who was present, was held in a 
large loft over stables, which also served for the Sunday School. 
[This was doubtless used for the After-meetings and for 
special gatherings of various kinds.] During the Mission, the 
Vicar and Mrs. Wilkinson came down most afternoons, bringing 
a Uttle dinner to have in the vestry, and going out to invite 
the people, until the time of the service. Before the Mission 
service each night, the Vicar, with his Curates, robed, and the 
Choir, went with Ughts round the parish, singing hymns. 
The result was, the people came crowding into the Mission 
Room. It was a wonderful time of blessing. What all felt 
and saw was his entire dependence on the great Father in 
heaven, and the intense love he had for souls, and his firm 
faith in our Saviour's love for all. 

On the Friday of the Mission, November 19, a conference of 
the clergy taking part in the Mission was held at Sion College, 
for the purpose of comparing notes. ' There was,' says the 
' Guardian ' of the following Wednesday, ' a universal expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the success which had so far been 
obtained. . . Great unanimity prevailed at the meeting, though 
there were clergy of very different schools of theology present.' 
On the Thursday after, another conference was held in the 
same place, ' to discuss the proceedings of this Mission, that 
advantage might be taken of the experience gained to avoid 
anyjmistakes which might have been made, and to suggest 
any improvements which might seem desirable,' and also ' to 
consider whether it was desirable to hold a similar Mission next 
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year.' This question was postponed for further consideration 
in the beginning of the following year. Wilkinson was unable 
to attend the postponed meeting, but prepared a Report to be 
presented to it, and gave his opinion on the subject of a second 
London Mission. The Report is as follows : 



ST. PETER'S. WINDMILL STREET 

I. Mission Service. — ^A Hymn — A Collect. The Sermon, 
Hymn after Sermon (generally ' Lord, in this Thy mercy's day ' 
sung on our knees). No ofiertory. A box at church door. 
Notice of After-meeting given emphatically before or after 
Sermon. 

II. Other Services. — Holy Communion every day at 
8 A.M., once at 6.30, twice at 11 with a Meditation. Morning 
and Evening Prayer at 10 and 5. 

Thanksgiving Service consisting of address, adult Baptism, 
General Thanksgiving, some psalms and hymns, ending with 
Te Deum. 

III. Meetings and other means before and during 
Mission, besides Advertising, Pastoral Letters to 
every Room, Handbills, &c. : 

{A) Before. Meeting of Visitors, Teachers, &c., to explain 
and prepare for the Mission. ' Suggestions for the Mission ' 
gone through with all who were about to work in the Mission. 
Meetings for prayer. Special work assigned to each individual 
who volunteered. Frequent practisings of h3mins by con- 
gregation. But especially 

1. Classes for Communicants held in church, to teach self- 
examination. Sins suggested, 5 minutes' silent confession. 
So leading on to completeness of pardon through Christ. Peace 
and joy of believing, how to be obtained. (This greatly 
blessed.) 

2. Meeting for working men. A letter sent to every work- 
ing man known to us — his name filled up in writing by the 
visitor — the envelope directed to him — ^his help invited. Then 
meeting at which the Mission explained and a body of volunteers 
enlisted. Then letter to thank them, and remind them of 
their promise. 

(J5) During Mission. Persons at door of church to invite 
people to After-meeting. Little meetings of clergy and others, 
to pray for individual cases and Mission generally. But 
especially 

The After-meetings. ... 

IV. Effects. — All our strength was concentrated on 
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' outsiders ' — on awakening, rather than building up. I 
divide, therefore, results into indirect and direct. 

i. Indirect. 

(a) Formal Communicants broken down with sense of sin. 

(6) Earnest Christians wrote letters to acknowledge new 
Blessing received. 

(c) Those who undertook merely formal work in showing 
people to seats, &c., were laid hold of by what they felt to be 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

ii. Direct. 

(i) The lowest outcasts (in 3 special cases) brought to 
church reclaimed. 

(2) Many unbaptised brought to Holy Baptism. 

(3) Previous teaching riveted, and the will gained for God 
in many instances of careless church goers (especially where 
much prayer had been offered in their behalf, e.g. husbands 
whose wives had long prayed for their conversion). 

(4) Many utterly careless, broken down — so convinced 
of sin that instead of going to bed they went home to seek for 
mercy — ^wrestled with God for days at every opportunity till 
they found peace through the Saviour. 

V. Personal Interviews, Means taken to Secure. — 

1. The people had for a year been trained to come to the 
Vestry in cases of awakening. 

2. Frequent invitations in church. 

3. Appointments made at After-meeting by Visitors and 
Clergy when the soul was impressed — not leaving the impression 
to be effaced on the morrow, but fixing the time and obtaining 
the promise to go to the Vestry at a fixed time on the next day. 

VI. After Work. — ^Three classes a week at first, then two, 
then one, held in church for instruction. Special cases handed 
over to trustworthy Visitors, &c. In consequence of leaving 
the parish I have been unable fully to carry out my plan of 
after classes, but have provided so far as I was able for their 
being taught by individual workers, or absorbed into the 
regular Communicant Classes. 

Opinion as to Mission in 1870. — As I may not be present 
at their next meeting I earnestly ask the Committee to con- 
sider the following points : 

I. The Mission as a whole has been greatly blessed. Its 
power has been felt (see especially an article in ' Guardian ' 
for Wednesday, Jan. 12, as contrasted with the tone of that 
Journal at the beginning of the Mission). Therefore we must 
take care not to mar the work by another Mission unless we 
are fully persuaded that it is well to undertake it. 

II. Those who originated this Mission felt in a peculiar way 
that they were caUed to it by God the Holy Ghost. We have 
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all observed instances'^of His preventing and furthering grace 
— difficulties removed — objections silenced — mistakes over- 
ruled, &c. Unless we have the same consciousness of His 
Presence we dare not attempt so great a work. For these 
reasons we have need for special care. Our present decision 
is intensely important. 

Mission not to be Annual. — For obvious reasons I am 
entirely opposed to an Annual Mission. It must be regarded 
by ourselves, and we must teach others to regard it, as excep- 
tional. 

Not to be held in 1870. — a. If we have a Mission this 
year, it will be difficult to prevent people from considering that 
it is to be annual. 

6. Moreover it seems unadvisable to spend the best part 
of another winter upon an exceptional effort to the neglect of 
ordinary parochial work. 

c. Besides it is very doubtful whether we can prepare as 
we ought to prepare for a Mission this year (1870). 

Yet to be held soon. — Yet it is evident that in many 
parishes only the surface has been skimmed — that many who 
stood aloof last year would now help us — that all which has 
been done only reveals the magnitude of the work which still 
remains. It would therefore be a misfortune if the Mission of 
1869 were not supplemented by another mission. 

If possible in 1S71. — I should suggest, therefore, that some 
time in 1871 be selected, e.g. November or Septuagesima — 
that all who are able to sympathise with our work be invited 
to bring this matter before their communicants as a subject for 
special prayer during the Advent of 1870 (and if the Mission 
be not held till late in '71, during the Lent of that year), to 
pray God, if it be His WiU, to help us in our arrangements as 
He helped us last year — if it be not His Will, to teach us to 
recognise His hand in any obstacles by which our own plans 
may be hindered. 

I venture to think that such a course will command the 
confidence of the Church as showing that we realise the magni- 
tude of the work, that we undertake it calmly and deliberately, 
that above all, we are honouring God by submitting our plan 
to Him, ready either to abandon or carry it forward, as He may 
see fit, waiting till we can clearly recognise His guiding Hand — 
embodying in our practice what has been so often expressed 
in connexion with the last Mission — that a Mission is emphatic- 
ally a work of God — a gift of God — ^that in it we do not attempt 
to get up a revival, but go forth with the conviction, gained 
by prayer and watching, that He has sent us. ' Not by might 
nor by power, but by My Spirit.' 
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It has been felt worth while to give these details with some 
fulness, because the Twelve Days' Mission was the first Mission 
on a great scale in England, and Wilkinson was one of those 
who contributed most to create the type which has been so 
frequently followed since. 

The following letter will give an idea how the writer stood 
at the time with regard to the party with which he was chiefly 
associated in the Mission. 



To the Rev. C. Green 

46 Devonshire Street : Dec. 24, 1869. 

Thanks for your note, telling me what specially to think of 
when prajdng for you. I strongly sympatiiise with you, and 
have expressed my opinion to the Ritualist party. The only 
time that I stand by them is when I am in the company of 
their foes, and then I bear witness to what I have learnt in 
quiet half hours of spiritual communion with som.e of them, 
how closely united they are to our Lord in heart and Hfe. 

You can see, I doubt not, the meaning of this introduction 
of ' competition ' into the newspaper account. Our dear Lord 
in His love gives each of us a part of His cross to bear, and it 
would not be a cross if we did not feel it, and so each one 
receives that which specially touches his own peculiar tempera- 
ment. Yoti wiU find His peace come into the soul as, hke 
St. Stephen, you look through the opened door and calmly 
gaze upon Him tiU you are able to reproduce His hfe in your 
hfe. The flesh says, ' Convince them that we had no need of 
any help in the race. We were ahead.' The Spirit writes 
on the heart, ' He opened not His lips.' How hard. He knows ; 
but Christmas tells us that it is a Human Saviour, Very Man 
like to us in all things, one who feels with us. 



FOURTH PERIOD 
ST. PETER'S, EATON SQUARE 

CHAPTER I 

ENTRANCE UPON THE NEW WORK 

In the midst of the work of the Twelve Days' Mission Wilkinson 
received the most important call that had yet come to him. 
Many would say that it was the most important in his life. 
The Mission began on Sunday, November 14. On Monday, 
November 8, he had received a letter from John, Bishop of 
London, offering him the vicarage of the church for ever after- 
wards to be associated with his name, and famous all over the 
world, because of its connexion with him, as St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square. 

It was a bold and adventurous action on the part of Bishop 
Jackson. He had himself only just entered upon his vast 
field of labour, in succession to Archbishop Tait. He was a 
man of caution and moderation, not at all drawn to anything 
extreme, and Wilkinson, especially since the Twelve Days' 
Mission ha-d been taken in hand, had come to be definitely 
associated with prominent High Churchmen. People in 1869 
were not as much used to High Church ways, or to the spectacle 
of High Church appointments, as they are now. Perhaps no 
Bishop in England at that time had given important prefer- 
ment to anyone so markedly connected with that side. But 
Bishop Jackson had well weighed the matter, and he under- 
stood the man. It does not seem that there had been any 
close relation between him and Wilkinson before ; but Bishop 
Jackson was an intimate friend of Mr. Kempe, his successor at 
St. James's, Piccadilly, and doubtless he had heard much from 
Mr. Kempe about the young Vicar of St. Peter's, Windmill 
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Street, and was sure that he was the right man for the Bel- 
gravian parish. 

On receiving the Bishop's letter, Wilkinson's first thought 
was of his flock in WindmiU Street, to whom he had become, 
as he said, passionately attached. He wrote back to the 
Bishop asking for advice and guidance, and begging him especi- 
ally to consider what was best for the work into which he had 
now for two years thrown all his heart. The Bishop answered : 

I have been trying as far as possible to put myself in your 
place, and my conclusion is that in it, I should feel myself 
obliged to take St. Peter's, PimUco. 

A difficult and important work thus offered comes as near 
to a call from the Master of the Vineyard to go work there, as 
anything can be which has to be gathered from the indications 
of God's providence ; it may be a sin to disregard it. There 
is no physical or other disqualification, which can be fairly 
taken as providential hindrances. 

But if it be so, then may we trust that the great Master has 
also His purpose of mercy to carry on in your present Parish, 
by means of His own, wiser and better, no doubt, than ours. 

From my own point of view, I may add that after much 
consideration and much prayer, I have been led to think that 
you would — should God grant His blessing — ^be best calculated 
for usefulness in this particular post ; and I am also sure that 
it would not be long before you would have the same practical 
problem to solve, under the offer of some other charge which 
probably would not offer so wide a field for hard work for 
God. 

On Martinmas Day, Wilkinson wrote his acceptance of the 
charge. He was instituted on St. John the Evangelist's Day. 
On the first Sunday of the New Year, which was January 2, 
1870, he read himself in. 

It was with unfeigned reluctance and regret that Wilkinson 
left the old work for the new. Besides the personal attachments 
which he had formed in Windmill Street, he felt, as he wrote to 
Mr. Kempe, that he was ' abandoning half-developed efforts.' 
And there were serious drawbacks to set against the attractions 
of Eaton Square. Wilkinson was not insensible to the worldly 
advantages which it offered. He felt only too keenly for his 
own comfort what an appeal it made to ambition and the love 
of power and influence. From a mercenary point of view the 
contrast was great. The vicarage of St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, was reckoned at 1000/. a year ; that of the other St. 
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Peter's was nominally 250^, and Wilkinson wrote to Mr. 
Kempe, ' You know that I only got gl. from it last year, out of 
which I had to find a house.' But in some ways he found it 
harder to take to his Belgravian work than to take to the 
work which he was now leaving. 

I did not feel desolate, he said once to his daughter, speak- 
ing of his beginnings at Windmill Street, although every one 
pitied me. As soon as I stood in that little church, I felt sure 
that God would be with me. The time I really felt desolate 
was when I read myself in at St. Peter's, Eaton Square — and 
oh I there I did feel desolate 1 

St. Peter's, Eaton Square, was an old-fashioned congrega- 
tion, more than a Uttle imbued with devotional ideas of the 
Georgian period. 

The last vicar was very good. Bishop Wilkinson said in 
speaking of those times ; although he knew my views were 
more advanced than his own, when people came to him to 
discuss with him things that I was doing, he invariably said, 
' Oh, that is delightful ; it is exactly what I hoped he would 
do.' When I came, I was told that St. Peter's and the two 
neighbouring churches were said to be high, low, and slow ; and 
the old vicar was much puzzled to know why St. Peter's was 
called slow, ' because,' he said, ' people go out quick enough 
when the service is over.' 

Mr. Wilkinson's appearance, writes one of his most devoted 
disciples and most valued helpers, the Hon. Emma Douglas 
Pennant, reassured anxious parents. The cut of his coat was 
certainly not that of a Ritualist, and the congregation were 
hopeful. 

The sad look of ' the new clergyman ' — as he was called for 
many years — so long that he said he often used to wonder 
whether he would ever lose that title — ^will never be forgotten 
by those who were present on the first Sunday that Mr. 
Wilkinson took the service after his appointment to the living. 
As he surveyed his congregation from the pulpit — one of the 
oldest fashioned ' three-deckers ' with reading desk and clerk's 
desk attached — ^his face presented a distressed and rather 
hopeless aspect. The fusty, old-fashioned, high-pewed church 
— with no chancel, galleries on both sides, and at the west end, 
where there were two or three tiers of galleries and the organ 
above, nearly in the roof, where the choir, such as it was, also 
sat — must have been at least oppressive to a young vicar who 
had been used to more church-like buildings. Report says 
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that the following day Mr. WiUunson begged to be released 
from the burden, which he felt would be more than he could 
manage ; but Bishop Jackson wisely declined to grant his 
request. 

Before beginning the new work, it was necessary to get 
a break. There had been some idea of visiting his old friends 
in the county of Durham ; but he was obUged to abandon it, 
and to go further afield. 

To the Rev. C. Green 

46 Devonshire Street [Jan. 1870], 

I find I cannot go North now. My head is tired, and I must 
rest before I face Belgravia, and Auckland is not rest, and 
Seaham is not rest. So I go abroad, please God, next week. 
. . . Think of me as I do of you — 7000 rich, 7000 poor, all to 
begin. And yet, how He has heard prayer in the past I 

He went, with his wife, to Cannes, which had done him so 
much good in the Auckland days. Lady Grey was there, and 
they saw much of her. They met also many weU-known people 
— among them some who became, if they were not already, 
adherents of St. Peter's. It was the Lenten Ember-week when 
they got back to London. The parish had been left in the 
charge of Mr. Cope and Mr. Wyche, who came on with the vicar 
from Windmill Street. He was soon joined by another fellow- 
helper, the Rev. Arthur Williamson, of whom Miss Pennant 
says : 

He was a real organiser, methodical and businesslike, far- 
sighted, tactful, and loyal, therefore an invaluable helper in 
the gigantic work which was about to develop at St. Peter's 
under Mr. Wilkinson's rule. 

There was at this time no vicarage belonging to the benefice. 
Mr. Fuller had had a private house at the end of Eaton Place. 
Mr. Wilkinson took a house in Warwick Square. There he 
lived for two years and a half. When Grosvenor Gardens was 
first built a corner was left for a long time unoccupied. In 
course of time a vicarage was erected there, chiefly by the 
liberality of the Duke (then Marquis) of Westminster, and 
Wilkinson moved into it in 1873. 

A sample of the kind of trouble which awaited Wilkinson 
on his beginning work at St. Peter's may be found in a letter 
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which he received from one of the churchwardens — the 
' people's ' churchwarden — to call his attention to ' an irre- 
gularity.' One of the curates had given notice that a collection 
would be made the next Sunday in aid of the Parochial Mission 
Fund, without consultation beforehand with the churchwardens. 

I do not wish, said the considerate official, to place you or 
him in the unpleasant situation of not permitting the collection 
to be made on that day, as I think it possible the irregularity 
has been an oversight on his part and yours, but I give you 
notice that I shall not allow any similar collection to be made 
without having been previously consulted by you and given 
my consent to the same in accordance with the law and 
practice of the Church of England. 

The said churchwarden, on one occasion, tore up all the 
notices of a meeting which the vicar had ordered to be placed 
in the seats in church. He canvassed his customers in the 
parish (he was a butcher) to get them to oppose the new 
incumbent. He persisted in his annoyances till the end of the 
month, when he resigned his position as churchwarden. So 
little had his behaviour won approval in the parish that on 
April 30 a letter, signed by thirteen working men of the parish, 
was sent to the vicar in which they expressed their regret that 
the election of a churchwarden should have been made the 
occasion for expressions on the part of a small minority of their 
fellow parishioners of a different purport. ' We can only 
hope,' they said, ' that the remembrance of these expressions 
may speedily pass away to be never recalled.' 

Such being the kind of man whom the people might elect 
for churchwarden, it was the more necessary for the vicar to 
be careful in the selection of the man whom, according to 
custom, he had the right to nominate. 

After much thought. Miss Pennant says, the Vicar fixed on 
a member of the congregation. Colonel Hogg, and offered him 
the post, which he accepted. Colonel Hogg belonged to a 
very Low Church family, who also attended St. Peter's Church 
in Mr. Fuller's time. With characteristic zeal. Colonel Hogg 
had expressed, unknown to Mr. Wilkinson, a desire to be 
churchwarden under him, ' so as to be a thorn in his side,' and 
so repress his Romanising tendencies. 

Colonel Hogg, or Lord Magheramorne, as he afterwards 
became — ^whose wife was Miss Pennant's sister — used often to 
tell the story against himself. 
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In spite of these expressed desires, his sister-in-law con- 
tinues, Colonel Hogg became eventually the Vicar's most 
faithful ally and devoted friend, standing by him and helping him 
in all difficulties, in a way few could have done. Being very 
popular with aU the leading families of Belgravia, he was able, 
when he himself gained confidence, to reassure his friends. 
And nobly did he work with his vicar to help him through 
many difficulties all the time Mr. Wilkinson was at St. Peter's, 
about 13 years. In this he was much assisted by his wife, 
who appeased many a threatened storm in the parish, though 
no one knew it at the time. There were difficulties, and in- 
surrections, at different times, which required much tact to 
smooth. Sir James and Lady Weir Hogg, parents of the 
churchwarden, were constantly drawing the attention of their 
son to the pernicious teaching now given at St. Peter's, calling 
it Romanising. They had seats at the church in Mr. Fuller's 
time, but after ineffectual attempts to bring others to their 
views they left the church for one more congenial to their 
minds, when Mr. Wilkinson and his churchwarden had a time 
of comparative peace. 

The vicar's very tactful way of handhng his difficult — one 
may truly say, ' stiS-necked ' — ^people, writes Miss Pennant, 
soon disarmed many who were at first only too ready to take 
offence, and to remonstrate over any changes. Every minute 
detail of any alteration in the service or ritual of the church, 
such as coloured altar cloths according to the seasons, which 
were in those days considered alarming changes — a, fusty old 
red velvet altar cloth having sufficed for aU seasons for many 
years, excepting Lent, when a dusty, slate coloured moreen 
was used — aU this was explained beforehand, with the reasons 
given, so that none could speak of the thin end of the wedge 
being driven in, or of any shuffling in of changes. All was 
openly given out and taught. The vicar's first appearance in 
the pulpit in surplice, after the black gown of the late vicar, 
caused some surprise. Was it not a ritualistic innovation ? 
But he called attention to it, saying he hoped the congrega- 
tion would excuse his surplice, as it was what he had always 
been used to. 

According to one account, he turned the tables upon the 
other side, and spoke of the use of the black gown as a ' ritual- 
istic ' practice. No more remarks on that subject were made 
by the parishioners. 



CHAPTER II 

ST. Peter's 

It was indeed an astonishing ministry which began with Wilkin- 
son's institution to St. Peter's. 

Naturally, the centre round which all the work was grouped 
was the Parish Church. The building in which Wilkinson was 
at first called upon to minister was far from being the dignified 
structure which is now so well known. It had originally no 
chancel at all. The galleries on the north and south sides ran 
straight to the eastern wall. Over the altar there was a large 
picture of our Lord crowned with thorns, by WiUiam Hilton. 
It had been presented to the church at its first opening in 1826 
by the British Institution, and in 1877 the vicar and church- 
wardens obtained a faculty to sell it to Sir Francis Grant for 
loooZ. The church was pewed with high pews, some of which, 
at least, were ' square pews.' The vicarage pew had the 
pulpit enclosed in the middle of it. 

Outside the church stood a beadle, who, with many capes 
and a long staff, kept guard upon the steps. He was a 
famiUar figure to the older generation of worshippers at St. 
Peter's. This functionary did not long survive the appearance 
of Mr. Wilkinson at St. Peter's. But the new vicar did not 
evict the good women who looked after the pews. At first he 
had a desire to substitute men vergers for them ; but Colonel 
Hogg was opposed to the project — ^it was almost the only 
project of Mr. Wilkinson's that he opposed. The church 
continued — and it was quite a feature of St. Peter's — to be 
served by deserving women, ' who were very glad of the place,' 
says Miss Pennant, ' and when our vicar had trained them not 
to be what he used to call " fussy, bustling old women," they 
did admirably, and were much better than idling young men.' 
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The church was not only unsightly and undignified ; it was 
not large enough. 

The great difficulty as time went on, in Mr. Wilkinson's 
parish, says Miss Pennant, was church accommodation. 
After a very few weeks, the Parish Church was so crowded 
that the free seats were occupied long before the service 
began, not by those for whom they were intended, but by the 
numbers who came from a distance to hear the vicar, or by 
those who could not get pews of their own. This was a great 
sorrow and anxiety to Mr. Wilkinson, who could not bear to 
feel his own poorer members of the Church were crowded out, 
and it also troubled him to see so many standing, all through 
the service, in spite of the energetic efiorts of the officials to 
place camp stools in every available corner, which could be 
easily removed. 

This was not a state of things that Wilkinson could long put 
up with. In the course of his second year in the parish he 
began to move for an improvement. From the first he took 
the parish and congregation into his confidence in the matter. 
He preached upon the subject in 1871. In the Magazine for 
January 1872 he wrote : 

I have already expressed my feelings on this subject from 
the pulpit. I will only add my calm and deliberate conviction 
that if God from the beginning was pleased to accept the 
offerings of His people, and to require them to lavish upon His 
earthly temple their best and most costly offerings ; if our 
Saviour, when on earth, was consumed (literally, eaten up) 
by zeal for His Father's House, we have no right to expect 
His blessing so long as we wilfully allow St. Peter's to remain 
in a condition which has made us a byeword in the whole 
surrounding neighbourhood. I feel sure that this neglect is 
the result rather of want of thought than deliberate intention, 
and I pray and believe that before the year is over this blot 
upon our Parish may^have been effaced. 

At a meeting held on Tuesday, January 16, of that year 
(1872) it was agreed not only to build a new chancel, which was 
to be the first portion of the work undertaken, but to make 
many other improvements, which were specified in detail in the 
Magazine. It was estimated that the cost would be about 
6oooi. The work was intrusted to the skilled hands of Mr. 
Arthur Blomfield. The first committee meeting for the purpose 
was held at Col. Hogg's house, but in the beginning of the 
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following year it was thought advisable to transfer the manage- 
ment to the first Lord Chelmsford, and the subsequent 
committees were held at his house. Lord Colville of Culross 
was his able and enthusiastic seconder. 

In June 1872 the sum promised had reached 5208/. By 
February 1873 the interior of the church had been invaded 
and the east end of the chancel boarded off ; within the next 
month the process had reached across the ends of the aisles and 
galleries. By May the new entrances to the church were open 
and in use. On the eve of St. Peter the magnificent addition 
to the building was displayed, and the Bishop of London was 
there to dedicate it, and preached, and celebrated the Eucharist 
at the new altar. The choir for the first time was habited in 
cassocks and surplices, and took its place in the chancel. Sir 
Joseph Barnby undertook the reorganisation of the choir, and 
for about three months brought a few of his choristers from 
Eton on Sundays to help in the singing. 

The day of the reopening of St. Peter's was still further 
marked by the laying of the foundation stone of the noble 
daughter church of St. John's, Wilton Road. 

The site, said a writer in the Magazine, has been the battle- 
field for many a struggle in prayer during the past months. 
At one time it seemed impossible that we should be able to 
.secure it. Spite of disappointment, spite of fear, prayer never 
ceased to go up to God. that if it was His will the site might 
be secured ; and on St. Peter's Eve it was felt that the answer 
to these prayers had been given. 

The Bishop of London was present to take the service, and 
Lord Penrhyn laid the stone. The nave of the new church was 
ready in time to be used for the Mission of 1874, and the whole 
building was consecrated on July 4 of that year. 

A great feature in the collection for St. John's Church was 
the help of the Penny Association. This was an association 
of poorer parishioners, who contributed 6d. a week to the funds. 
The sum thus raised mounted up to more than 1000/., which 
paid for the east window, the altar with its red frontal, and 
the decorations of the east end, and left a balance of 657., 
which was given over to the Chancel fund of the Parish Church. 

Queen Victoria subscribed 150/. to the work, on the ground 
that Buckingham Palace stood within the parish. 

Wilkinson was fond of telling, on suitable occasions, the 
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story of the way in which he was enabled to open St. John's 
Church free of debt. He looked upon it as a direct answer to 
the prayers that had been offered at the Saturday service of 
intercession. On a Sunday not long before the date at which 
the church was to be consecrated, he put about in the pews at 
St. Peter's an appeal for the sum required, together with forms 
to be filled up by people willing to contribute. ' By chance ' 
the Duke of Westminster had been breakfasting with friends 
hard by St. Peter's, and stayed on till near church time. 
Instead of going to St. Michael's, as his custom was, he accom- 
panied his friends to St. Peter's. Taking up the paper in the 
pew before service began, he remembered that he had not yet 
subscribed to the building of St. John's, and filled up the form 
with a promise of looo^. or 2000/., whichever it was. Some 
while before, a similar paper had been filled up which turned 
out to be a stupid hoax, and Wilkinson found it necessary to 
approach the Duke delicately, to ascertain whether his promise 
was genuine. He found that it was so ; and the Duke told 
him that he had signed the paper before hearing the powerful 
appeal which Wilkinson made in his sermon. 

But the vicar and his helpers were dissatisfied with what 
had been attained at the Parish Church. On January 9, 
1875, a meeting was held, under the presidency of Lord 
Chelmsford, at which it was decided that the nave should be 
altered, in accordance with the scheme already proposed by 
Mr. Blomfield, at an estimated cost of 9600/. ' so as to render 
[St. Peter's] worthier of being the Parish Church of a great 
neighbourhood.' 

The money came in so well as to justify the closing of 
St. Peter's for four months, from July 12 of that year. It was 
reopened on Saturday, November 27. The Bishop of London 
was again present and preached. 

The change wrought, says a writer iii the Parish Magazine, 
is so great that seeing it from within no one would believe that 
the nave had not been puUed down and rebuilt. The skiU of 
the architect was taxed to the utmost to obtain a height equal 
to that of the chancel without destrojring the construction of 
the existing roof and so adding greatly to the expense. . . . 
Under the clerestory comes the line of nave arches, five in 
number, which are carried on clustered stpne columns. The 
galleries have been reconstructed, and the whole of the pews 
have been replaced by open seats. The east end of the 
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chancel is to be decorated with, mosaics representing scenes in 
the hfe of ovir Lord, the gift of an anonymous donor. Alto- 
gether the interior is now vastly worthier than it was of its 
high purpose. 

On the completion of this task the ' Guardian ' gave the 
following account of the reopened church and of the parish and 
of the work done in it : 

The change in its aspect to those who had not visited it for 
many years was most striking, and the Vicar is to be con- 
gratulated on completing a work of such magnitude, while he 
has at the same time not only erected a second church (St. 
John the Evangelist, Wilton Road), at a cost of some 12,000/., 
but has also purchased the lease of the old proprietary chapel 
of St. Peter, Buckingham Gate, which is used as a Mission 
church. The National Schools have also been rebuilt, and 
now provide accommodation for nearly 1000 children, and St. 
Peter's Church has been enlarged and remodelled, at a cost, in 
all, of 22,000/., while the offertories last year (1874) amounted 
to 5802/. IS. lod. Before proceeding to speak of the services of 
Saturday and Sunday in connection with the reopening, it 
may be of interest to glance at the work which is being carried 
forward in this large and important West-end parish, and 
which may be instanced as a striking illustration of the practical 
development of the Church's parochial system under con- 
ditions often held to be incompatible with its maintenance. 

The parish of St. Peter's, then, is a large district situated 
near Victoria Station, in the comparatively modem suburb of 
Pimlico, or, as it is now the fashion to term it, Belgravia, a 
district which Dr. Hughson, in his ' Walks through London,' 
pubUshed in 1817, described as having ' increased from a few 
houses to a considerable town, having a number of handsome 
houses and a chapel.' St. Peter's was erected eight years 
later, when the population was still limited, but now within its 
boundaries there is a population of at least 13,000, and although 
the parish church staiids amid houses of large size, inhabited by 
wealthy famihes, it has its poor districts, and thus may be 
said to include a representation of all sections of society. 

That the Church has been brought home to all, and not 
merely to any one class of the parishioners, is evident by a 
glance at the various associations and institutions which are 
maintained by the people, and at the extensive system of 
services and devotional meetings in the three churches and 
schools. Daily prayer and frequent Communion are of course 
the constant rule, but in addition there are various meetings 
of devotion in the church, prayer meetings for intercession in 
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the schoolroom, instructions to teachers, classes for women, 
Confirmation classes (250 candidates from the parish were 
confirmed last year), and Bible classes. A retreat, or, as it is 
termed in the notices, ' Three days for quiet meditation and 
prayer, when special addresses are given,' has also been held 
at the Church. This may be regarded as the spiritual part of 
the parochial work. 

The temporal organisations are even more numerous and 
complete. In addition to the schools, working men's reading- 
rooms, libraries, and ordinary organisations, there is a Mission- 
room, at which aU appUcations for reUef are received, and 
where a book is kept in which the names of aU who are sick 
in the parish are entered, and also a list of persons wanting 
work or servants out of place. Then, as a sort of central 
body, to watch over and regulate the reUef of the necessitous, 
there is what is termed ' the Parochial Council of Charity,' 
the committee of which sits regularly twice a week, and to 
which all applications for rehef are referred by the district 
visitors. Under the care of this administrative body, a large 
number of aged and infirm persons of approved character 
receive regular weekly allowances, while persons suffering 
from sickness or unavoidable misfortune are relieved tem- 
porarily according to the circumstances of each apphcant. 
The real object of this system is to effect the complete and 
discriminating rehef of the poor in St. Peter's parish irrespec- 
tive of reUgious differences, and the treasurer is the senior 
curate, the Rev. Cyril H. E. Wyche. But the provision for 
the poor does not end here. A part of a house, the bottom 
of which is styled ' St. Peter's Hostel,' and is used as a parochial 
kitchen, has been fitted up as a permanent Home for Aged 
Communicants, where they may end their days in peace. 
The parochial kitchen, at the same place, is used for the 
provision of wholesome dinners and soup at a low rate, not to 
encourage mendicity, for the dinners are sold, but to give a 
better dinner to the poor than they can themselves procure 
for the funds at their disposal. Twice a week invalid dinners 
and twice a week children's dinners are prepared, and, in con- 
junction with the Parochial Council of Charity, the kitchen 
last year suppUed 600 pints of beef tea. Then there are 
clothing clubs and penny banks, while another useful institu- 
tion is the Needlework Society, which not only supplies poor 
women with needlework, but has a sale of ready-made clothes 
every week. Located in the parish, though apparently a 
distinct organisation, is the Door-step Brigade, of which Mr. 
W. E. Hubbard is the honorary secretary. Under its auspices 
orphans or sons of very poor parents are trained for domestic 
service or a trade, a fee of 5^. being cha,rged for each boy on 
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admission, which helps to maintain him until he earns enough 
to support himself. The boys obtain employment at many 
houses in the parish in cleaning boots, knives, &c. Among 
other organisations may be mentioned the association for 
promoting the sale of pure literature in the parish, and an 
association for distributing fresh flowers among the poor, 
contributions for which, in the shape of hampers of flowers, are 
invited from the parishioners. There is also an annual flower 
show, with prizes for the poor who have grown plants at their 
homes. 

And, while the home work of the Church is thus maintained, 
the various Church societies are not forgotten, but their claims 
are urged from the pulpit and supported from the OfEertory. 
In the parochial accounts we find the record of considerable 
gifts to Church societies, and to interest the people in the 
work of the Church abroad there are missionary guilds, with 
a missionary library, and a ladies' working association, which 
sends out clothes to Missions through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The parish also keeps up its special 
interest in Mission work by providing a stipend for a missionary, 
and one of the clergy, the Rev. Charles P. Scott, who last year 
went out as a missionary to China, maintains constant com- 
munication with the congregation, his letters appearing from 
time to time in the Parish Magazine. The parishioners are 
thus led to feel a direct personal interest in the work of the 
Mission field. Mr. Scott bade farewell to the parish after a 
solemn valedictory service at the church, with an address by 
Mr. Wilkinson, and he has ever since kept up a record of his 
work. This brief outline of the numerous efforts which are 
made in St. Peter's parish will be sufficient to account for the 
crowded congregation which filled not only the body of the 
sacred edifice, but the large galleries, to overflowing on 
Saturday afternoon, when, witti every mark of thankfulness and 
joy, the now completed church once more opened its doors to 
grateful worshippers. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, according to the 
' Guardian,' Mr. Wilkinson commenced a course of Advent 
lectures, the address being delivered after, but distinct from, 
Evening Prayer, the bell being rung as for a separate service. 
A hymn having been sung, the Vicar, before commencing his 
address, explained the reason which had induced him thus 
to arrange a series of sermons in addition to those delivered 
at the ordinary services. It was, he thought, very desirable 
that the sermons at Matins should be shorter than they had 
hitherto been, for while it would not be right to put any 
restrictions on strangers, the regular clergy of the church were 
bound not to lay upon their people a burden which they were 
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unable to bear. At the same time, the Word of God was so 
holy, and the unfolding of that precious book was so important, 
that they must never in their love for their services or their 
worship undervalue the ordinance of preaching, which God 
had ever used for the awakening of the ungodly, and for the 
building up of believers. The object of this special service 
was, then, to provide for the ministry of the Word ; and he 
prayed that they might see such an ingathering of souls as they 
had witnessed during a previous Advent, when the lectures 
on ' the Way of Salvation ' were delivered. 

A lecture of this kind at 5 o'clock on Sunday afternoons was 
a regular part of the work at St. Peter's. It was always well 
attended, and few things done there were more effective for 
good. 



CHAPTER III 

FEATURES OF PAROCHIAL WORK 

Reverence was the first lesson which Wilkinson inculcated 
upon the worshippers in St. Peter's. Miss Pennant says : 

Mr. Wilkinson from the first pressed on the congregation 
the sense of the church being the House of God, and the 
importance of a reverent behaviour when there — no subdued 
whispers even which might disturb other worshippers. Having 
noticed the way people knelt in those high pews, and how few 
knelt at all, he one day remarked, ' When you rise from your 
knees — or rather, I should say, from your elbows ' — this 
could not fail to be understood. 

At one of the confirmations at St. Peter's in the early seven- 
ties, the people in the church began talking rather loudly before 
the service, so that there was a buzz of voices. On the Vicar 
being told of this, he came out of the vestry and stood on the 
chancel steps, and said, ' The Lord is in His holy temple ; let 
all the earth keep silence before Him.' The effect was im- 
mediate, and there fell a hush all over the church. 

Besides the ordinary services of the church, there were many 
other gatherings there and in the vestries for religious purposes. 
Of these none were more remarkable than the Saturday 
Prayer Meetings. 

The weekly prayer meetings in the church on a Saturday 
evening, says one who remembered the starting of them, were 
instituted from nearly the beginning. How wonderful they 
were in their many sides I At first they were rather against 
the feelings of some, who were not quite sure that they were 
not too Low Church in style. The Vicar, hearing these 
objections, said, ' Some of you may think this like tiie Dis- 
senters ; but I am anxious you should know that I always 
have these prayer meetings on Prayer Book lines, and use 
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Collects from the Prayer Book — ^though of course Dissenters 
do have prayer meetings.' The wonderful way in which he first 
realised, and then prayed for, the needs of iiiose who sent in 
petitions ! The gathering up of the diSerent duties of the 
congregational work, the ministers and people, and the weekly 
commendation of all to God the Holy Ghost ! ' If anything 
offended — -music, or sermon, or anything else ' — ^he would say, 
' let that worshipper pray about it.' 

Shortly after taking up the work in 1870, says the same 
informant, Mr. Wilkinson instituted the weekly Bible Class, 
held down the centre aisle at St. Peter's, where chairs were 
placed in rows of four. ' Hints on the Devotional Life,' now 
printed, and many other courses of instructions were given 
here. The class increased in numbers after the first. There 
had been for some time a lurking fear lest there should be 
questions and answers to be given, and this dread kept many 
away for years. One in a high position, and Uving very near 
the church, who had in vain been pressed by a friend to attend, 
said, ' How sorry I am to have lost all that beautiful teaching. 
I went one day, and hid behind a piUar for fear I should be 
seen and questioned ; but it was so different to what I ex- 
pected. I envy those who had more courage than I had I ' 

The teaching given on Baptism, Holy Communion and 
Confirmation, so clearly and simply, was a great help to many 
who had Uttle or no knowledge of Church Truths, their own 
Confirmation teaching having, as'was'more or less the custom 
in those days, been passed over'in a"class and a ticket given, 
with very Uttle heart-preparation or knowledge of what it 
was. How many a mother in^Belgravia heard then, when 
their children were a1:tending classes, what they had never 
learned before, and thanked God for giving them, though late 
in life, such Inestimable teaching, which had been neglected 
in their youth 1 

The Rev. F. E. Gardiner, now Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Folkestone, and Canon of Truro, sends the following recollec- 
tions : 

Amongst the many services held at St. Peter's none to me 
was more striking in its force and reality than the weekly 
Saturday evening Prayer Meeting, and I can never forget the 
Inimitable way in which you were almost compelled to pray 
for individual cases whether you wished to do so or not. He 
would by some extraordinary touch bring the whole case 
before you — some homely detail — some sympathetic allusion 
— there it aU was, and you could help, and could supply the 
need. . . . And his intimate knowledge both of his Bible and 
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Prayer Book took away all wearisomeness, all monotony, all 
that might easily become unrestful and unhelpful. Nothing 
was forgotten — no worker, no event, national or at home, no 
sorrow, no joy — all was gathered up here, focussed, laid down, 
and left week by week with Our Blessed Lord. 

His District Visitors were definitely instructed how to 
bring people to a knowledge of the Faith — simple definite 
steps had to be taken — rules about prayer — common sense, 
tact, sjrmpathy, the need of patience, true courtesy, humility, 
in themselves were above all enforced. Their ' business ' was 
to bring others ' into the light.' 

All this uplifting of the ordinary details of parochial work 
raised St. Peter's to a great height of spiritual influence — you 
felt it in the simplest meeting as well as at some great impressive 
service. 

And yet none of us probably knew at what a cost to him- 
self. The constant touch with the sin and sorrow — the incon- 
sistencies and disappointments — the gossip — the treatment 
given by Church workers to those below them socially — ^the 
world's power, especially in the season — ^the unhealthy 
' curiosity ' about spiritual things . . . aU this made the 
burden very heavy. 

At one time the spiritual tension was so great that one felt 
it was almost more than could be borne, and I remember hear- 
ing one of the best known St. Peter's clergy say that if it 
increased there was a very real danger of some reaction. 

For while there was never any diminution in the devotion 
of his people, there were many, especially among the laity, 
who did not feel attracted by his preaching or his strong 
personal touch. 

In later life I think he felt that if he was to begin again 
his methods would be rather difierent — ^in the earlier days of 
his ministry perhaps he expected certain things from those in 
need of spiritual help — ^perhaps a power of prayer which they 
had not got — perhaps certain ' feelings. ' ... As he grew 
older, and his insight into characters increased, and his hold 
on all that the Church could supply grew stronger, I think he 
claimed less that souls should do as he himself did, or should 
' see ' as he saw ; increasingly he felt that each one had his 
own treatment — his own individuality. 

A certain melancholy in those early years pervaded his 
work, which grew less and less as Ufe went on. His sympathy 
with every form of suffering and sorrow was ever the same, and 
his understanding of human life and character. His common 
sense never failed him. ' Tell your husband to cultivate your 
lay mind,' he said to the wife of a priest who had lately married ; 
he did not think that we were meant to live moulded on some 
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particular plan — we must be ' ourselves,' though surrendered 
to God's wiU in every detail of life. 

His tailor once spoke to me of the way in which the Bishop 
had suggested on one of his visits to him that they should ask 
Gk)d's blessing upon his work, at the same time sa3dng that 
this was the only occasion anyone had ever helped him in this 
way.' 

Before my ordination he advised me to make a rule of half 
an hour's private prayer in the course of every morning's 
work, and I have never ceased trjring to carry it out. I have 
known him under many circumstances of joy and deep sorrows, 
and always found him the same helpful friend — ^he always, 
above aU, brought home to me more than anyone else the 
Unseen, the Realities of hfe. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton Square, as in the other places where he 
had laboured, Wilkinson made much of a social gathering held 
annually in connexion with the Dedication Festival. 

Perhaps nothing was more remarkable than the way in 
which the sense of parochial unity was developed among a 
population which probably contained a greater social variety 
than any other parish in London. 

I hope, writes a friend, that some one may have written on 
the wonderful feeling of family life which Bishop Wilkinson 
brought into the parish through his work and guilds. The 
work was difficult, there being such a number of all classes ; 
but the feeling of being one family under Christ, with our 
Vicar as head of the parish, was developed in a marvellous 
manner, and no matter where we met, we recognised that we 
belonged to one another. The Women's Guild, and the 
Missionary Guild, were two great instances of how this worked. 
No one can beheve how in those days the workers looked 
forward to their yearly or half-yearly meetings, and St. Peter's 
Week with its annual Church Workers' party, where all 
assembled in answer to the Vicar's invitation, and which was a 
fresh hnk to bind us together year by year. 

The same writer says again : 

The family feeUng, though it is only what ought to be 
amongst all classes worshipping in the same church, was in 
those days more wonderful, as then so many would not mix 

' Mr. George Wilkinson says, ' The tailor told me that my father 
always came down stairs and opened the front door for him, and 
shook him by the hand.' 
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except with their equals, and it was Bishop Wilkinson who 
brought us all together in one family, the feeling of which 
still fives in the older members. 

His plan of action with regard to the poor of the parish was 
elaborately thought out. 

In 1872 and 1873, Miss Pennant writes, the Vicar was much 
occupied with arranging a system of Parochial Relief, being 
extremely distressed at hearing of the indiscriminate relief 
which was showered upon some families, while others were 
living in great need. An organisation for dispensing charity 
was formed, in which work fiie Vicar was ably assisted by a 
large band of gentlemen, who sat twice a week, and oftener 
at first, to receive cases for investigation, applications having 
been sent in by the District Visitors. A Ust was kept of 
those who received relief and also of those who had been 
refused, and the reasons given. 

In this work the Vicar had much assistance from General 
Lewis, Lord Ashley, Mr. Reginald Hankey, Mr. Butler (now 
Viscount Mountgarret), and others. The system took long to 
perfect, and was by no means in favour with the visiting 
ladies for some years. But much overlapping of charity was 
suppressed, and funds were given in to the society for relief. 
For some years this gigantic undertaking worked weU. It is 
impossible to realise what large organisations the Vicar had 
to start and keep going in those early years. 

In a printed letter to his District Visitors, accompan3dng 
a statement with regard to the Parochial Council, its principles 
and rules, and dated May 1874, the Vicar said : 

I am aware that you will sometimes find it hard to support 
the decisions of the Committee. The following suggestions 
may perhaps be of use to you in the more difficult cases with 
which you have to deal. 

1. If you are unable to help in paying Arrears of Rent, you 
can explain that the refusal of the Church to pay the arrears 
does not arise from want of sympathy, but from the fact that 
where those arrears have been thus paid, the rents have been 
raised in the neighbourhood, and so large masses of poor 
indirectly injured by the relief which had been granted to one 
or two individuals. 

2. When you are obliged to refuse money for Funeral 
Expenses, you can remind your poor how money so granted has 
in some instances been wasted. . . . 

3. When an application is refused on the ground of short- 
ness of residence, you can explain how, without some limit in 
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this respect, ntimbers would flock into St. Peter's, and so 
absorb the funds which are scarcely sufficient for the needs of 
the regular parishioners and permanent cases. 

4. You can gradually remove the prejudice against the 
workhouse by going to see it, and thus enabling yourself to 
bear witness to the comfortable provision which is made for 
the inmates. 

5. In any special case where you think that real good 
would be done if articles were taken out of pawn, write fully to 
the Committee. If they consider the case deserving they may, 
while refusing to make any money grant, themselves take the 
things out of pawn. 

6. For those special cases which /oy the sake of example it is 
impossible to help from the general funds, but where there 
is a hope of a real spiritual improvement, the Committee have 
entrusted to my care a ' Lost Fund,' and have left it to my 
own judgment to decide as to the cases in which it shall be 
applied. 

7. When a case is rejected, and your appeal to the Com- 
mittee has failed, you can only throw the responsibility on 
them, and explain that you are unable to alter their decision, 
but are anxious to remain the friend of the poor person whose 
cause you have pleaded in vain. 

He then proceeded to explain that much more personal 
liberty of action was left to Visitors than was commonly under- 
stood by those who had not carefully studied the rules and 
memoranda of the Council. 

You will see, he continued, that, as Vicar of the Parish, I 
am bound to regard the question of Charitable Relief as a 
whole. I dare not shut my eyes to the harm that is done 
when alms are wrongly administered. Improvidence is en- 
couraged, respectable workmen are irritated by seeing their 
own self-denial ignored and the money of the Church showered 
upon the seK-indulgent and the intemperate. ' If a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat.' On the other hand, I know that 
we serve One who is kind even to the unthankful and the evil, 
and who came on earth to seek and to save the lost. I know 
fuU well how often a little kindness shown by my Visitors has 
been the means of recovering those who would otherwise have 
become utterly reckless. . . . 

I feel . . . that, after this letter, I may trust to the right 
feeling of my Visitors, either to carry out the principles which 
have been adopted, or frankly to tell me of their inability to 
work on a system which in their conscience they disapprove. 
In the latter event I will gladly find other work for them, and 
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shall always thankfully remember the way in which, as a 
body, my Visitors have helped me during the last four years. 

It will be observed that the Charity Organisation Society 
had not at that time entered upon its career of influence and 
power. He and his helpers were in advance of the general 
opinion of the country. Probably at no other period in his life 
had Wilkinson occasion to go so fully into social questions of 
this kind. At a later time, chiefly through his friendship with 
Mr. Scott Holland, he became interested in the Christian Social 
Union ; but the subject was probably not one to which he was 
naturally much drawn. 



CHAPTER IV 

PREACHING AND THE PREACHER 

Great as was his power of organising and directing the energies 
of others, it was in the capacity of a preacher, after all, that 
Wilkinson made his chief impression upon London. 

The sermons, says Miss Pennant, how fearlessly he spoke ! 
how earnestly he gave out the message which God had put 
into his heart ! always speaking as if he had real knowledge 
of his people, a nail to be driven in somewhere, a purpose for 
all that he spoke out so bravely. The arrows were aimed at 
hearts, and went in. 

He said afterwards that when he was first appointed to 
St. Peter's he intended to set himself to prepare sermons of the 
university type, but that illness prevented him from doing it, 
and he had to fall back upon what he had preached at Seaham 
Harbour. He found that human nature was much the same 
everywhere, and that what suited the fishermen and miners 
of Durham suited also the lords and ladies of Pimhco. 

The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, in his book ' Seeing and 
Hearing,' writes : 

In the year 1870 a flame of reUgious zeal was suddenly 
kindled in the West End of London. . . . 

The Church in the Belgravian district was as dry as tinder ; 
it caught fire from Mr. Wilkinson's fervour, and the fire soon 
became a conflagration. ... In all my experience of preach- 
ing (which is long, wide, and varied) I have never seen a 
congregation dominated by its minister so absolutely as the 
congregation of St. Peter's was dominated by Mr. Wilkinson. I 
say ' congregation ' advisedly, for I should think that at least 
half the seatholders belonged to other parishes. The smartest 
carriages in London blocked the approach to the church. The 
great dames of Grosvenor Square and Carlton House Terrace 
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rubbed shoulders with the opulent inhabitants of Tyburnia and 
South Kensington, Cabinet Ministers fought for places in the 
gallery, and M.P.'s were no more accounted of than silver in 
the days of Solomon. 

And this was not a mere assemblage of hearers. The con- 
gregation of St. Peter's were pre-eminently givers : 4000/. 
a year was the regular product of the alms-bags, let alone the 
innumerable sums sent privately to the Vicar. ' I want a 
thousand pounds.' This simple but emphatic statement 
from the pulpit one Sunday was succeeded on the following 
Sunday by the quiet announcement, ' I have got a thousand 
pounds.' What was the secret of this attraction ? It was 
entirely personal. It did not in the least depend on theological 
bias. Mr. Wilkinson belonged to no party. He had begun 
life as an EvangeUcal, and he retained the unction and fervour 
which were characteristic of that school at its best ; but he 
was feeling his way towards a higher churchmanship, and had 
discarded most of his earlier shibboleths. The fabric was 
frankly hideous. . . . There was no ritualism. . . . The 
vicar was everjrthing, and even he had none of the gifts which 
are commonly supposed to make a Popular Preacher. He 
was not the least flummery or flowery. He was reserved and 
dignified in manner, and his language was quite unadorned. 
. . . He was conspicuously free from the tendency to pro- 
phesy smooth things, and he even seemed to take a delight in 
rubbing the pungent lotion of his spiritual satire into the sore 
places of the hearers' conscience. If Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied in a surpUce, he would have been like the Prophet of 
Belgravia ; and as for Savonarola, his sermon, as paraphrased 
in chapter xxiv. of ' Romola,' might have been delivered, with 
scarcely a word altered, from the pulpit of St. Peter's. 

And here we touch the pith and core of Mr. Wilkinson's 
preaching. He rebuked the Sins of Society as no one had 
ventured to rebuke them since the days of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys. The Tractarian Movement, so heart-searching, so 
conscience-stirring at Oxford, had succumbed in the fashion- 
able parts of London to the influences which surrounded it, 
and had degenerated into a sort of easy-going ceremonialism 
— ^partly antiquarian, partly worldly, and wholly ineffective for 
spiritual revival or moral reformation. Into this Dead Sea 
of lethargy and formalism Mr. Wilkinson burst like a gunboat. 
He scattered his fire left and right, aimed high and low, blazed 
and bombarded without fear or favour ; sent some crafts to 
the bottom, set fire to others, and covered the sea with wreck- 
age. In less metaphorical language, he rebuked the sins of 
all and sundry, from Duchesses to scullery-maids, Premiers 
to page-boys, octogenarian rakes to damsels in their teens. 
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Then, as now, Society loved to be scolded, and the more Mr. 
Wilkinson thundered the more it crowded to his feet. ' Pay 
your bills.' ' Get up when you are called.' ' Don't stay till 
three at a ball and then say that you are too delicate for early 
services.' ' Eat one dinner a day instead of three, and try 
to earn that one.' ' Give up champagne for the season, and 
what you save on your wine merchant's bill send to the Mission 
Field.' ' You are sixty-five years old and have not been con- 
firmed. Never too late to mend. Join a Confirmation Class 
at once, and try to remedy, by good example now, all the 
harm you have done your servants or your neighbours by 
fifty years' indifierence.' ' Sell that diamond cross which you 
carry with you into the sin-poUuted atmosphere of the Opera, 
give the proceeds to feed the poor, and wear the only real cross 
— ^the cross of self-discipline and self-denial.' 

Here is an example of his methods : 

Mr. Wilkinson had been pointing out the miserable offer- 
tories (averaging threepence a head on a Sunday morning) from 
the richest congregation in London. Soon after, it may have 
been the following Sunday, before beginning his sermon he 
said he wished to read a letter he had received — that he often 
received letters teUing him how changes, &c., were hked or 
disliked — that he was glad to get them from his people, but 
this one was anon3rmous, and he could not tell if it were from 
a parishioner or from a stranger, and that being unsigned he 
could not answer it in the ordinary way. He then read the 
letter, which was distinctly rude in tone. One passage was 
somewhat as follows. ' You are always asking for something. 
If you would only curb your restless ambition and be content 
with what has been done, perhaps your teachings would be 
Ustened to more carefully.' Mr. Wilkinson broke off there, and 
said how grateful he was to his unknown friend for pointing out 
his faults so clearly. If he were present he would thank him 
for it, but (and the letter was slapped down and the char- 
acteristic toss back of the head came, with) ' I will, however, 
own that here I cannot change. I have a restless ambition — 
and ever shall, please God — for my people, that they may 
rise, worthily, to the position to which they are called. I 
have a restless, boundless ambition for them, that they may 
be in the forefront of all good works — ^that this parish may 
give in some sort of due proportion to its prosperity — and not 
be content with miserable gifts often far smaller than those 
given by their humblest dependents. If this is a fault then 
I am unable to give it up — [a pause]. But I thank my un- 
known friend for his candour.' 
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There was a little touch of probably unconscious sarcasm 
on the words ' unknown,' ' anonymous,' that conveyed a nice 
sense of the meanness of the anonymous attack, which I re- 
member was much appreciated by many of the hearers. 

A Uttle anecdote will show how highly Mr. Wilkinson's 
preaching was appreciated. For the truth of it the author of 
this memoir cannot vouch ; but that anyone could believe it to 
be true, that it should gain currency among the people of St. 
Peter's, is an indication of the state of feeling. The story goes 
that one day, after a sermon by Dr. Liddon, two people who 
were disappointed at not hearing the Vicar were overheard 
sajang, ' Who was the preacher ? ' ' Oh, only a curate I ' was 
the answer. 

It was not to be wondered at if one so much sought after 
and admired felt at times the temptation to self-complacency 
and to the love of power. The wonder is that he was so able 
to mcister the temptation, to recognise it for what it was and 
to deal with it so sternly, and to live so resolutely in the only 
atmosphere that could correct it. On the title-page of his 
diary for the first year at St. Peter's he wrote the words of 
warning and encouragement : 

Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. 

My strength is made perfect in weakness. 

All their works they do to be seen of men. 

Have faith in God. 

How many you can help if you use opportunity and grow. 

Here are a few extracts from the diary : 

Nov. 1870. — ^With intervals since I came home, but 
especially since Holy Communion on AH Saints', when I was 
so happy, intense depression. Was it for my sins, so many, 
or to try me ? God knows. He only can take it away, and 
with Him I leave it. Oh, He who was in the Garden knows 
what it is to feel utterly broken, and to see nothing but the 
Cross before one I 

Dec. 1870. — This Advent a strange Blessing time. Whether 
fruit of Vauxhall or not, He knows,' but the Presence came, 
and all through Advent we felt it. Everywhere awakening of 
souls. Myself through it aU so weak, so helpless, so sick, so 
sinful ; but It was there. 

' He took part in a parochial mission there in November, 
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May 1 87 1. — Proudly said, ' That is done with, that tempta- 
tion,' when it was not. 

July 1871. — Every day more dreary than preceding. 
Tears and weariness — only bright moment when at Holy 
Communion and helping people. 

August 1871. — On Friday, when G. was so iU, his little hand 
in mine. My Father knows all ; I can trust Him. Then, his 
impatience, and tossing medicine away, and so becoming 
much worse.' 

July 1872. — Afraid of mistakes, and so afraid of speaking 
to men whom I could advise for good. . . . Ignoring the fact 
that I was sent by God to hold that Retreat, and so not taking 
my position for Him as I ought. ... At end of Retreat 
losing force. . . . Afraid of preaching the Gospel ; hindered 
by thought, ' Do I beUeve it ? Am I accepted ? ' 

March 1873. — During this period a miserable feeling of 
failure after every sermon and address. No real ground for 
it, because God is blessing me. 

May 1873. — ^The only comfort, that I do in a dogged way 
what I should do if I loved God, e.g. Prayer, &c. 

July 1873. — ^Let me record His love. I was oh, so far away 
in f eeUng, trying to do His wiU, but so cold and dead ! and He 
came and met me and loved me and taught me that He orders 
all things, that He is interested in what we do, that He is 
thinking of me ; and even when I had sinned He loved me 
and spoke comfortably to me, and said, ' He that beheveth 
on Me shall not be confounded.' 



To the Rev. F. R. Chapman 

62 Warwick Square, S.W. : Jan. i [? 1872]. 

As to the good of the association — or rather its impotence 
to effect any good — you may be right.^ We are quite un- 
certain on this head, and shall readily abandon the idea, if at 
our earlier and smaller meetings it seems desirable to do so. 
One thing, however, in your letter needs a word in reply. The 
very object of the association, as I said in my note, was to unite 
men who are Churchmen but not St. Albanites. Everyone 
whose name was put on the list was added to that hst because 
some personal friend told us that he did take his stand on the 
two principles contained in your letter : 

1 The two elder boys were taken very iU on a holiday^in 
Switzerland. 

" Archdeacon Chapman cannot now remember what this asso- 
ciation was. 
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1. The Bible teaching. 

2. Primitive interpretation as against mediasval addition. 
If you knew Maclagan or Moorhouse or Ashwell or Prescott, 
you would feel that in these points they are one with you 
(except perhaps Moorhouse, who is not so much of a Church- 
man as you are). 

As to the other point in your letter, no one can feel morer 
than I do the danger which attends individual help. At the 
same time I think it is right to give it, and I see how those who 
have been for years held in Satan's power through ignorance 
of the Gospel can be led by individual help to receive for them- 
selves the glad tidings, which in the Church they always 
considered to belong to others. I see also that individual 
guidance, used in a sober cautious manner, is a help to many. 
Again here is a fact which cannot be ignored. For good or 
evil in the present day, when real spiritual earnestness is 
awakened in a parish or an individual, the wish for individual 
help almost invariably arises in a certain class of minds. If 
you never let your people feel that you are glad to see them 
privately and to give them all that their Church warrants 
you in offering, you send them at once to another class of 
teachers, who bring them into what you and I feel to be 
bondage. In many a parish, through the want of the offer of 
individual help, earnest people help their clergyman in every 
way, but for their own souls they come quietly to London, 
and are too often bound round with chains of mediaevalism. 
I am writing against time, but you are too old and too close 
a friend, for me to like you to feel that you are Anglican and 
I Roman. 



CHAPTER V 

THE DAY OF INTERCESSION FOR MISSIONS 

Wilkinson's interest in Foreign Missions had been of long 
standing when he went to Eaton Square. In his New Year's 
greeting to the parishioners in 1872, among other ' obvious 
wants ' which were to be felt in the parish was that of ' more 
efiorts in behalf of Foreign Missions.' In April of that year 
he began the formation of a Ladies' Missionary Association, to 
do needlework for the benefit of Foreign Missions — ^in the first 
instance for the Missions in Hawaii and in Zululand. 

In the course of the previous year (1871) Wilkinson became 
a member of the Standing Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel — and, as was to be expected of him, 
a very active member. The martj^rdom of Bishop Patteson 
had recently filled the hearts of all English Churchmen with 
deep emotions. Wilkinson, with his more than ordinary belief 
in the power of prayer, proposed to the Society the appointment 
of a special day of intercession on behalf of Missions, and 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining a larger supply of mission- 
aries. The idea was a new one. He was anxious that the 
movement should not proceed from any society, but should 
be the movement of the English Church itself. 

The Society adopted his suggestion. The Church Mission- 
ary Society joined heartily with the older Society in promoting 
the observance. The Archbishops and Bishops took it up 
warmly. Wilkinson's paper called ' Thoughts for December 
20,' reprinted from ' Mission Life,' had an immense circulation. 

Throughout the country, and beyond its boundaries, there 
was a surprising response to the appeal. St. Peter's itself was 
thronged throughout the day. Addresses were given there by 
Father Benson at the early Communion, and by Mr. W. 
Cadman, the Evangelical Rector of Holy Trinity, Marylebone, 
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in the afternoon, and there were four special services besides. 
It was a great day. The ' Times ' devoted two columns next 
day to reporting the services held at St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, and elsewhere. It followed the matter up by a leading 
article in which it expressed astonishment at the docility with 
which the injunctions of the authorities had been received and 
the people had flocked together to pray. It is worth while to 
read that leading article, in order to see how the tone of the 
pubUc Press has changed with regard to these matters during 
the thirty or forty years which have followed ; and it must be 
remembered that the change of tone is largely due to the very 
faith and courage which was shown at the time by Wilkinson 
and those who joined with him. 

It is idle not to recognise what everybody knows, said the 
' Times.' The simple fact with regard to the Missions of the 
Church of England is that they occupy a very inconsiderable 
place in the interest and even in the information of good and 
zealous Church people. There really is no human enterprise 
possessing organisation, receiving subscriptions, and publish- 
ing ' Reports ' that has so httle to show for itseK in the way of 
fruits, or in the less palpable influences with which it might 
be credited. . . . Who is there who can number among his 
personal acquaintance a man who has done some years, or a 
single year, of Church Missionary work, in any field ? An 
ordinary Englishman has seen almost every human or brute 
native of foreign climes, but few can say that they have seen 
a Missionary or a Christian convert. . . . There must be 
something ... in the way when the Missions of the Church 
of England are such a failure. They are a miracle that never 
succeeds. The rock will not flow, the rod will not blossom, 
the manna will not fall, the water will not divide, the iron will 
not s^vim, the myriad expectants of miraculous relief have 
still to bear their burdens. The very surface of the world 
itself is changed by material miracles, but the spiritual work 
that should surpass them all lags centuries in the rear. 

Great scorn was poured upon the enthusiasm which set this 
movement on foot, undaunted by experience. 

Grant that political or physical difficulties have interposed 
barriers hitherto. All that is of the past. The human race is 
convertible and to be converted. There only wants the con- 
verter, such is our Faith. It may be said there are many in 
the field. It may be added, too truly, that there is not a 
Church, or a Denomination, or a body of Christians known by 

L 2 
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no specific name, that has not more success than the Anglican 
Church. Wherever it goes, it seems to work in fetters, and 
as if it was a performance to be done and not a work to be 
accomplished and a harvest to be gathered in. 

Such a challenge as this was likely to draw Wilkinson out, 
and the next Sunday morning, December 22, he preached upon 
the subject at St. Peter's. He had among his hearers a most 
distinguished critic, not greatly prejudiced in his favour, who 
left on record the impressions that he made. Matthew Arnold 
wrote to his mother on the Monday : 

Yesterday morning I went down to Belgravia and heard 
Wilkinson ; he is a very powerful preacher from his being 
himself so possessed. But it was a very striking sermon — 
on missions and the ' Times ' article upon them. The notion 
was that we are corrupting here from over-vitality, too much 
Ufe crowded up in too narrow a room, and that the best 
remedy wa^ to return to the old Gospel injunction — go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. This was in answer to 
the common objection— begin with your heathen masses at 
home. He despaired of home, he said ; he had at first thought 
it was the right place to begin, but he now saw it to be the wiU 
of God that it was not so ; and then came pictures of the Ufe 
of the poor in London, and of ' Society ' in London, and of 
the Church of England, all fermenting and corrupting, he 
said, from too much vitality being jammed up together in too 
narrow a space ; the only remedy was to disperse into missions. 
We ought all to wish to go, and to bring up our children to 
wish to go. His triumph was when he met the natural question 
— why don't you go, then ? He had wished to go, he said, 
prayed to go ; he stiU hoped to go, but was not yet suffered ; 
he thought it was because of the sins of his youth and that he 
was not found worthy ; and he compared himself to Moses 
not allowed because of his faults to enter the Holy Land him- 
self, only permitted to send Joshua. You see what awful 
risk he ran here of being unreal, even absurd ; and he came 
out triumphant. He was so evidently sincere, more than 
sincere, burnt up with sorrow, that he carried everyone with 
him, and half the church was in tears. I do not much believe 
in good being done by a man unless he can give light, and 
Wilkinson's fire is very turbid ; but his power of heating, 
penetrating, and agitating is extraordinary. He has no merit 
of voice ; only one tone, a loud and clear, but rather harsh one.' 

Now that the Day of Intercession is an annual occurrence 

, ' Letters of Matthew Arnold (ed. 1901), vol. ii. p. 102. 
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it passes by without a remark, and, as is the way with human 
things, not much is expected of it, and perhaps not much 
obtained. But it was otherwise with that first Day. Its 
effect was everywhere felt, and it stiU continues to be felt. 
Men have given themselves to missionary work at the Pan- 
Anglican Congress of 1908 who first offered in 1872 and were 
then debarred from going. At St. Peter's, Eaton Square, 
itself, two out of the four curates at once offered themselves. It 
is said that five clergymen in all, connected with the parish, 
were prepared to go at once. One, the Rev. C. P. Scott, went 
out to Chefoo in 1874, and will justly be regarded in history as 
the apostle and founder of the Church in Northern China. 
Another, the Rev. Arthur Williamson, also ofiered to go, and 
the matter was laid before the Bishop of London early in 1873. 
One of his brothers was already a missionary, and as the 
parents were reluctant to part with another son, the Bishop's 
counsel was that it would be well in this case to follow the 
leading of the Fifth Commandment, and that Mr. Williamson 
should continue his useful work at St. Peter's. 

At the beginning of 1873, on January 10, the Vicar unfolded 
the plan of a Missionary Guild, comprising both men and women 
desirous to aid in the extension of Christ's Kingdom by 
systematically praying, giving, or doing any description of 
work for the cause. Its object was defined as being ' to express, 
to exercise, and to develop the fresh interest in Foreign Missions 
which God aroused among us in answer to the prayers of 
December 20, 1872.' This Guild became one of the most 
important parts of the great work at St. Peter's. 

The obligations of membership were not allowed to become 
purely formal, and occasionally the Vicar would send round to 
the members a circular like the following : 

I shaU be much obliged if you will quietly read over the 
Rules of the Guild, and consider whether you are honestly, as 
in God's sight, trying to observe them. If this is not the case, 
wiU you let me know as soon as you can ? I ask for no details ; 
I only wish that you should tell me that you have failed, and 
intend, by God's help, to do better for the future. Please put 
' Missionary Guild ' on the envelope of your letter, the con- 
tents of which will not be known to any one but myself. 

It was not often that Wilkinson wrote to the papers, but the 
following letter shows how indignantly he felt the way in which 
missionary work was put in an inferior place. 
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To the Editor of ' Church Bells ' 
St. Peter's Vicarage, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. [Sept. 1873]. 

Sir, — I find that the paragraph in last week's ' Church 
Bells ' with reference to the Capetown Bishopric ' has been 
misunderstood, as impl)ring that the work of the Church at 
home is more important than that which our Lord has en- 
trusted to her in foreign lands. This is, I am sure, far from 
the meaning of the Editor. 

I am glad, however, of the opportunity of pressing upon all 
the readers of your paper the duty of earnestly contending for 
the principles which were set forth on the Day of Intercession 
in December 1872. 

The greater our difl&culties at home, the more important it 
is that we should be directed by Him who alone can order 
aright our unruly wiUs and aSections. We can only expect 
that heavenly guidance so far as we endeavour to walk in the 
way of His commandments. The command of our King as to 
Mission work is clear and decisive. 

As He ascended into heaven. He proclaimed for all time the 
condition on which her high privileges were entrusted to the 
Church which He had redeemed with His precious Blood — 
' Ye shall be witnesses unto Me . . . unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.' Any branch of the Church, however prosper- 
ous in other respects, which, faithless to her high calling, elects 
to sit at ease, must sooner or later earn the wages of her self- 
seeking in diminished power and blessing at home. 

' There is that scattereth and yet increaseth. There is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to penury.' 
The grains of wheat which, sown with an ungrudging hand in 
the great world-field, would have brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold, become corrupt when hoarded in the heated atmosphere 
of the home granary. 

Is it not possible that in aU our party spirit and feverish 
unrest we are suffering for our selfish indifference to the law 
of our Divine Founder, ' Go ye into aU the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature ? ' Is it not sad, that while we 
send forth with an ungrudging hand our best and noblest to 
conquer some fresh territory, or open some new ports to our 
commerce. Christian men can speak as if high intellectual 
attainments were wasted when devoted to the service of Christ, 



' The Church at home had been congratulated on the fact that 
Mr. Walsham How, to whom the Bishopric of Capetown had been 
ofiered, was to remain in England. 
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and spent in winning some far ofE continent for our crucified 
and ascended King ? 

Not only in the interests of the Church abroad, but for the 
sake of the Church at home, may God help us ever to witness 
against this shortsighted selfishness. 

George H. Wilkinson. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LONDON MISSION ; CONFESSION 

In the year 1873 Wilkinson preached a course of six sermons 
in St. Paul's Cathedral on the Tuesday evenings in Lent. His 
wife wrote to her aunt, Lady Grey : 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. [April 16, 1873]. 

We are all weU, I am thankful to say. God has been good 
to us in answering prayer. G. H.'s strength has been upheld 
in a most marvellous manner. I so feared he would break 
down before Lent was over. His work has been unceasing 
from early morning till late at night. But oh, the work has 
been so wonderfully blessed. So many souls have been brought 
to God this Lent. One can't feel half thankful enough. The 
crowds every time he preached were tremendous. Every 
Tuesday night the whole nave of St. Paul's Cathedral was so 
fuU that at the last two services people were standing. He 
preached one hour and five minutes nearly every time, and 
you could have heard a pin drop whenever he paused, and he 
was heard by people standing against the West door. I am 
told that even the men here and there were seen crying, and 
then, when all on their knees chanted the 51st Psalm after the 
sermon — it was almost overpowering. I shall, I hope, never 
forget those services. Is it not good of God to give him such 
help and strength ? I know you will thank Him. He is 
looking very ill, but he is very happy, and sleeps much better. I 
am not unhappy about him when he sleeps. I do not agree 
with Mr. Bouverie that a clergyman should think first of his 
wife and children. He should, I think, think of them last. 
God never leaves or forsakes those who trust in Him, and this 
world is really only such a journey, our real life is so completely 
in the next world, [that] not to put God and His work first 
in this world would be like a man spending the whole of his 
fortune on the enjoyment of a three months' tour abroad and 
leaving himself penniless for the rest of his life. People never 
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tell an ofi&cer to think first of his home when he is ordered out 
on duty, so I don't know why a clergyman should be a coward 
when his duty calls him. If it is considered glorious to die for 
one's country, it is surely much more glorious to die for one's 
God. With all my heart and soul I pray God may spare my 
darling husband, but I would not hinder his work of saving 
souls from being in hell for eternity because I hoped to have ten 
years more happiness in this world. St. Peter was a married 
man, but he seems not to have first considered his wife when 
he really started on God's side, and the Holy Spirit was given 
to him. 

The year 1874 was memorable as that in which the first 
General Mission in London took place. It will be remembered 
that after the Twelve Days' Mission in 1869 the hope was ex- 
pressed that a similar effort on a larger scale might be made in 
1 87 1. For various reasons this date was found impossible; 
but the Mission was held three years later, beginning with 
Sunday, February 8, which was Sexagesima Sunday. The 
three Bishops then holding jurisdiction in the metropolitan area 
put forth a joint letter in May 1873, inviting their clergy to 
take part in it — ^by intercession, if not by having Missions in 
their own parishes. The Archbishop of Canterbury wrote in 
the same sense. Month by month, from June to January, the 
letter of the Bishops was reprinted in the successive numbers 
of the St. Peter's Magazine. 

Wilkinson spoke at the Conference which was held in the 
theatre of King's College on November 4, after the solemn 
addresses of the three Bishops in St. Paul's. He preached at 
St. Paul's at the close of the Mission. But his most tangible 
contribution to this Mission at large was the pubUcation of the 
little book, ' Suggestions for a Mission, based on several years' 
Practical Experience, by Two Parish Priests,' namely himself 
and Mr. Herbert of VauxhaU. The little book has been sold 
by many thousands. It begins by defining what a Mission is — 
' the special means under the Holy Spirit, for the conversion of 
the sinner, the godless, and the f ormahst, from sin, unbelief, and 
dead works, to the Service of the Living God. Its one aim is to 
win souls.' It warns those who conduct or employ it that 

no blessing can be expected if, in adopting the instrumentality, 
and borrowing the phraseology, of the mission in order to obtain 
its desired results, the soul continues to shrink from that per- 
sonal wrestling whereby it may first obtain a Blessing for 
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itself. He, therefore, who has the care of souls, before he can 
effectually preach Pardon through the Precious Blood, and 
exhort those who cannot quiet their own consciences to come 
to him, must himself know what is meant by Peace, and be 
able, by the power of Christ crucified, to help souls to pass from 
a state of Condemnation into a state of ReconciUation with 
God. 

Untiring preparations were made at St. Peter's for the 
Mission. From October 31 onwards a weekly conference of 
the clergy of the parish was held, and careful minutes were 
kept of all details of arrangement. On January 30 these 
meetings began to be held every day, and so continued till the 
end of the Mission. Nothing was left to chance or to the in- 
spiration of the moment ; aU minutiae were thought out and 
noted down. 



Mrs. Wilkinson to Lady Grey 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. : Feb. 3 [1874]. 

I am sure I shall have no time to write next week. The 
Mission will take all the time and strength we have. ... All 
the gentlemen and ladies in the Parish have been visited by 
some one. Those who have friends among the workers have 
been visited, and the papers about the Mission taken to them 
by these friends. The others, the clergy have visited. In 
most cases they have been well received. 

In this Parish the higher classes are beginning to under- 
stand that God cares for their souls as weU as for ' the poor.' 
Poor George is working so terribly hard both by day and by 
night that I cannot expect to see him well. God grant his 
strength may hold out. 

I have bronchitis but am better to-day. We are to have 
open house for food for all the clergy from eight in the morn- 
ing until nine at night during the Mission, and yet all the 
servants are to go to church every day. So I must sharpen 
my wits to manage. 

A whole posse of old friends was present to help in dealing 
with souls, and to give the benefit of their prayerg — ^Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Myers, Mr. CoUingwood of Southwick, Mr. 
G. A. Robins of Bishopstone, Mr. H. C. Ripley of Minster 
Lovell, Mr. Montagu Hankey of Maiden Newton, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt-Drake of Great Gaddesden, Mr. Thomas Morison of Kirby 
Underdale. 
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Wilkinson did not on this occasion, as on former occasions, 
take a large public part in the Mission himself. The main work 
of it was entrusted to his friend, Mr. Bodington, while a course 
of addresses was also given by the Earl of Mulgrave, now 
Marquis of Normanby. 

It was a fruitful, but quiet Mission, attracting little attention 
from the newspapers of the day. 



Mrs. Wilkinson to Lady Grey 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. : Feb. 26 [1874]. 

The Mission has indeed been a great blessing to hundreds. 
I cannot give a very good account of G. H. He is terribly 
overdone. The Mission has brought so much extra work and 
then Lent at the top of it is unfortunate. ... I overdid myself 
terribly ; half way through the week a most fearful pain in my 
face came on. I worked on just the same — was in church tiU 
after 11 every night, and then came home and ran about the 
room in an agony half the night. . . . But I am glad to say 
I have plenty of pluck still in my old age — for after all this, 
at 7 o'clock I came down and gave the men their dinner, went 
to church at 8 and remained there until 11 and came home 
and gave the men their supper as usual. . . . 

I know you will be glad about my cabmen. Several of 
them promised to come on this same Sunday evening to St. 
John's church (our new church). I went to Colonel Pearson, 
the head of our poUce, and got his leave for me to have a stand 
of cabs in Wilton Road for the evening, and to allow a water 
man to take charge of the empty cabs. He gave leave and 
arranged all for me with the police (for a cabman may be taken 
up if not with his cab, and no stand is allowed without leave 
of the police). Sixteen men gave up one hour's fare each and 
came. I don't know when I felt such joy, as when the dear 
men all of their own accord drew up before the Vicarage and 
insisted upon my getting into the first cab and we aU went 
down in procession to St. John's. G. H. gave the address as 
only G. H. can give addresses. Many of the men were deeply 
touched, and next Sunday two pews behind mine were full of 
cabmen, and several more have joined Carrie Trotter's class. 
God is good in answering our prayers ; for much prayer from 
several people and at our prayer meeting had been offered up 
for these cabmen. 

To one result of the Mission Wilkinson alludes in a letter 
to the missioner, written many years after from Scotland. 
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Amongst many blessings which I owe to you few are greater 
than the wish you expressed after your St. Peter's Mission, 
that I should begin daily celebration. It was indeed a blessed 
help in many dark and difficult hours, and my experience 
there made me begin it as soon as the cathedral at Truro was 
consecrated. 

But another result of the Mission was of a more troublesome 
character. The report was spread about — no one knows how 
it arose — not only that Confession had been urged upon the 
people, but that it had been urged in a particularly disagree- 
able way. It was said that ' when the gas was lowered, the 
clergy went about and urged the people who remained to go to 
Confession.' It even reached the Bishop of London. He had 
occasion to write to Wilkinson about something else ; and like 
the frank and true-hearted man that he was, he added to his 
letter (February 25, 1874) : 

I ought perhaps to confess that I was made very sad and 
anxious by what professed to be a trustworthy report, or rather 
description, of a sermon preached by you on Confession and 
Absolution on the evening of the last Sunday in the Mission 
week ; but as I heard nothing more, I have set it down among 
the singular misconceptions which even educated people 
contrive to form of our utterances. I only mention it because 
I do not like even to have felt anything of the sort about you 
and not to teU you. 

The ' sermon ' of which the Bishop had heard was nothing 
more than an explanation of a printed paper which had been 
placed about in the church. Amongst other forms to be filled 
up at need (such as ' I shall be glad to join a Bible Class after 
the Mission. Name Address . This should be put 

into the box in the Church Porch ') was one on which it was 
said ' I should like to see one of the clergy between and 
o'clock. Name Address . This paper can be 

either given to one of the clergy at the door, or sent in an 
envelope to the Vicar, St. Peter's Vestry, Eaton Square.' 

Kind friends wrote to Wilkinson in grief. Anonjrmous 
letters poured in upon him. One lady wrote to say that a 
friend had told her that she had a daughter of sixteen, whom 
she wished to have prepared for the next confirmation, but 
that if she was to be taught to go to Confession, she would 
rather send her to any church than St. Peter's. The beloved 
and revered clergyman of a neighbouring church wrote to say 
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that he was ' bowed down with grief ' ; an eminent parishioner 
of St. Peter's had come to ask for a seat at the writer's church, 
because ' very sadly he told me that you had done that very 
thing which our Bishops, whom you so touchingly commended 
as before God in St. Paul's this morning, besought us not to do.' 
Another distinguished man, who said that no such explana- 
tion as had been given had been needful for himself, and that 
the explanation given had completely satisfied him, urged that 
the explanation should be repeated, because he saw how neces- 
sary it was among his own immediate circle, and added : 

By chance too I have the means of knowing, and I do know, 
that in the highest quarters — I mean at Windsor — your attitude 
on this matter is misunderstood. This fact, I well know, 
would not be more material to you than a misunderstanding by 
any other person — ^but in one way you will I think see that it is 
more material — namely, because impressions in such quarters, 
correct or mistaken, do obtain a wider circulation than when 
they are held elsewhere. 

Wilkinson was no respecter of persons, and he was not to 
be put ofi from saying or doing what he believed to be right 
by fear of consequences ; but he was tenderly sensitive for the 
feelings of those who attended his ministry. He could not 
bear to think of his whole congregation being upset. He 
consulted the venerable Lord Chelmsford upon the matter. 
Lord Chelmsford, who was himself a good deal troubled, wrote 
to him : 

I think it might be as weU for your own satisfaction 
(whatever may be your own conviction on the subject) to 
obtain from the Clergy who assisted you in the Mission as well 
as from your own Curates a clear and i unequivocal denial 
from one and all of them that they upon no occasion [sic] urged 
anyone to confess. 

Wilkinson then wrote to Mr. Bodington, who rephed : 
' Dust often flies about when the house is swept,' and urged 
him to ' stand up to these roarings of the Hon, with that bold 
courageous front,' he said, ' which you know how to show,' 
and, ' like as the smoke vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them 
away.' But Mr. Bodington sent along with this private letter 
a plain and sensible statement, that might be shown to any- 
one whom it might concern. 

I give you my word, he said in the course of it, for those 
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who are disturbed by this report in the parish that no pressure 
was to the best of my knowledge put upon any to bring them 
to confession. . . . AU persons who remained at the After 
Meetings in the Mission remained, we supposed, for some 
purpose, and the object the clergy had in going round from 
pew to pew was to ascertain what that purpose was, and to 
offer assistance to those who needed it. It certainly was not 
to urge aU who remained to go to confession. 

Each of the friends who had come to help in the Mission 
made a similar statement. Five out of the six assistant curates 
jointly did the Uke ; the sixth adopted a different form. 

Meetings, meanwhile, were being held, and the burning 
question discussed. One such meeting, at least, Wilkinson 
himself attended, at Lord Chelmsford's house. An influential 
lajmian wrote to Wilkinson, sajdng : 

You asked us prayerfully to consider the future, and I 
have ; prayerfully I write this. I earnestly trust you may 
be inclined without delay to commit to print a clear full exposi- 
tion of your interpretation of what the Prayer Book teaches. 
I ask it not for the sake only of the peace of mind of your 
congregation but for the Church of England — most solemnly 
I do. . . . It is not the truth your people and thousands of 
other dismayed Churchmen are stumbling at here, but they 
have been sent a strong delusion and they beUeve a he. 

Can you allow this to continue ? Did God appoint you to 
suffer your people to be misled, when a few quiet words from 
you, such as you have preached before, would show them His 
truth ? I think not. . . . The Church is harassed ; this is a 
crisis not only for St. Peter's but for the Enghsh Church, and 
God grant she may come out of the fire purified. But that 
wiU not happen if her priests stand aside and let Satan sow 
his lying seed of misrepresentation and discord. Up and 
conquer him with the whole truth of God's teaching. I do 
believe that you owe it as your duty to the Church in which 
you are ordained. 

If he had hesitated before, there was no resisting such an 
appeal as this. Without loss of time, on Sunday morning, 
March 15, 1874, Wilkinson preached a sermon on Confession, 
and the following Sunday morning on Absolution. Immediately 
after delivery they were printed and published, and sold by 
thousands all over England. 

The sermon on Confession began by a repudiation of the 
Roman system of the Confessional, or of anything which robs 
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Christians of the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
and a recognition of the responsibility of the individual con- 
science. It then proceeded to show that from the beginning 
the confession of sin by man to man has been authorised by the 
Almighty. It traced rapidly the history of penitential discipline 
to the Reformation. With a brief allusion to the passages in 
the Prayer Book which touch upon the subject, the preacher 
went on to speak of the motives which were leading Englishmen 
to confession. ' Observe,' he said, ' I am neither approving 
nor condemning these motives. I am simply bringing before 
you certain matters of fact on which it is right that you should 
be thoroughly informed.' Leaving out of sight the desire for 
Absolution, which was to be dealt with in the next sermon, he 
said that some are drawn to confession in order to humble 
themselves, and, feeling the good opinion of others unbear- 
able, desire for once at any rate to be real ; others wish to 
anticipate the shame of the Judgment ; others want sympathy 
and help. He then proceeded to state the principles by which 
he was himself guided in such cases. 

I cannot ignore, he said, a truth which the Bible has re- 
vealed, and which the Church has entrusted to my care. . . . 
If I know — as I do know — that many are unable to quiet their 
own consciences ; that some are disquieted as to whether their 
repentance is real, and others are disturbed as to whether their 
sins are washed away in the Precious Blood ; if I am desired, 
whenever I give notice of Holy Communion, to invite any who 
cannot quiet their own conscience, to come to me ; if, in the 
case of the dying, I am bound, not merely to offer this help, 
but to move the sick man to make a special confession, if he 
feel his conscience troubled by any weighty matter ; if I 
believe from my heart — as I do believe — ^that my Church is a 
true Branch of the true Church ; ... if I have seen — as I have 
seen — ^the blessing which has followed upon a judicious and 
Scriptural use of this weapon of the spiritual armoury : — if 
this be so, then I appeal to any unprejudiced mind in this 
Church, how can I — ^how dare I — ^be silent on such a subject, 
simply because some may abuse it ? Am I not obliged in 
certain cases, to permit confession ; nay, sometimes, to move 
my brother to unburden his soul ? 

He was bound, he said, in honour, not to enforce Confession, 
or to speak as if those who do not use it were of necessity in a 
lower spiritual state, or less sure of forgiveness, than those who 
do. He did not consider himself obliged to receive to a formal 
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Confession everyone who came for that purpose ; he was bound 
not merely to weigh carefully the family rights of husbands, 
parents, Sec, but to see that it was not the effect of false 
teaching or of morbid feehng. He considered himself in- 
structed by his Church to offer this means of grace as an 
exceptional help, and not as part of the ordinary life of the 
Christian soul. As a wise physician, it was his duty to consider 
the circumstances of those who came to him for advice ; to 
teach God's truth as simply as possible ; to help a man to help 
himself ; to leave Nature, as it were, to herself for a time. 

Then — and only then — when, after watching the case, and 
praying for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, I see that this 
special remedy is needed, I am bound, Uke the bodily physician, 
to prescribe that remedy ; to repeat it, if necessary, again and 
again ; but — mark the end of my sentence — only to continue 
its use till the health of the patient is re-established. 

The sermon ended, in the preacher's most characteristic 
manner, with an appeal for real repentance. 

Put aside, if you will, all thought of private Confession. 
Maintain your freedom. Support the rights of the individual 
conscience. Condemn, if you will, every word that has been 
said. But, by the love of Christ, I appeal to any of you who 
have never felt the burden of your sins to be intolerable. Take 
heed, my brother, lest your heart is being hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin. This is a matter not of controversy, but 
of life and death. Before you sleep to-night, take your 
Bible, and say on your knees : ' O God, have I repented ? 
Create in me a clean heart, O God ! ' 

The sermon on Absolution began with recalling the Lord's 
words after the Resurrection, and the use made of them in the 
Prayer Book, and asked what they meant. 

I know fuU well, the preacher said, how easily, by one un- 
guarded phrase, I may put a stumbhng-block in the way of 
those whom God has entrusted to my care. But I feel that in 
this crisis of the Church's history anything is better than a 
timid reserve. 

He said that he was only concerned with the doctrine of the 
Church of England, not with that of others ; that the Church 
of England nowhere speaks of ministerial absolution as neces- 
sary to salvation ; that it never claims for its clergy the power 
to absolve irrespective of the conditions laid down in Holy 
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Scripture ; that there is no opposition in this matter between 
clergy and laity — the clergy are not indeed the mere of&cers 
of a civil society, still less the delegates of their congregations ; 
they are called by God and ordained according to Apostolic 
order ; but they are only the organs of the body, which consists 
of all the baptized ; — ^that God has always worked upon men 
through men. He then turned to speak of the unimagined 
dreadfulness of sin, and how Christ brought down the power 
of absolution to meet and heal it. He told the story of a slave 
who had been set free, but did not know it till one came who 
could teU her. 

Anything is better than that one human being for whom 
Christ died should be left for years without the peace of God 
resting on his heart. Anything is better than that the Devil 
should tyrannize over that child of God — should keep him a 
cowardly, half-hearted Christian, should persuade him that 
the past is not absolved, that his evil habits are invincible ; 
that the power of the Omnipotent God is not able to strengthen 
his weakness, and to set free his fettered spirit. Anything is 
better than that one man or woman should go on believing 
that the Devil is king, and that Christ is not the Emancipator of 
Humanity. 

So to return to my illustration. If Satan's captive has 
read in the Journal of the Heavenly Kingdom the charter of 
his freedom, written in the Blood of Calvary's Cross ; if, that 
is, he has studied his Bible, and yet is not at peace ; if he has 
gone up into the market-place, and heard the proclamation 
of the general amnesty ; if, that is, he has knelt in the great 
congregation and hstened to the public Absolution, and yet 
finds that the snare is not broken, that he is not delivered ; if 
he has become perplexed; if friends are whispering to him, 
' You have no right to the liberty of the true Christian,' or 
' The Peace of God is a mere dream of fanatics ' ; and if Satan, 
that hard slave-owner, holds over him the lash, and shouts in 
his ear, ' You are not free, go back to your bondage ; you are 
mine, I have bound you for years ; you fell again yesterday I ' 
— what is to be done ? . . . 

Precisely what was done by that poor slave. Let him go 
to some Minister of God's Word, and open his grief. 

He then pointed out that the minister recommended by the 
Church was some ' discreet and learned minister,' and that the 
minister, if he is in any sense to judge, must know the facts. 

But when — so far as fallible man can be — I am satisfied that 

M 
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the man is sincere, and repents, and believes in Jesus, then I 
am told to stand up, without the shadow of a misgiving, in 
the name of my Church, in the name of the invisible Head 
of the Church, and to say in the strongest possible words, 
' Thy sins are forgiven. ... I absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.' Then I kneel down after the model of the prayer in 
the Visitation Service, and I pray God to ratify the word 
spoken in His Name, for Jesus' sake. 

To the penitent and believing soul the word of Absolution 
is indeed applied by God the Holy Ghost. I speak that which 
I know ; I thank God that I have been allowed to see the 
blessed power both of public and private Absolution. . . . The 
man goes on his way with a happy, trusting heart, saying, 
' Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' 

One word in conclusion. 

I sympathise with your difficulties in this matter. I go 
with you heart and soul, in trying to guard the doctrine of 
Absolution from all abuses. But may I speak a word in all 
tenderness ? 

If you cannot understand what is meant by the ' burden ' 
of sin, and the hard battle with evil ; if you know nothing of 
the happiness of realising that your sins are forgiven, you have 
yet to learn the very alphabet of Christianity ! Even one little 
sin would be to an angel an intolerable burden. 

Condemn my teaching if you wiU, toss aside the human 
words, but go home, I beseech you, and kneel down before God, 
and say, ' O God, I do not see things as the Bible sees them, 
and as Christians in every age have seen them. Be merciful 
to me, a sinner. Create in me a clean heart, that I may learn 
what is really meant by that intolerable burden of which the 
Prayer Book speaks ; that I may know what is meant by 
those words, Thy sins are forgiven ; go in peace.' 

It should be remembered, in appraising the courage dis- 
played in these sermons, that the time when they were delivered 
was not long before the agitation which arose over a book 
called ' The Priest in Absolution.' That book, which was the 
subject of debates in Parliament, drew forth a violent outbreak 
of hostility to everything connected with Confession. It was 
therefore doubly chivalrous in Wilkinson to come forward in 
defence of the suspected practice at a moment when the air was, 
as he knew, so charged with opposition. 



. CHAPTER VII 

THE LEEDS MISSION 

Just at the end of the Mission, and when the trouble about 
Confession was thickening round him, Wilkinson went to break- 
fast with Sir Thomas Beauchamp — it was Thursday, February 
19, 1874 — to meet a remarkable American, Mr. R. Pearsall 
Smith, who was then sojourning in England. He notes the 
day in his diary — ' A day to be remembered — P. Smith told me 
of Peace and Rest in Christ.' They met several times after 
that. 

In August of that year a Convention, or devotional assembly, 
was gathered to meet Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith at Broad- 
lands, the house of Mr. Cowper-Temple, near Romsey. Mr. 
Cowper-Temple (afterwards Lord Mount Temple) threw open 
his beautiful house and park, which had been Lord Palmerston's, 
with the most unbounded hospitality, and great numbers who 
could not be taken into the house were accommodated with 
rooms in the quaint town close at hand. It was perfect 
summer weather, and many of the meetings were held out 
of doors, under a clump of spreading beech trees, where the 
cooing of the wood-pigeons was joined with the voices of the 
people, as they sat and sang Sankey's hymns. The object of 
the Convention was to deepen the work of sanctification. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson were among those who attended it— 
or rather a part of it. Wilkinson gave an address the first 
evening that he was there. He acknowledged that at first he 
felt out of sympathy with the heterogeneous gathering ; but 
it grew upon him. ' Broadlands very blessed,' he wrote in 
his diary. ' It was a wonderful time,' he said to his daughter ; 
' every one in the house seemed to live in the same spiritual 
atmosphere. The servants spoke quite simply to us of the 
sermon the night before.' The hfe and heart of the whole 
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gathering was the American lady — a Quakeress to begin with 
— ^who had a charming way of disarming the prejudices of the 
' dear theologians,' whom she was addressing. It was a true 
refreshment for mind and body to aU who took part in the 
Convention. 

Until the year 1875 Wilkinson had never in the strict sense 
conducted a Mission away from his own parishes. But in 
January of that year he conducted one of the most notable 
Missions ever held in England, the great Mission at the Parish 
Church of Leeds. Rarely, in our times at least, has any purely 
religious movement taken such hold upon the whole life of 
a great community. Dr. Gott, afterwards Bishop of Truro, 
was then Vicar of Leeds ; and though Leeds ever since Dr. 
Hook's time had been broken up into many ecclesiastical 
parishes, and the independence of each was maintained, the 
Mission had been arranged in its broad outlines by a central 
committee, and that Central Committee was mainly guided 
by the Vicar of the Parish Church. 

Saturday, January 23, 1875, was set apart for solemn 
preparation and united prayer on the part of the clergy and 
the missioners. At morning prayer in the Parish Church Mr. 
Wilkinson gave an address, setting forth the conditions of 
success in preaching the Gospel. In the afternoon he addressed 
the Church-workers of the Parish Church. That night he was 
taken iU. His place on the first Sunday afternoon, at a most 
important address to men, was obliged to be taken at short 
notice by the Rev. A. C. Thjmne, Rector of Kilkhampton in 
Cornwall. No fewer than twenty-eight clergymen had been 
engaged to assist in the work in the parish. Wilkinson, though 
suffering, was able to preach on the Sunday night and following 
days. On some of the week-day evenings many were unable to 
find room. The great majority stayed for the after-meetings. 

Leeds — said a local paper, representing generally a Dissent- 
ing interest — has been the scene of a very unusual excitement 
during the past week. In the middle of the day men of 
business have left their merchandise ; during the hours of 
labour the steam engine has been checked ; before the ordinary 
time for closing shopkeepers have put up their shutters ; and; 
strange to say. these wonders have been accomplished neither 
by fast nor feast, neither by an extraordinary calamity nor 
by an ordinary occasion for rejoicing. Religion has done it 
all. In this great centre of industry religion has arrested 
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business and manufacture, has succeeded in stirring society to 
its depths, and in showing herself in a new light to thousands. 
Men have been led to reflect that this is a subject of practical 
importance, for its reality has been put to a rough test, and 
they have seen it stop a mill and lock an office door. 

It is not to be supposed that this surprising effect was all to 
be traced to the preaching of Mr. Wilkinson. Probably the 
man who attracted more hearers than anyone during that 
Mission was the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken, now Canon of 
Norwich, whose power as a preacher was perhaps never more 
displayed than then. Much also was due to the good Bishop of 
Ripon, Robert Bickersteth, who was indefatigable in his 
preaching, especially out of doors and in workshops and railway 
yards. But there were innumerable souls who fell under the 
spell of Wilkinson's preaching, and perhaps even more of his 
prayers, at the Parish Church. 

The Rev. Maurice Ponsonby, Vicar of Wantage, writes to 
the author of this Memoir : 

Possibly some few incidents in connexion with the Mission 
may be useful to you. I was curate at the Parish Church. 
We were in great difficulties as to a Missioner. I offered to 
go up to London and try to persuade Wilkinson to come. I 
think the Octave was being held at St. Peter's ; anyhow, he 
was busy, and said he could only see me one night at ten 
o'clock. I went by appointment, and laid the matter before 
him. He took it all in his usual very serious way, with prayer, 
and some days afterwards he wrote to Dr. Gott to say that he 
would undertake the Mission. 

I have always looked on this Mission as by far the most 
effectual I have known. Wilkinson was, I believe, somewhat 
concerned to find that the Vicar of Leeds had collected some 
twenty-five clergy of all sorts of views to work in the Mission 
at the Parish Church ; but he at once ' handled ' us, and told 
us exactly what he wished us to do. Dr. Gott was a great 
help to him. The congregations were enormous, partly, I 
think, because by Wilkinson's direction the parish had been 
carefully prepared, and there had been much intercession, and 
partly because people were attracted by his very plain, straight, 
sympathetic style of preaching. 

I remember many incidents of the Mission. . . . He 
showed wonderful faith thus. In the old style of Mission 
work, we clergy were told off to go round the church at the 
conclusion of his after-address, and talk to the people remaiiiing 
on their knees, but we were never to go back on his teaching. 
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That is, if he had preached on the Holy Spirit, we were to 
speak on that subject, though the person might not have been 
present at his sermon on conversion the night before. He 
said it would be doubting the guidance of God to do otherwise. 

I was much struck by his respect for the of&ce of a Bishop. 
The Bishop of the diocese commented on some point in his 
arrangement at the after-address. He at once altered his 
plan out of respect for the Bishop. 

. . . He was an anxious Missioner, for his health was then 
uncertain. Mrs. Wilkinson came with him to the services, and 
sat on the pulpit steps, and gave him soup in the vestry before 
the after-address. The clergy were asked to help him by a 
short intercession in a room close by the church before the 
service each night. 

At the end of the Mission he called all the parochial clergy up 
and told them individually how to deal with separate cases. 
One I remember was a person tempted to drink in the morning. 
He said it showed a weakness of body, and that I was to tell 
the person to eat a sandwich. 

At the end of the Mission numbers of people came to the 
altar rails and received the Memorial Card. I have mine, I 
find, with the date. 

The following letters written at the time by the Rev. H. C. 
Sturges, then a curate at the Parish Church, to his father and 
mother, give an excellent idea of the impressions of the moment. 

91 Gray's Terrace, Leeds : Wednesday night, 10 p.m., 
February [3], 1875. 

Dearest Mother, — The Mission has just come to an end. 
Since you left, the wonderful work has increased more and 
more, and the shepherding of those awakened has become an 
awful responsibility. On Monday night Wilkinson was quite 
overawed with the definite results — case after case, where men 
have come forward quite overcome with the intolerable 
burden of sin. Th5mne was saying, I think, that on Monday 
night there was not a man in his block who had not some such 
burden on his conscience. One man who had robbed his 
master five years ago went and told him of it, and both master 
and servant — the latter I know — came to the Thanksgiving 
Service with unmistakable happiness. The enclosed paper 
was given to aU on Monday night as they entered church ; then 
Wilkinson announced from the pulpit, that all who had re- 
ceived a blessing in the Mission should come to a Thanksgiving 
Service, which was indeed a glorious one. About 1500 came, 
and the clergy, about seventeen in number, gathered round 
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the altar, and sang the Te Deum. This service over, aU who 
desired Memorial Cards of the Blessings received were desired 
to come to-night. 

First the clergy knelt before Wilkinson, receiving the card 
and his blessing ; then the people all came up to the altar rails, 
to receive the cards, and all their names were taken down in the 
ante-chapel — about 500, perhaps more, received them. Tears 
of gratitude and such hearty thanks. 

came with her husband to-night, and desired me to 

write down, that she returned thanks to Almighty God for the 
Blessing she had received by means of Mr. Wilkinson, and she 
says you helped her very much. 

Wilkinson must have been at church till twelve last night, 
and will remain till about one to-night, as the ante-chapel was 
nearly full of people wanting to see him. 

His advice to us at the Conferences is quite the Mission to 
us. His experienced spirituality, entive dependence on God's 
Holy Spirit, and the implicit faith in the efficacy of prayer, 
are so invaluable. It seems hardly right to write about such 
things, but the results of those 12 o'clock Prayer Meetings 
have been quite wonderful, cases prayed for have been brought 
in, and are now enjoying the blessing of the Mission. 

It is the Vicar's great wish that all who have helped in any 
way should continue their intercession for us, that He who has 
begun a good work among us, may continue it, even unto the 
end. 

The Prayer Meeting will go on every Friday till Easter. 
Let my Father see this, but do not let the girls pass it round 
for the usual criticisms — let them read it quietly. The saving 
of souls is the most awfully solemn of all work. 

The lists of all the people will be made out to-morrow and 
Wilkinson will advise how all shaU be dealt with. He says there 
is enough work for the next six months for a staff double our 
number. 

Yours ever, 

H. C. Sturges. 

Leeds : February 9, 1875. 
Dear Father, — Names here keep pouring in for classes, 
and it seems doubtful whether our staff can manage the extra 
work thrown upon it. Wood was saying that he had ten 
classes in the week. I saw the Vicar yesterday ; he said, ' I 
have classes at 5, 7, and 8 to-day.' So that will give you an 
idea of what a movement has taken place in the Mission. 

Wilkinson has divided all the people into two great classes : 
(i) Those who have found peace, and are resting simply on 
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our Lord. These are to be built up by all the teaching and 
help possible. (2) Those who are still anxious about the 
salvation of their own souls. These are to be put into instruc- 
tion classes to learn and study the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity. So many of our regular communicants have been 
quite broken down by the Mission, hving, as they have been, 
a religious life of self-examination, without active faith, or 
ever having really grasped the idea that the debt has been 
paid to God once and for all, that now they are reconciled and 
saved without doubt, if they believe and surrender their 
hearts to Him who is alive for evermore. 

He combines the lowest and the highest Church teaching, 
in fact with him the expressions have no meaning. When the 
faithful have found pardon and peace, and are able to serve 
God with a quiet mind, then, and not till then, does he advocate 
aU the means for help afforded by our Church. 

\: He has been of immense use here, and at once put his 
finger on just the need of this place. His experience handed 
on in conference was quite delightful. 

Yours ever, 

H. C. Sturges. 

The Venerable Dr. G. R. Wynne, Archdeacon of Aghadoe, 
has favoured the writer with the following reminiscences of the 
Mission : 

I can never be thankful enough for the invitation which 
I received to be one of a band of some twenty-eight clergymen 
who helped in the Leeds Mission of 1875. Not a few of these 
had conducted or helped in Missions before, but a new hght 
on their Mission work and on the spiritual Ufe in their own souls 
shone in the Leeds Mission. It was dark, cold, miserable 
January weather. I remember, on the Friday of the Mission 
week at the afternoon service about 3 o'clock, an extraordinary 
gloom settled down over the city, and there was a thriU in 
many hearts as Mr. Wilkinson, himself much impressed, spoke 
of the great darkness out of which came the cry, on which he 
had been speaking at the time : ' My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ? ' 

■ The method of the missioner at the Parish Church was, in 
a sense, simple. He had a ' message to Leeds.' He was 
' sent.' That is the meaning of a Mission. On the first 
Sunday morning he preached on ' Behold, I send My messenger.' 
God has sent His messengers in every age. They have been 
misunderstood, opposed, ignored, persecuted, but their 
message has never been quite in vain. It shall not be in vain 
in Leeds. The message is threefold : to show men their sin ; 
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to show men their Saviour ; to lead them to surrender them- 
selves to Christ. 

In these short sentences lay the main teaching of the>hole 
Mission ; and in all instructions, Mission sermons, and even 
occasional addresses, all was fitted into this framework. I 
speak of the ' teaching ' of the Mission, for that which im- 
pressed me from the first was that here exhortation took 
altogether a place second to teaching. Every address left 
behind it not so much a recollection of feelings stirred as of 
spiritual knowledge gained, for conscience, faith, and will to 
assimilate. Not alone in the morning ' instructions ' at 
1 1. 15, but in the great service attended by some 3500 souls, at 
eight in the evening, in the conferences with workers, in the 
special addresses to men only, those three foundations were 
built on, and no one paying reasonable attention could fail to 
take away with them the ' teaching of the Mission.' The 
topics were pressed home with sometimes awful force, some- 
times with winning tenderness, and always with the magnetici 
power of a unique personality, the personality of a man who 
lived above the earth, and moved in a region of unworldly 
things. 

The workers, clergy, and lay people were called together 
daily at one o'clock for a conference on the work which was to 
be done. And I recollect the care with which Mr. Wilkinson 
on the first occasion of these conferences sent a message by 
their friends present to any invahds in the parish who were 
unable to help as active workers. ' I rely much,' he said, ' on 
the help that invaUds can give by their prayers.' In his 
addresses to the workers Mr. Wilkinson seemed to read the hearts 
of those present. I know one heart at least which he wonder- 
fully read. He was not so much giving the helpers hints as 
to what he wished them to do, as rather preparing them 
spiritually and mentally for difficulties and problems which 
might confront them. For instance, he said, I think on two 
occasions, ' Prepare for the opposition of Satan. His method 
in a mission, when God is about to use His servants, is in some 
subtle way to throw a cloud of darkness over their own faith, to 
try to lead them temporarily to despair of their own salvation 
or spiritual life, and so to cripple them for the time when they 
have important work to do for others, by causing them to be 
unhappy about themselves. In such a case you should turn 
on the tempter, as if you saw him beside you, and say, " Get 
thee behind me, Satan. The more you try to ruin my faith, 
the more you will throw me on my Saviour. I am indeed quite 
as bad as you say, but Christ has redeemed me, and I trust 
Him with all my heart." Treat Satan as a real foe, always 
most busy where his kingdom is being most boldly assaulted. 
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He is personal ; and he is a coward before the Name of 
Jesus. 

' You wish to know how you can help in the church after 
the Mission service ? After the second address people wiU be 
asked to remain on their knees if they wish to stay. I shall 
teU them that someone will offer to pray with them, if they so 
desire. That will give you an opening. Go quietly, in the 
part of the church assigned to you personally, and if you see 
one kneeUng, go beside him and ask whether he wishes prayer 
to be offered ; if not, pass on ; if he does, try in a few words to 
learn for what he wishes prayer to be made. What is in the 
mind ? Some will speak of great sins. Some will be un- 
happy, hard, perplexed, anxious yet unwiUing to be spoken 
with. Do not so much try to converse, as to find out what 
should be asked in prayer. Some wiU be quite unable to ex- 
press themselves. These you might ask whether they under- 
stand the special teaching of the Mission. Keep to that if 
possible. Do they take in the threefold teaching ? Is their 
difficulty about their sin ? About their Saviour ? About 
their own surrender to Christ ? The place of most people 
who are anxious may thus be traced on the map of the mind 
by this guide. Try to keep the penitent from vague self- 
accusations. If he says he cannot feel, ask him if he knows 
that he has sinned. Get him if possible to open his Ups and tell 
to God what he has done or been. Much is gained in this 
way. A great point is won when the penitent has uttered his 
mind to God. If he says, " I cannot feel that Christ has died 
for me," you can say " Then let us just tell God that. Say, 
O Lord, I cannot feel that I am a sinner ; I cannot feel that 
Christ has died for me." There is a power in thus opening the 
lips and telling the state of things to our Saviour. Try and 
guard those who seem to be morbid or sentimental from the 
habit of talking to themselves about themselves.' 

The deep hush, faintly interrupted by whispered prayers 
and consultations in various parts of the great church, with its 
old, dark, poUshed seats, and towering carved pulpit was very 
solemn. One felt, night after night, tiiat here serious business 
was being transacted which w^ould affect eternity. And 
indeed none could doubt that the Mission was really under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, who was ' moving on the face of 
the waters.' The teaching on each day was the same at the 
morning instruction, and in the evening Mission service. 
The note-books of not a few attentive hearers were stocked 
with hints and thoughts w^hich have doubtless proved in- 
valuable helps to them in the years which came after. The 
evening sermon was the great event of the day. It was 
solemn in the extreme. The pale, anxious face of the missioner, 
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rarely lit up by a smile, looked down on an immense congrega- 
tion. The order of the addresses was as follows : 

1. Sin. 

2. The Discovery of Sin. 

3. The Confession of Sin. 

4. The Atonement, the Price Paid. 

5. The Love of the Atonement. 

6. Beholding the Lamb. 

7. Self-surrender. 

8. The Sacramental and Obedient Life. 

Some of the texts, spoken as if the whole force of the 
Mission was placed on the texts, were most impressive. I 
specially recollect three: On 1, 'Be sure your sin will find 
you out.' On 5, ' He loved me, and gave Himself for me.' 
On 6, ' Stand still, and see the salvation of God.' The sermons 
were very freely illustrated, but not with analogies so much 
as with somewhat fully narrated stories, often out of the 
preacher's personal experience, These texts and these stories 
have remained with me as fresh in memory as when I first 
heard them thirty-three years ago. 

It is hardly needful to say that during these years Wilkinson 
was in great request as a preacher and speaker at all kinds of 
Church gatherings, and though it was necessary for him to 
husband his strength, he answered, when he could, to the 
appeals made to him. He spoke, as an invited speaker on 
spiritual subjects, at more than one Church Congress. His 
speech at the Nottingham Congress in 1871 made a great 
impression. It was on ' The Deepening of the Spiritual Life : 
its Hindrances and Helps among Clergy and People.' 

Much, thank God, he said, which a few years ago had 
need to be written on this subject is now accepted by the 
commonsense of the English Church. Holy Communion is 
fast recovering its proper position. The Mission, the Retreat, 
classes of different kinds, guilds and associations — ^these and 
such like agencies are gradually winning their way amongst 
us. Yet in spite of all these multiplied means of grace, old 
principles still need to be reasserted ; old obstacles still remain 
to hinder our onward progress. For the human heart is still 
unchanged. The old adversary has lost none of his ancient 
power — yea, rather has gained increasing subtlety and increas- 
ing courage by the experience which he has won, the souls 
which he has slain. 

To begin with hindrances, I would note first the want of 
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attention to trifles. . . . Tfie second hindrance is the want of 
courage to use all the helps which God has placed within our 
reach. . . . The third hindrance is neglect of prayer. . . . 
The last hindrance to which I can refer is our own want of 
definiteness and consistency as ministers of God's Word. 

If we lower the Bible ideal, and tacitly admit that it is 
impossible in the present age to develop the higher life of the 
early Christians — if, as years roll on, we see in our believers no 
fresh baptism of fire, no burning love for souls, no longing to 
speak for Christ, no new desires to sacrifice time and strength 
and money for the sake of Him by whose precious blood they 
have been redeemed — if we are surrounded by few instances 
of real heart-surrender — if we see men dying all around us for 
whose future we have at best a vague and uncertain hope — 
if, with our work thus barren of results, we never acknowledge 
to our people the miserable failure, but allow ourselves to talk 
in a half-complacent way about our beautiful service or our 
crowded church, the number of our lay helpers, or the pro- 
sperity of our clothing clubs, what can be the effect upon our 
communicants of this want of distinctness in our teaching ? 
What else but to rock them into 

that torpor deep 
Wherein we Ue asleep, 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave ? 

Still worse is the efiect of our inconsistent lives. I speak 
not now of those whose highest ambition is to be accounted 
good riders, successful gardeners, victorious croquet players ; 
I speak not of those who can postpone God's work rather than 
disappoint a patron, or be deprived of some pleasant dinner. 
The world itself is learning now to tread under foot the salt that 
has lost its savour. I speak not of such as these. Their 
number is fast decreasing. Yet which of us is altogether clear 
in this matter ? How many a layman is thrown back in his 
religious hfe by the careless talk, the irreverent use of God's 
words, the bitter party feeling of his spiritual pastor ! . . . 
May I go further ? For when we meet as brethren, surely we 
may speak to each other in all frankness. ' Can the blind 
lead the blind ? ' If hfe is to be deepened it must first have 
been quickened Into being. Are all of us alive to God through 
Jesus Christ ? Have we all yielded our hearts to Him — found 
for ourselves that peace which passeth understanding ? 

A letter was once written to an old clergyman whose 
ministry had been greatly blessed. ' My people,' said the 
writer, ' are cold and heartless. TeU me how I can effect a 
revival of religion in my parish.' The answer was very brief. 
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May God the Holy Ghost write it on our hearts. ' My 
brother,' he said, ' revive thyself.' 

His description of the helps to be used was no less charac- 
teristic of the speaker and his methods. 

The kingdom of heaven is hke leaven. The clergy dis- 
charge for the most part the duties of English citizens and 
ministers of God. In both characters, if they would deepen 
the Ufe of their people, they must work from the centre to the 
circumference. As citizens they will begin with the parsonage. 
The influence of the parsonage is readily acknowledged ; yet 
how often are we tempted to act the part of the ' infidel ' and 
fail to provide for the spiritual needs of our own households ! 
The servants who see us in all our varying moods — the children 
from whose hearts the sting of an awakening sermon is so often 
extracted by the after talk of the earnest, Christ-loving 
preacher, who, tired with the long day's work, has cast aside 
his armour, in the quiet evening hour. The wife above all — 
how httle help does she receive ! Even in the holiest season — 
the management of her household, the provision for receiving 
the Mission preachers, the manifold secular cares — ^how little 
leisure is left from, all this serving of tables to sit like Mary at 
the Redeemer's feet ; yet how much is expected from her I 
I hope the time is not far distant when an annual retreat will 
be arranged for the wives of the clergy — a retreat so ordered 
as neither to overtax the physical strength of the feeble, nor 
demand at first too high a standard of the spiritual attain- 
ments — a holy season from which each one shall return 
strengthened by the Holy Ghost, to become, unconsciously 
it may be, but not less truly, a mighty power for God with all 
amongst whom her lot is cast. The same principle of work- 
ing from the centre to the circumference applies also to the 
clergyman, as pastor of his people. If I were asked how to 
begin work in a new parish, without, of course, ignoring 
more obvious agencies, I .should answer as follows : Urge your 
people in well nigh every sermon to treat you as a friend, and 
speak freely to you of their spiritual needs. When one man 
has come, teach him, help him, pray with him, till, so far as 
you can judge, he has really repented and believed. Then 
send him out in the freshness of that new found peace to tell 
to some friend what the Lord has done for his own soul. Then 
let the two friends pray together till a third is added to the 
list. When Sunday School teachers and Visitors are given 
you, pray with them. Teach them aU that they arc able to 
receive. . . . Let the Church workers and praying people be 
used as instruments by which the neighbourhood may be 
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leavened tiU, 'like circles widening round upon some clear 
blue river, orb after orb, the wondrous sound is echoed on,' 
and the parish is filled with the knowledge of the Lord. 

These thoughts lead naturally to another principle of still 
more vital importance. Alike in the perfecting of His saints 
and in the saving of sinners our blessed Lord had a separate 
individual care for each individual soul. . . . His disciples 
came to Him privately. . . . How this individual dealing can 
best be accomplished is one of the problems which the Church is 
now called to solve. I am not here to ignore its difificulties, still 
less to unfurl a battle flag by dogmatising on the subject of 
Confession. So far as I can understand it, it seems that to 
enforce it — -to enforce it directly or indirectly — is alien to the 
mind of the English Church. To refuse it, or by silence to 
ignore its existence, is to rob our people of a part of their 
Christian heritage. Be this as it may, on two points I am 
thoroughly convinced. First, that unless pastor and people are 
brought into individual personal contact with each other, the 
spiritual life of a parish will not as a general rule be deepened. 
Secondly, if we wish to win the confidence of our congregations 
we must invite them again and again and so invite them that 
our meaning shall not be misunderstood. If we intend to 
enforce Confession, let us say so, and some wiU answer to our 
summons. If we are ready to help our people in a more 
informal manner, let this also be clearly explained. I-et us 
speak out what we mean in an honest, straightforward, 
English spirit, and let us pray God that men as well as women 
may be brought in answer to our prayers. 

A few extracts from his diary during the first half of his 
time at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, may be given here. They 
will show something of his severity with himself. 

July 4, 1874. — A week without entries — partly overdrivfen, 
partly careless. . . . Schools not visited. Yet much helped 
to be calm and gentle (more at least than usual). Very tir^d 
and done, and then rest on Thursday given so lovingly. ' Rest- 
ing under shadow ' of His Presence ' with great delight.' 

Sept. 14, 1874. — He taught me to separate temptation . . . 
from the sin ; and even w^hen I have sinned, a day of tempta- 
tion may be a penance, but is to be met with a shout of victory. 

March 20. 1875. — Taught by weakness in eyes to be thank- 
ful for eyesight. Taught also by a wonderful incoming of 
spiritual blessing to thank God for my people, my parish, this 
Saturday night after Prayer Meeting. 

May 8, 1875. — Thursday I yielded'to Him, and Friday 
cam6 — ill, and unable to help E. in Confession ; no ride ; the 
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fasting a great trial ; but He'led me like Elijah, and showed 
ihe the wild flowers which I gathered ; and then C. C. W. told 
me of D. and her surrender and my little note which helped 
her to give up all for God, and this note was given me, and I 
had been used by God. Satan tempted me in this week, by 
body weak, throat bad, eyes suffering, X. making me impatient, 
unbelief as to God's grace flowing through me — self-will 
rebellion, murmuring ; but He helped me to know that this 
was the corpse of the old man, and to look at it from above. 

August 1876. — Pontresina. Here I was taught to stand as 
a mountain, light or mist around, it matters not — to look 
calmly at dark and light clouds. Spirits of evil — angels of 
blessing — let them come and go, as He sees good — only stand 
fast in the Lord. 

March 10, 1877. — A week of trial. No horse ; bad nights ; 
ill and worn. When I am weak, then am I strong. Mercies 
— long list ; especially address to DistrictlVisitors found so 
helpful, when I was utterly miserable, and could only cast it 
on God, saying, ' Oh, God, let my misery bring blessing to 
them.' 



CHAPTER VIII 

BEREAVEMENT 

There was little that could be called home life for Wilkinson 
in those busy days ; but what there was of it had an extra- 
ordinary beauty and sweetness. 

At St. Peter's, says one who was an inmate of the house, 
the Vicar had seldom time for quiet evenings, or to snatch an 
hour for reading poetry aloud, &c. But sometimes, when the 
day's work was over, he would rest awhile in his armchair in 
the Mbrary, Mrs. Wilkinson sitting beside him, and I was often 
on the floor or a stool at her feet. Then we would talk about 
the dear old Auckland parish and people, the day's doings, the 
children, or parochial matters, Sunday Classes, Sermons, &c. 

Sometimes I would express rather strong opinions, or 
advocate various things ; then he would say (with an in- 
dulgent smile) to his wife, ' Carrie is on to-night ; let it all 
come out.' 

The Vicar was always so engrossed with work that even 
his wife could often not secure an opportunity to consult him 
on important family or domestic arrangements. She always 
saved him trouble in every possible way, but I remember once, 
when some matter was very pressing, she at last sent word to 
the vestry that someone would be most grateful for a few 
minutes' interview, and, when a time was named, appeared 
herself at the door, and begged for a hearing, as she really 
wouldn't detain him long ! 

The health of Mrs. Wilkinson had never been robust. 
With all her high spirit and abounding energy, she had been 
liable to alarming collapses. Before the birth of her daughter 
Mary in 1868 she was so convinced that she would never come 
through it alive that she took farewell of her husband before 
putting herself into the hands of the medical attendants. The 
year 1877 was one of continual anxiety. It began with a 
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period of great misery for her—' a time of great trial,' he notes 
in his diary on the feast of the Epiphany ; ' it is a narrow- 
place and a heavy cross. To-day I arise and lay it at His feet. 
I feel there is mercy behind. We have deserved all ; yet I 
wiU trust Him. Behind cloud, light. " My thoughts not your 
thoughts " ; " thoughts of peace, and not of evil." ' The 
pain and distress was at times so acute that he actually feared 
for her reason. 

He preached before the University of Cambridge on 
Quinquagesima Sunday, and she was able to accompany him. 
By some unaccountable accident they had not been invited 
to stay with anyone, but he notes with thankfulness, as one 
of the bright spots in those sad months, his quiet time with her 
at the Bull Hotel. Two young Fellows of Trinity found out 
the state of the case, and went in the morning to offer him 
hospitality ; they were amused at the way in which Mrs. 
Wilkinson flew out to protect him from interruption. 

The work went on incessantly at even more than the 
ordinary pressure. All thoughts of the usual summer holiday 
in Switzerland were of necessity abandoned. At the end of 
the London season, on Sunday, July 29, Wilkinson preached a 
sermon in which he gathered up the lessons of the sermons 
deUvered since Easter. The last part of it was as follows : 

What a meaning, then, finally, is there in one more text : 
' Thou shalt die ' ! My brethren, God has driven this text 
home into our hearts during the last season. Almost every 
week someone whom we knew well, someone whonl we used to 
meet in society, someone, perhaps, who sat by our side at 
dinner a few days before, passed away. He is dead ! Gone ! 
Gone out silently, to meet his God ! One by one — count them. 
How many there are ! Even since last Easter, think how 
many men who were well known, whose faces were as familiar 
in society as any face in this congregation, have gone. And 
thou, too, dear brother or sister in Christ, ' thou shalt die.' 
Thou who art giving the message of thy Lord, thou too shalt 
die. Before another season, long months before another season, 
your body maybe lying in its quiet resting-place, ' dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.' It may be in some foreign land, sheltered 
beneath the shadow of those great mountains ; it may be by 
the shore of some silent sea, whose waters will be breaking 
with their deep solemn murmur ; or it may be in that quiet 
churchyard, where the bodies of your forefathers have been 
laid already. 

My brethren, while I thank you for all you have been to 
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your clergyman, I beseech you not to be misled by anything 
that is merely of the earth, earthy. However amiable you 
may be in society, however ready you may be to help on God's 
work in your parish, however perfect you may be so far as 
this life is|concerned — I pray you, look this word in the face, 
' Thou shalt die.' When your body Ues there, dead, how will 
it be with your soul ? Shall we be able to think of it with the 
blessed ones in Paradise ? Or wiU it be surrounded by the 
lost spirits, waiting for the last dread Judgment, looking back 
on the world, and obliged to face lost opportunities, neglected 
Communions, godless words, money wasted or hoarded for 
self ? Shall we have to think of that soul for which Christ 
died, alone, in all its awful individuaUty, in the land of dark- 
ness, thirsting with the unutterable thirst of a being created 
for God, but lost, because it refused to respond to the love 
of the Incarnate, the Crucified, the Ascended Lord ? 

It was the last sermon of his that his wife heard. On 
August 27 their youngest child, Margaret Cara, was bom. On 
September 6 the mother died. His private diary for the 
latter day contains the entry : ' Holy Communion. Walk. 
Everybody " in the Spirit," " abounding in hope." Then I 
was going out. I did not. Upstairs. Strong faith.' Then 
follows an erasure, then — ' Praise and Thanksgiving. We 
praise Thee. Glory be to God.' 

The first lesson for that morning was the chapter of Ezekiel, 
' Son of man, behold I take away from thee the desire of thine 
eyes with a stroke ; yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep.' 
The second was the great lesson of St. Paul, ' Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept.' 

Which of our readers, says a notice in the Magazine for the 
following month, who heard the sermon that was printed in 
the September Magazine could fail to mark the stillness amid 
which those words penetrated to every comer of St. Peter's : 
' Thou shalt die ' ? Almost of necessity rose the answer in 
each breast, ' Who shall be the next ? Lord, is it I ? ' In 
how many hearts have the words continued to ring ? 

To one, at least, the force with which they came was not 
new. She had faced it all before. So when serious illness 
came, and the more alarming s)rmptoms arose, she was neither 
surprised nor affrighted. 

On Saturday, September 1, after having gone on fairly well 
since her illness began on Sunday, August 26, Mrs. Wilkinson 
became decidedly worse. At the prayer meeting at 6 o'clock 
on that day earnest prayer was ofiered that, if it might be, the 
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course of the malady might be stayed ; and up to the moment 
of her death a great stream of intercession was going up to 
God for the sparing of her life, unless His glory and her good 
required it to be otherwise. There was much alternation of 
hope and fear. Many times it seemed as though the answer 
was coming as all desired ; and even after the end had seemed 
very near on the Tuesday morning — so near that she had said 
farewell to her children — a turn was taken which allowed those 
around her to believe that she was on the road to recovery. 

But it was not to be. At four o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon, September 6, her spirit passed quietly away. 

So, in the wife of the preacher, have those last words of his 
sermon found their fulfilment : ' Her body is lying in its last 
resting-place ... in the quiet churchyard at home.' 

It was first carried to St. Peter's, which was filled with her 
friends ;J then laid in a peaceful corner of a neighbouring 
cemetery, there to await the great Resurrection Morning. In 
the beautiful^flowers with which the coffin was covered, in the 
fresh ferns with which the grave was lined — everywhere the 
tokens of the tender thoughtfulness of those who loved and 
mourned her loss were manifest. . . . 

Those who knew her best, and loved her most truly, shrink 
from using over her grave mere commonplace words. What 
she was to her children — the brightness which she shed over 
their life — ^the strength and the joy which she added to her 
husband's work — ^the difficulties which she lightened for him 
by her love and her prayers — ^the little acts of kindness which, 
unknown to all, save God and her husband, were prompted by 
her thoughtful care — the souls which she has won for her 
Lord, now mourning her loss or gone before her into Paradise 
— ^the influence which she exercised on so many by that pure, 
unselfish Ufe, these are things on which we must forbear to 
speak ; and stiU less is this the place to dwell on the details of 
that last week. It would, however, be ungrateful not to say 
that the Church's prayers were abundantly answered, though 
in the answer we have been taught afresh the oft-repeated 
lesson, ' My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
Ways My ways, saith the Lord.' 

To Mrs. Wilkinson was given the peace of a mind stayed 
on God ; patience under great sufiering ; trust for those whom 
she felt sure that she was about to leave ; and (rare gift of a 
Father to His most loving children) a visible foretaste of the 
bright rest into which she was entering ; so that, dearly though 
she loved those from whom she was being separated, her last 
struggle was not for wiUingness to die, but for strength (if God 
so willed) to return to the earthfrom which in spirit she had 
departed. 
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For the Vicar and his children, the prayers of his people 
have been answered, in the bodily strength which enabled him 
to be almost entirely with her during days and nights of 
suffering, which, at times, was agony — in the power which they 
have aU received not to murmur, but to acknowledge with 
thankfulness the mercy which has been mingled with their cup 
of bitter sorrow. 

The funeral was on Thursday, the 13th. It was her wish 
to be carried to the grave by the much-loved cabmen in her 
class. On the 14th little Margaret was baptized. For one 
night — on the 14th — ^Wilkinson went down to Brighton with 
his eldest son and daughter — that daughter who at the age of 
less than eighteen was calmly to take her place as a mother to 
her younger brothers and sisters, and to give herself, with 
insight and devotion whoUy extraordinary, to be a helpmeet 
to her father. He wrote in his diary : 

Oh God, is it true ? I think it is. I think — ^yes, I am sure 
to-day — I love Thee, O Father, O Holy Ghost, O Saviour, I 
do, and by Thy help I will love Thee more and more. 

Gradually — he wrote a Uttle later — ^we rose to the faith in 
the fact of a living Mother, seeing as with a vision super- 
naturally quickened, joying to behold our order, marking in 
each detail of our hfe the fruit of her own toil for us. We 
began to do greater things for our Lord and to put Him first, 
but the lesser things, the ordinary duties, of punctuality, &c., 
&c., were done to please her. We cared for the dear Uttle 
body in which she dwelt, and in which the Holy Ghost dwelt 
and spoke to her, but we knew that she was with us, observing 
all our loving care for it and loving us for our love. We 
believed that she in Christ (not merely with Christ, but in 
Christ) and we also in Christ could never be parted — ^that 
just as on earth in the later days of her life I kept from her the 
knowledge of anything which would disturb, so He, to whom 
we had entrusted her unto that day, could by His holy angels 
either preserve her from the knowledge of that which was 
painful or strengthen her to rise above it, or, if her heart was 
grieved, could wipe away in a moment her every tear. To 
each of us came seasons when God allowed us to taste the cup, 
hours or moments of utter wretchedness : e.g. when I saw 
' C. C. W.' on the cross at Brompton — ^times when I sobbed 
alone in her room — ^my library — at Chagford. But these were 
rare. Joy in her presence — almost able to hear her smiling. 
As a general rule we were kept by the power of God through 
faith, . . . We knew that she departed to be with Christ — in 
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Christ — living to Christ — in that quiet Home where no wind 
nor storm could ever disturb or depress, where the thunder's 
roar and the lightning's flash would no more make her nervous 
— gone before to wait till each of her sons and her daughters, 
and he by whom these words are written, shall have finished 
their work on earth, and, washed from their sins in His Blood 
and renewed by His Spirit, shall be for ever reunited with her. 

The Saturday after her death, September 8, he sent over 
to the prayer meeting the following Thanksgivings : 

For the blessing to her and me of many Holy Communions. 

For the long preparation of many months, in which she 
was taught to look forward for what was possibly coming. 

For allowing us one day together on which solemnly to face 
death (before the illness began) , to repent and believe afresh in 
our Lord. 

For special help of the Holy Ghost, almost hour by hour 
vouchsafed — strength given me to be with her — texts sent to 
support me — a bright and happy confidence in her recovery. 

That we were all able to have Holy Communion together — 
that God in His love allowed her for a while to look through 
the opened door and see some of the glory which shall be 
revealed — for letting her sons see her for the last time while 
the reflection of that glory was resting on her face. 

For allowing her husband and her daughter to be quietly 
alone with her at the end. 

For sparing her any pain at the end in answer to her prayer 
(for she dreaded the physical act of dying). 

For words of trust and hope and submission spoken, to be 
remembered by those who remain. 

For strong help given since. 

He asked at the sapie time the prayers of the faithful : 

For the Church — ^that prayers offered in hours of suffering 
may be answered in God's time and God's way. 

For the Parish — that all according to their need may receive 
from God their own blessing in return for their tender sym- 
pathy for their Pastor. 

For myself and my children — ^increase of Faith and Hope 
and Love, that God may reveal to us as we are able to receive 
it in what way we can severally glorify His Holy Name — in 
the Church — ^in our home— in our own lives, — ' that we may 
perceive and know what things" we ought'to do, and also have 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same.' 

That the little child may live to be baptized. 
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True to her principle of putting God's work before an3rthing 
else, Mrs. Wilkinson had always said that she hoped her 
husband would preach as usual after she died. He was spared 
the trial of doing this the first Sunday, as all had been arranged 
otherwise beforehand ; but on the Sunday after he preached 
the second part of a sermon which he had begun a fortnight 
before, on Humility. On the 27th he went down into Devon- 
shire for three weeks' holiday with his children, and then 
returned to take up everything again. 

Part of the widower's time at Chagford was spent in 
writing down for the benefit of his youngest child a kind of 
memoir of the mother who had been taken from her, that 
the child might not grow up a complete stranger to her. He 
noticed first her kindness. 

She always said this was a natural inheritance from her 
father, and she used often to speak of his benevolence as 
shown in the effort which he made to save a poor dog out of 
the hands of a master by whom he was iU-treated. For 
myself, recognising as I do the same God as God of nature and 
of grace, I do not feel it important to separate the one from 
the other. Some traits may come under the head of natural 
kindness, others belong more fitly to the supernatural Love 
of which I shall afterwards speak. She could not endure 
cruelty to animals. She first thought of the cabmen through 
her desire to get rugs for the poor shivering horses. It caused 
her real pain to see the bearing reins used. 

She was very thoughtful for others. If I gave money in 
some cases, she thought of the trifles which I had forgotten, 
and upon which so much of human happiness depends. It 
was she who thought of Mr. R. having no breakfast, of the 
poor seeing our good dinner pass through the hall if they were 
waiting to speak to me. It was real pain to her, and she never 
allowed it to happen if it could possibly be avoided. She 
could not enjoy her dinner unless the blinds were drawn down, 
to prevent the cabmen, who had no dinner, from feeling the 
difference between our comforts and their hungry, shivering 
life. She always took care at the Work Society that the poor 
should not be kept waiting. She used to make them so happy 
by her bright smile and kind words. The tea for old people in 
1877 was an instance of this. The crossing-sweepers' dinner. 
The poor man who never got any gratuity, who cleaned the 
boots at Folkestone — any poor helper generally forgotten at 
hotels — these she ever loved especially to remember. Even 
this last year, in all her suffering, she gave herself up to the 
Z s, when they came to London, and tried to make them 
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feel that she had not altered because years had passed sinca 
she left Auckland. 

That which was found in her dealings with the poor 
appeared also in relation to others. I remember how tenderly 
she cared for Mr. F., ill and lonely at St. Moritz. On August 19, 
much as she liked to have me at home, greatly as she disliked 
adding to my work, she begged me to go to Lady W. and pay 
her a visit, because she was quite alone in London and not 
well. Someone speaks of her * sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of others.' She entered so into them that she would 
cry over their troubles, and by that love unlocked and softened 
many hearts. 

It was, however, on her children and her husband that all 
her love was concentrated. She said, ' I love you so deeply 
that I have none left for anyone else.' This made her doubly 
keen in seeing our defects. She was so intensely happy when 
any of the children did or said a loving thing to her. How can 
I write or speak of all that ever-deepening love to me, or 
thank God that it did so flow on in an ever-increasing stream 
to the end ! ' I love you more and more.' ' I thought I 
could not love you more than I did.' Her happiest hours were 
to be perfectly alone with me. We used to laugh as we sat 
together in the dining-room at Norwood, and said, ' This is 
the perfection of happiness.' 

This leads me to the highest development of her love, in 
relation to God. To speak of Him, to feel that He loved her, 
to sit, as we sat, hand in hand, in the valley behind Crestalta, 
Ustening to the music of the winds and saying our Te Deum — 
to say that hymn of praise, as the natural outcome of a thank- 
ful heart, unexpectedly, on a holiday or at any other time 
when we were very happy. God was (especially of late years) 
in all her thoughts. Her very complaint that she did not 
love Him as she ought was really the Divine hunger of the 
soul longing to love Him, whom she really loved, with a more 
true and deep affection. 

She could not bear to hear of anything which unsettled the 

faith. It was this which made her unable to tolerate Mr. 

when he once spoke unsound words about Eternity in her 
hearing. She loathed jokes from the Bible, or Ught words 
about holy things, especially from the lips of clergymen. It 
grieved her when I spoke lightly to" my sister of a matter about 
which we had prayed together. It was grief to her if I ever 
spoke as if the power was in myself. She positively shrank 
from hearing good people put self forward and so dishonour 
Christ, taking the glory which belonged to Him. 

She had strong faith in prayer. She could not under- 
stand the secondary agencies to which Christian people have 
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recourse, ofttimes to the neglect of that Divine help which is 
covenanted to prayer in the name of Jesus Christ. We prayed 
together every night of our lives, at home and in a holiday, 
about servants, children, parish, plans, everything. Latterly 
I never went out riding without saying a prayer and then 
giving her a kiss — so was our love for God and for each other 
blended into one harmonious whole. Prayer at Holy Com- 
munion, prayer everjrwhere and at all times, was the strength 
of her life. 

Her religion was very simple. She found it hard to make 
or keep a plan. It was a trial to her to persevere in any plan. 
She wEis very honest about it, often telling me that she would 
rather not have long prayers with me (Mattins, &c.). Even 
the Guild was a burden to her. All the modern ideas . . . 
perplexed her. There seemed to her an over-refining, a want 
of simple appUcation of first principles as revealed in the Bible. 

In religion and everything she was intensely true. She said 
that I ' had made her give up humbug,' but her character was 
true naturally. ' In her presence,' writes one who knew her 
well, ' the shadow, even, of that which was not quite true 
seemed to shrivel up. I have so often felt the crookedness of 
my own heart when it was placed in juxtaposition to hers.' 
' I cannot make you a deathbed speech ' [she said to her sons], 
' I do not understand those Bible classes.' ' This and that 
was beyond me.' 

She submitted her will to God. It was a strong wiU, and 
often the struggle was hard ; but He prevailed by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. To put up with things and places where 
He had sent or to which He had guided us, to force herself to 
be kind to those with whom she had no sympathy, because they 
were good ; to give the right portion of our money to God, to 
obey His will in every detail — this was her standard. It was 
by this habitual yielding to Him that she gained the sub- 
mission and resignation with which her long suffering was 
endured. 

She was very nervous. Her organisation was finely strung. 
Andrew Clark said that all her life electricity in the air, wind, 
&c., would in spite of all self-restraint affect her. She would 
so control herself that the children should not see it, but when 
alone with me, it was very sad at times to witness. She often 
said, ' I am afraid of going to a new place ; much more to a 
new world.' 

She was very natural. There was nothing conventional 
about her. There was a freshness which in the midst of the 
stereotyped London world was like a spring of fresh water in a 
parched and dusty land. ' Why should I not admire my 
hair ? ' she said, ' I did not make it.' 
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' In the world, and yet not of the world.' Under this head 
[I place] a keen and almost unfaiUng insight into character. 
She had a thorough knowledge of society — ' an intuitive per- 
ception,' as one has written, ' of the best or right thing to do or 
say in any difficulty, even when she had to give advice on the 
moment,' a practical common sense which was like the ballast 
to my vessel or the rudder which guided me through many a 
rock, and saved me from many a shipwreck. She loved the 
beautiful — drew well — ^had a passionate admiration for the 
bright colouring of warmer climates — ^had the power in an 
hour of quite changing the appearance of a room. . . . She 
loved to arrange [her drawing-room], and to see pretty things, 
and to dress her children, simply and inexpensively, but so 
that it was a pleasure for the eye to rest on them. 

She was silent on all matters entrusted to her. This absence 
of idle talk won for her the confidence of many. ' I know you 
are safe ' was a remark often made to her. 

Someone has said of her : ' Life is the special thought of 
God which seems to me specially entwined with her — life 
more abundantly — not a dull, sluggish stream, as with so 
many of us — a life that seemed to bring life wherever it comes.' 
Old people loved her. She seemed to force back the current 
of death. She brought brightness to the dullest dinner. Her 
evenings at the Vicarage were full of life. She brought people 
together — asked those who harmonised to meet each other — 
shed sunshine wherever she went. 

In thinking over many years of close intercourse with a 
saintly personality such as that of the beloved Primus, Mrs. 
Williamson writes, it is wonderful how ' small forgotten things 
wiU steal like stars into the evening sky.' I remember his tell- 
ing me that once, when feeling greatly depressed some time 
after the death of his wife, he was driving at night, and came 
upon a tree half of which was in complete darkness, but the 
other half bathed in clearest moonlight. He said it struck 
him like a parable, and that the cloud and darkness of spirit 
vanished, and he went on his way quite happily — able (I think 
he said) to rejoice in the Love of God, and the nearness of the 
Unseen World. 

There is no doubt that as long as he lived upon earth the 
reality of his wife's nearness to him was one of the most im- 
portant factors in his life. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE EAST END BISHOPRIC 

In the year that followed Mrs. Wilkinson's death, Wilkinson 
invited his friend, Mr. WiUiam Aitken, to give a series of 
evangelistic addresses at St. Peter's. He was anxious that 
all sides of Christian teaching should be presented to his 
parishioners, that he might by aU means save some. The 
subjoined letter 

was a reply, Mr. Aitken writes, in a beautiful spirit, -to some 
more or less controversial letter that I had written. I do 
not now recall what the circumstances were that led me to 
write the letter, but I think it probable that I had found some 
of his people building upon the fact of their Baptism and con- 
cluding that they were right with God although they seemed to 
have no very clear apprehension of what Evangelicals under- 
stand by the word ' conversion.' I think that under the 
influence of some such circumstances as this I may have felt 
constrained to write to him with all brotherly freedom on the 
subject. His reply is most characteristic, speaking volumes 
for the beautiful spirit of the man and of his perfect temper 
and wonderful humility. 

To the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken 
Antony, Torpoint, Devonport : St. Barnabas Day, 1878. 

My dearest Willie, — I have been reading your letter 
quietly over again here, where I am spending a day by myself 
on my way to Truro. 

Whatever you say to me, only makes me thankful. God 
knows how manifold are my mistakes, and, so far as I know 
myself, I desire to know and teach His truth. The difficulty 
is that what I hold on Holy Baptism has come very slowly 
to me, and as the result of reading my Bible more than I 
used to do. I am sure that I ever need to have the side which 
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you mention pressed on my own soul and to be urged to press it 
on my people. This is one indirect blessing of such a week 
as yours. 

Many evangelical Christians a little misunderstand my 
teaching for two reasons : 

I. I, of set purpose, do not use words like Conversion, 
Justification, &c., more than I can help, because they are used 
in so many senses, and there is the obvious fallacy lying at the 
door when this is the case. Even in the Bible, regeneration 
has many senses. 

II. I put out with all my strength each truth which God 
teaches me, without being too careful to dovetail them into 
each other. I think St. Paul did this. E.g. one time I preach 
Baptism strongly, at another time almost word for word what 
you say. 

If you have time some day, wiU you tell me whether you 
have read any of these books of mine : 

' Be ye Reconciled.' 

' Instructions in the Way of Salvation.' 

' Lent Lectures.' 

' Bible Class Teachings on Holy Baptism.' 

If not, I will mark a few passages for you to glance at, so as to 
make sure that you understand what I hold. One sentence in 
yours as to grace of Holy Baptism being absolute makes me a 
little doubtful of this. 

It is impossible to write without appearing to justify my- 
self, but you know, dear Willie, this is not my object. I 
thank God for every loving word you have said, and most of 
all for this letter and for what you said about definiteness. 
It iiS very, very happy to have you, after so long an interval, 
feeling and saying and writing as you do. 

With much love, ever, my dearest Willie, 

Affectly. yours, 
George H. Wilkinson. 

This is written very hurriedly, as I have much to think of 
to-day, but I keep your letter to read again and pray over,'"and 
I think you will not misunderstand what I have said. 

At that very time the Bishop of London once more showed 
his opinion of Wilkinson by offering him the position of 
Suffragan Bishop, with the East End of London as a practically 
independent sphere of work — ^the position which was taken 
a year later by Mr. Walsham How. Wilkinson had just 
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enjoyed a quiet week with his friends, Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Kingscote, at the Trench, near Tonbridge, in which many 
' visions and revelations of the Lord ' had been vouchsafed to 
him. The offer caused him intense and exhausting anxiety. 
The agitation which he went through shows how greatly he 
had been strained by his bereavement and his ever-increasing 
work. As usual, he set many people to pray for guidance. 
AU the week he was up and pra3ring soon after 6 o'clock. Here 
are some of his notes : 

... In His strength, Sunday, May 12, I put it aside. . . . 
My spirit says ' Go ' ; my judgment says ' Go ' ; but I am 
weak, ignorant, helpless, crushed. Oh Lord, undertake for 
me ! Thou carest for my children, for St. Peter's. Thou 
knowest all my sins, negligences, and ignorances. I will trust, 
I will glorify Thee out of the midst of the fire. . . . 

Then came dread of leaving, love for place and people. 
Broken in spirit, I knelt and prayed in that pulpit. May 12. 
So far as I know myself, everything vanished, and that text 
came ' I am in a strait— I shall abide.' . . . 

Morning, May 14. — Broke down talking to Lyte. ... At 
last I solemnly, and (I think) truly, put myself into His hands. 
... I knelt very quietly in the Spirit. I pleaded quietly the 
covenant in the name of Jesus Christ. ... I saw my ignorance 
of God's plans. He may will me by staying in St. Peter's to 
help on foreign missions ... or it may be that by Bennett 
and Maclagan and myself and Fleming and others He has 
witnessed to the West and wills His witness to be given to the 
East. . . . ' The secret things belong to the Lord our God.' 
With no will, in the name of Jesus Christ, depending on the 
Holy Ghost, I cast myself on Him. . . . He will preserve me 
from all misgivings. He will guide me with His counsel. To 
develop St. Peter's — Aitken's and Bishop Webb's work. . . . 
He will not fail, nor let me fail. To suffer — outwardly fail or 
outwardly succeed. His will shall be done — ^here, or if I go, 
to live or die ; He who loves me, loves my children, numbers 
the hairs of their head, and mine — ^wiU provide for body, mind, 
refinement, education, all. I must now no more try to 
interpret, nor look beyond, nor be disquieted, but read, mark 
learn, inwardly digest. However much I fail and sin, have 
faith, — ^not look beyond the hour. .". . N.B. — Do common 
duties — children, house, sick, &c. 

In a very interesting letter, Mr. Aitken has kindly responded 
to an inquiry with regard to those words in Wilkinson's estimate 
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of the situation in which he speaks — as he frequently did at 
that period — of ' Aitken's work ' as one of the reasons against 
his leaving St. Peter's. 

I cannot feel quite sure, he says, what it was that these 
entries would refer to. But I have a distinct recollection that 
just at that time, — while, in fact, I was holding a mission in his 
Church — the nomination to the Suffragan Bishoprick of 
Bedford was on the tapis, and he consulted me as to whether 
he should tak& it or decline it. I was strongly in favour of his 
taking it. I remember sajdng to him, ' You are the one man 
that can bring the West to the East, and how to do that is the 
great problem of the times.' I have an entry in my diary : 
' Drove off with Wilkinson to see Maclagan,' who was at that 
time already Vicar of Kensington. I remember that visit 
particularly well. It was to discuss this point that we met, 
and after Wilkinson had expressed himself as just waiting for 
guidance, he left us, and Maclagan and I went on talking. . . . 
Owing to the length of our discussion I had not left quite 
enough time to get from Kensington to Eaton Square, and 
consequently a large congregation were kept waiting for about 
ten minutes after the time for the service to begin. I rushed 
into the vestry, snatched at my cassock, and tore off my things 
with every symptom of hurry. Wilkinson approached me 
with his own quiet smile on his face, and laying his hand on 
my shoulder said, ' My dear brother, God has plenty of time for 
whatever He wants to do through us, so don't you be hurried.' 
How often has that gentle reproof come back to me in subse- 
quent years, when I have been a bit flustered ! 

On June i, Wilkinson wrote to the Bishop of London, 
appealing to the Bishop to decide for him, as he had done in 
1869. The Bishop, as was perhaps natural, refused to decide 
for him a second time. His letter reached Wilkinson in the 
West of England, where he was conducting a retreat. ' I 
asked God,' he notes, ' whether I should consult anyone, or 
take any more steps. He said No. ... He sent me back to 
St. Peter's. Believe. Be not careless. Be still and do not 
make haste. I will lead thee by a way that thou knowest 
not.' 

Mention has been made above of Mr. and Mrs. Kingscote 
and their beautiful home in Kent. It was one of the chief 
refreshments of Wilkinson's life, especially during the years 
that followed his bereavement, to pay a visit to the Trench. 
Every Easter, it was a fixed and regular institution for him 
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and all his eight children to spend a fortnight there, riding 
about the country, and taking part in the services held in the 
chapel, where Mr. Kingscote o£5.ciated as a licensed Reader 
for the benefit of his household and the neighbours also. No 
man was more fortunate in his friends than Wilkinson. He 
received back in ample measure into his bosom the affection 
which he unstintingly gave forth. 



CHAPTER X 

ILLNESS AND ITS FRUITS 

In the year 1879 Wilkinson had what he called his ' first great 
illness.' He had felt severely the strain of his work during the 
first half of the year. He had bad nights. From time to 
time this caused him intense depression. On March 7, he 
writes: ' Terrible ; nearly broken, body and soul.' On St. 
Peter's Day he broke down so far as to say that he wished that 
he were dead. A holiday in Switzerland, in August and 
September, brought him refreshment of mind. He went 
again to places which he had visited with his wife, found the 
spots where she had sat and sketched, and felt her at his side 
again. But in bodily health he seemed to gain little. He 
was taken iU at Chamounix on September 25. He went to 
Geneva next day and saw a doctor. He was in terrible pain, 
but he travelled to Paris on the 30th, and on Friday, October 3, 
crossed to Folkestone, where the kindest of friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. White, took him into their house and put him to 
bed. ' In my bed tiU further notice,' he records : ' every trifle 
so tenderly cared for.' ' Thanksgivings at least a hundred a 
week ; things found for me ; people sent the moment that I 
asked ; such fellowship and tender love. The thought of His 
knowing the future. The rest within, and morbid thoughts 
put away.' ' Some days of greater happiness than I have ever 
had ; then days of darkness and desolation ; . . . power to 
pour it all before Him.' It was not till December 22 that 
Dr. Andrew Clark pronounced him well again, and allowed 
him to resume work. 

Always eager to profit by his own experiences, and to use 
them for the profit of others, he made full notes of the 

Needs and teachings and temptations of illness. 

Unloving thoughts — ^hasty — rude. Dwelling on self (partly 
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necessary) — talking to self, &c. Human dependence on 
medicine, doctor. To show or to repress feeling in a selfish 
way. Morbid spirituality ; unreality ; as if we liked it. 
Plans for the suffering life, or life of health ; to-morrow — ^break 
law of day by day. Dwelling on likes and dislikes. 

Puzzling, how far to make great effort to get relief, ... or 
to do what doctor ordered as expression of God's wiU. A 
pleasure in dwelling on being invalid. Inability to feel 
spiritually, or excitement (spiritual). Hard thoughts of self. 

Glorify God — submit — ' Thy will ' — ' learn obedience ' — 
not deliberately to keep a bit of self. Do I dislike having 
things done for me by my children, or illness known, or to be 
pitied by certain people ? Great remedy, faith. Not ' why ? 
why ? ' We cannot tell, but God knows. Let it bring its 
fruit — St. James ; ask for ' wisdom,' ' endurance,' and if 
God will, deliverance — ^secret things known only to Him— ^ 
our sin — good of others — ' fellowship of His sufferings.' Much 
dweUing on His Blood — above all. Holy Communion. Be 
prepared for usual and old sins specially pressing. Inability 
to fix thoughts, or keep out thoughts. 

Needs. Loving response — reverence — day by day — sub- 
mission — ^to trust God, and not to think of effect of one's 
conduct on others too much. This thought, ' If only I were 
sure it was for God's glory and good of others I should be 
happy ; but is it for my own sin merely ? and am I learning 
the lesson, and shall I learn the lesson, and is the will jdelded ? 
St. Paul was triumphant in consciousness of his own pure 
intention, offenceless conscience — ^but I am nervous and 
depressed, and afraid to claim bright side ' — answer to aU 
this is, character of God. Like generous, loving father, mother, 
husband. He will keep, take, find wiH. He wiU teach as much 
of meaning as He sees fit. The full meaning will be revealed 
after. No one stands except on Blood of Christ. Pray for 
faith. Do not dwell on cause of sickness. Thank, praise, 
seek for faith, and leave all to Him. He wishes to bring good 
out of it. It is unbelief to think that He who took upon Him 
nature of sinners will not use and bless them, and after forgive- 
ness will not employ them in numberless ways, teach them to 
teach, give power to prayers for others, &c., &c. All things for 
good. Faith consists in not asking why. If it is good for me, 
I shall some day be told, — meanwhile. Visitation of Sick. 
The above is really a subtle desire to have a righteousness to 
depend upon instead of ' Just as I am.' . . . 

Sympathy with and power to comfort others learnt — poor, 
suffering, all who are laid aside. It is a strange feeUng in a 
dark lonely night to see only your sin. 

How the sick depend on nurses, — ^frightened of them ! 
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How important it is not to be unpunctual with the sick I How 
they value a little attention — a little common chit-chat. You 
cannot read, or think, or pray, beyond a certain amount. Then 
odds and ends, and bits of letters, &c., are very restful. 

How I need my future life to be ordered by God for His 
glory — re-arranged, if need be ! How I need to think of the 
secret inner life, the parts of my work which are only known to 
God ! How I need to learn from Him how to make full proof 
of my ministry — what to do and leave undone ! How import- 
ant to make Bible a guide : e.g. on October 22, when I prayed 
for patience, how every temptation came up, just as Bible 
teaches us to expect ! 

How httle a sick man can fix his thoughts in prayer ! 
What a comfort a doctor's visit is to people ! How the ten- 
dency to think of self, talk of self, ailments, &c., springs upl 
Not to say to people, ' This is a good time ' (it may be bad for 
them) . How awful it is to be weak and nervous and alone ! 
Thought of morrow, comfort of Jesus. He must have felt 
this and this. . . . 

Visitation of Sick, especially sermon and two first prayers, 
very helpful. Mattins and Evensong when strength allows. 
Spiritual Communion every day if strength allow. Readiness 
to give up all, prayers, &c., &c., and lie quite still, when weary. 
When able really, see what Bible says about Jesus Christ, who 
manifests the Father — His words in storm on sea, &c., &c. 
N.B. — Do not be bound in illness by any system. Re-adapt 
it. Use it as long as you can, but be ready to give all up, and 
to be led any way He wills. 

Sometimes a whole day of failure and even sin, and then 
at end, or after, you get peaceable fruit in being able to sym- 
pathise with one class of pain, or you know our Lord's pain 
better, or you have learnt one new lesson. . ■ 

This experience was appUed on a wide scale in connexion 
with the Society of Watchers and Workers, which took its 
rise about this time. 

That Society was not indeed founded by him ; but as soon 
as he learned of the proposal to call it into existence, he 
attached himself eagerly to it, and soon became its chief guide, 
and remained so to the end of his life. Miss Edith Jacob, 
sister of the present Bishop of St. Albans, writes thus in the 
February number of the ' Watchword ' for 1908 of an interview 
with him in August 1879 : 

In this interview he told my sister Gertrude and me how 
the plan of this Guild had touched him. He had been working 
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out the very same idea for his own parish, but he saw that we 
should meet a widespread need, and should go aU over the 
land. He laid special stress on the chaplain part of the 
scheme, regarding it as absolutely necessary and very important. 
We should try and hear of holy priests, skilled in deaUng with 
souls in difficulties of faith and life, and get their help. . . . 
Then we knelt, and he offered one of those simple, childlike 
prayers that none who once heard could forget. 

For twenty-eight years. Miss Jacob writes in the 
' Watchword' for January 1908, our President has been a real 
father to us. He bore us on his heart, beheved in us and our 
mission when others doubted it, and with a father's heart and 
hand watched over and guided us. His tenderness and under- 
standing run hke a thread of gold through the goodness and 
mercy which have followed us since we met on his invitation 
... at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, to found ' a new guild for 
invalids,' for which the prayers of the congregation were 
asked. . . . Perhaps the account of an interview with him 
that has never yet been related may be accepted as a small 
tribute to his strange power to bless and guide his children. 

It was in 1894, when he had recovered from his long sad 
iUness that for the first time for several years he came among 
us and preached at our Anniversary, and spoke at the meet- 
ing, after which he came back to the Hostel with several Watch- 
Sisters. It suddenly occurred to us to ask him to say a few 
special words to us, and he seemed pleased at the suggestion. 
Never can we forget that time. . . . 

We knelt round him, like the children in Overbeck's picture 
of our Lord blessing the little ones, and he knelt and prayed 
like a child at its mother's knee. Of that prayer we could recall 
only a few words. It began, ' My Saviour,' spoken softly with 
the deepest tenderness and reverence, as though He were close 
by, and ended . . . ' and bless all who arranged the meeting, 
aU who spoke, and these. One by one they were baptised ; one 
by one they have been confirmed ; one by one Thou art leading 
them with individual love. Ye shall be gathered one by one 
O ye house of Israel.' ... It was a revelation of prayer, as 
his prayers always were. After this he rose and laid his hands 
in turn on each head using at least two blessings, then both 
hands resting on the Warden-Sister (whom he had passed 
over before), he said the high-priestly blessing ; then shook 
bands with each and was gone. 



CHAPTER XI 

CHURCH DIFFICULTIES 

The Ritual troubles, which so acutely distressed the Church of 
England at large in the decade from 1870 to 1880, were 
brought home in an especial manner to Wilkinson's heart, in 
the latter half of that decade, over and above his general 
solicitude for the Church's welfare. The unhappy Public 
Worship Regulation Act had been passed in 1874. Towards 
the end of 1876 a prosecution was brought against his much 
loved and honoured friend, the Rev. Charles Bodington. In 
deference to the wishes of his diocesan, Mr. Bodington had 
abandoned the use of the Eucharistic vestments, and was 
attacked only for taking the Eastward Position, for having 
Ughted candles on the altar, and other things which are now 
widely adopted.' Mr. Ridsdale of Folkestone was under pro- 
secution. Mr. Tooth, of St. James's, Hatcham, was thrown 
into prison for refusing to recognise the authority of the 
Court established by the Act, and it seemed probable that 
Mr. Bodington, who held the same view of that Court, 
would suffer a similar fate, in spite of Bishop Selwyn's desire 
to protect him. 

Wilkinson wrote to Mr. Bodington on February i — the day 
of his trial : 

I have secured a large mass of intercession for to-day, thank 
God — both at Celebration and privately. So we can leave it 
all in His hands. I am using your paper privately, as you 
would wish it used, to try and, arouse men's minds to the 
reality of the present distress. 

' See Tucker's Life of Bishop Selwyn, vol. ii. pp. 341 foil., and 
Benham and Davidson's Life of Archbishop Tail, vol. ii. pp. 254 foil. 

o 2 
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But he was attempting something on a larger scale as well. 
Conference and prayer were what he looked to. 

On Shrove Tuesday a private conference of ten men was 
held at St. Paul's, at which Wilkinson urged that the Bishops 
of the metropolitan district should be asked to put forth a 
letter to the clergy inviting them to a Day of Intercession, such 
as had been blessed by God in connexion with the work of 
Foreign Missions and with the recent Mission in London. 
Lent, he thought, would be the most fitting time for such an 
effort, when Bishops and clergy might gather ' to humble 
ourselves for manifold sins, negligences, and ignorances ; to 
acknowledge God's great goodness ; to seek guidance (Ezra viii. 
22).' The time, however, did not commend itself to others, 
even if they approved of the idea. 

On April 4, Mr. Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All Saints', 
Margaret Street, presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
petition or address declaring that there would be no peace in 
the Church, and no possibility of continuing the existing 
relations between Church and State, unless an authority could 
be found which would be binding upon the consciences of 
Churchmen, and that there could be no such authority unless 
it spoke in the name of the synods of the Church, as well as in 
that of ParUament. The first among the very numerous 
and influential signatures which it bore were those of Dean 
Church and Mr. Gregory, then Canon of St. Paul's. For some 
reason Wilkinson did not himself sign it, but he set himself 
busily to work to obtain signatures from the lay members of 
his flock to an address of similar purport, and he attended the 
meeting at Mr. Compton's at which the address was drawn up. 

On Thursday, April 19, he invited to his own house a 
gathering of representative men — Mr. A. R. Ashwell, Canon 
of Chichester, on whose learning and judgment he reUed more 
at that time than on any other man's ; Mr. E. H. Bickersteth, 
Mr. Carter of Clewer, Mr. Maclagan, Dr. Miller of Greenwich, 
Mr. Money, Honorary Canon of Rochester, Mr. Randall of 
CUfton, Mr. Titcomb of Woking (soon after made Bishop 
of Rangoon), Mr. Scott of West Ham, and some others. 

The object, he said, is to consider in a private and brotherly 
manner the following points : 

I. Whether it is desirable to ask the Archbishops and 
Bishops to set apart a day of fasting and prayer for the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost under our present difficulties. 
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2. In what way the expression of the living voice of the 
Church can be secured. 

3. Whether it is possible to obtain a truce between the con- 
flicting parties, so as to allow time for deliberation to the 
rulers of the Church. 

He urged upon this gathering, in his characteristic way, 
how public confessions and prayers, public humiliations and 
thanksgivings, were recognised in the Bible. He spoke of the 
varied infl.uence of the Holy Ghost, and of the direct guidance 
which is covenanted to those who seek it aright. He met the 
objection that such an occasion ' would parade our difficulties, 
and bring down the newspapers upon us, or would fan party 
spirit.' He contended against the optimistic view that things 
were not so bad after all, and that people in general did not 
recognise that it was a critical moment. Some argued that 
the thing would not be taken up : he replied that even if many 
held aloof, it would be accepted by God. 

These projects involved him in a great labour of correspon- 
dence, but he was encouraged to persevere. Amongst others, 
the venerated Rector of Clewer wrote to him on June 9, enclos- 
ing a letter of Bishop Abraham which contained suggestions 
in the direction towards which Wilkinson was striving. 

I told him, he said, I had sent it to you, and that I thought 
you, before any other, would be able to do anything practicable 
with such a proposal. I have consulted Gregory and the Dean 
of St. Paul's. They feel that having taken the lead in the 
former memorial they could hardly put themselves forward 
in another which is of a kindred character. Berdmore Comp- 
ton remains quiet, watching events. If anyone could move, 
it would be yourself and any you could influence. 

He wrote again on the 23rd : 

I regret that I cannot go with you to Lambeth on Wednes- 
day. . . . My best wishes and prayers will be with your 
efforts, and I shall be thankful to hear what you may hope for. 
I earnestly trust the effort will not be in vain ; at all events 
it was a real cause for thankfulness to be drawn together as we 
were that day at your house. It was very refreshing to meet 
then prayerfully and kindly those who seem so far ofi in more 
public action and paper warfare. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury agreed to the proposal of a 
conference, and Wilkinson, acting as secretary for the purpose, 
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issued invitations to a selected number of clergymen for 
August lo. He had enlisted the prayers of friends in many 
places. He spent the gth as a day of fasting in preparation. 
It was to him a day of great suffering, with much bodily pain, 
and such acute depression that he records that he was again 
and again on the verge of speaking in a way which his delicate 
conscience regarded as ' blasphemy.' On the loth the meet- 
ing took place. It was of a private nature, and what happened 
at it never transpired. The ' Guardian ' for August 15 gave 
a list of those who were present. A more representative list 
could scarcely have been drawn up. The Archbishop pre- 
sided, and the Bishops of London, Winchester, Rochester, and 
Ely were there to support him. The question proposed to the 
gathering was : ' In what way can the spirit of prayer for the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost to the Church at the present 
juncture be best extended and encouraged ? ' Wilkinson sent 
this account of the meeting to Mr. Carter : ' ' 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. : Aug. 17, 1877. 

My dear Mr. Carter, — I gladly comply with your request, 
though I fear that what was said wiU not much help the special 
work to which your letter refers. Incidentally men agreed 
that there are now real differences of opinion which cannot be 
ignored, but that much might be done by resolutely fixing 
our minds on the points in which we agree. 

It was also brought out how we agree in the Creeds, the 
Incarnation, &c., &c., &c., our main difficulties being with the 
subjective rather than the objective. 

Again it was pointed out that up to a point we aU agree ; 
only High Churchmen go further, and receive higher and 
deeper truths in addition to the common possession. 

A suggestion was made as to Condones ad Clerum by men 
appointed by the Bishops, with a view of explaining to their 
brethren how men are misunderstood, how often the conclu- 
sions which our opponents think must be deduced from certain 
premises are not actually accepted by the person charged by 
his opponents with holding them. 

The day, however, was mainly devoted (from 1 1.30-5) to 
Litany, Holy Communion, and extempore prayer at intervals, 
and to the consideration of the question of a Day of Inter- 
cession. The idea was that God has been educating the 
Church. In the London Mission He taught her the blessing of 

• An account will also be found in the Life of Archbishop Tail, 
vol. ii. p. 292 foil. 
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Clergy and Bishops meeting (as they did in St. Paul's) for a day 
of prayer. In the Day of Intercession for Foreign Missions He 
taught a similar lesson applied to parishes. In every part of 
the Bible great weight is attached to ' gathering together ' 
— corporate aspect of Church presenting herself before the 
Lord (Joel, Ezra, Acts of Apostles). Begin with Metropolitan 
Dioceses. Let the Bishops meet Clergy Friday Oct. 26. Let 
Bishops as com.manding officers give orders (keynote of sermons) 
in three or four addresses. Sunday 28 (St. Simon and St, 
Jude) let the Clergy tell the people what the Bishops have said. 
31st, on Vigil of All Saints, with light of Paradise around us, 
let us in our parishes confess sin, thank God, pray for Holy 
Spirit's guidance, &c., &c., &c. 

We all felt that God would guide the Bishops to decide what 
was relatively best for the Church, and the matter was left in 
their hands. I enclose you rough notes of the last words of the 
Bishops. When you have quite done with them, will you 
kindly return them together with this letter. I shall like to 
keep it as a rough record of a day which God grant may not 
have been spent in vain. 

May our Lord give you much inward rest and bodily 
strength while you are away, and enable you to pray in faith 
and hope for the Church. 

Ever, my dear Mr. Carter, 

Yours very grateifully, 

George H. Wilkinson. 

The meeting was in some sense a disappointment. The 
Archbishop wrote gracefully and gratefully to Wilkinson about 
the success of his endeavour ; but the Bishop of Winchester 
(Browne) wrote to him on the 21st : 

I confess our meeting at Lambeth did not raise my hopes 
much. The extreme High Church party was represented only 
by Mr. West, who took no part. The extreme Low Church 
party were as usual narrow, ignorant, and unbending. But 
I am willing to join heartily in an3rthing that can give hope of 
conciUation. What seems to me so sad is that the one extreme 
party is as unconciliatory, as opposed to peace and love, as 
ever — ^that the other shifts from position to position, and that 
it is very doubtful if they can ever be fixed. 

The Bishop of London wrote to him the same day ; 

I wish our meeting at Lambeth could have been all prayer 
and no speeches. Some of those indeed were healing and 
hopeful ; but on the whole they have not tended to display 
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or promote an effort for unity The ' Broad Church,' as I 
expected, severed themselves. The Evangelical Clergy were 

much offended by Dr. who divided Churchmen into 

Evangelical and Orthodox and suggested as the remedy for 
our divisions lectures for their benefit on the true meaning of 
the words ' Justification by Faith.' I very much doubt the 
success of any larger meeting for united prayer at present. But 
you have touched the right chord, and touched it wisely; and 
I am sure that with all who beUeve in the efficacy of prayer — 
i.e., all the Broader section — prayer for unity — our Lord's 
own prayer — ^wiU go up daily more earnestly, perseveringly, 
hopefully (even if it be hoping against hope) than it has yet 
done among us. 

This meeting involved Wilkinson in still further correspond- 
ence. With all his mind he strove to act as an interpreter 
between the Bishops on the one hand and the RituaUsts on 
the other. The position which he had come to hold about this 
time in the eyes of religious people may be seen by the follow- 
ing words in a letter from a weU-known priest on the RituaUstic 
side, written on September 12, in solemn and pathetic circxmi- 
stances : 

Let me revert once more to what I said about you and 
Christ's Church. My mind keeps working round this. It is 
neither for you nor for me to jump to any conclusion that God 
is inspiring you in a most special and peculiar way, but, my 
brother, keep before your mind, and do not shrink from it, 
that: 

1. It is just what God has done over and over again in 
what men call great crises. 

2. That there are circumstances about your position with 
reference to the controversies of the day tiiat lead one irre- 
sistibly to the thought that God may be so using you now. 

3. That men so called have generally recognised their 
caUing, and that apparently God has not thought them 
presumptuous for recognising it. 

And I may add as a sort of clue to what others may be 
feeling or may come to feel — I suspect it so strongly about 
you that I should have the greatest difficulty in not following 
your advice — I should be inclined to believe that God's 
Prophet was speaking to me. 

It was, perhaps, not unwholesome for the man of God that 
others should take a somewhat different view of his conduct. 
When fresh troubles arose about Mr. Bodington in 1878, and 
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Wilkinson was endeavouring to mediate between him and the 
new Bishop of Lichfield, the faithful friend, at more than one 
point of the correspondence, wrote in a way which seemed to 
imply that Wilkinson was guilty of trimming. The charge 
was really based upon an incorrect assumption. It presup- 
posed that Wilkinson was in much closer agreement with such 
men as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Carter than was the case. Greatly 
as he revered those men, and glad as he was to join with their 
followers in evangelistic work, his own position was very 
different from theirs. He felt acutely, as has been seen, the 
unspiritual state of bondage from which the Church of England 
was suffering. He was ready to undergo labours and reproaches 
in defence of imprisoned Ritualists who could not conscien- 
tiously recognise Lord Penzance's Court. But he was in no 
way to be identified with those whom he generously cham- 
pioned. The wonder was that he should have gone so far out 
of his way to show his sympathy with them. It must not for 
a moment be supposed that he was at heart one of their 
number who did not dare to avow himself to be so. 

He continued to labour for the removal of the grievances 
which Churchmen felt. He urged the Archbishop to give some 
public promise that matters should be looked into, that some- 
thing should be done to recover the liberties of the Church 
which the Public Worship Act had infringed. He wrote : 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. : Dec. 29, 1880. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, — Thank you ^or your kind 
message received through Mr. Davidson. After some days of 
consideration I think that I may without presumption look 
upon that message as justifying me in writing to your Grace 
with a freedom which, without such an invitation, would have 
been impertinent. I do not ask for ' a promise to be officially 
given that the Bishops are prepared to reconsider the present 
relations of Church and State.' I am sorry I used that phrase, 
and I quite see the force of Davidson's objection to it. What 
I ask is that in some informal way (such perhaps as a short 
note to some friend, to be published by him in the ' Guardian ') 
your Grace should give an assurance that you would yourself 
direct the attention of the Bishops to the alleged grievances of 
the Church, and ask them at once to investigate them. . . . 
We all know that if you can say a few kind words to the effect, 
that though you do not agree with the speeches that you have 
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read, and cannot get any expression of united opinion a& to 
what is wanted, stiU you respect the evident earnestness of 
many who are disturbed about the alleged grievances of the 
Church, and that the first work of the Bishops in Convocation 
shall (so far as you have influence) be a calm and thorough 
investigation of these grievances, then I believe that hundreds 
would thank God and take courage, and persevere in silent 
obedience to those who are set over them. . . . 
And believe that I am, yours most respectfully, 

George H. Wilkinson. 

The Archbishop's reply, which was published in the 
' Guardian,' was the first indication of the poUcy which led to 
the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission.' 

' See Life of Archbishop Tail, vol. ii. p. 435 foil. 



CHAPTER XII 

PUBLIC WORK 

The clergy of the diocese of London in 1880 showed their 
confidence in the Vicar of St. Peter's by electing him their 
Proctor in Convocation. He had long held a high view of the 
ofiSce and value of the Convocations, and in the height of the 
Ritual troubles had endeavoured to promote the reform of 
those assembhes for the purpose of making them more effec- 
tively, what he believed them to be in essence, the Church of 
England by representation. He soon made his presence felt 
in Convocation. He spoke on the subject of the Burials Bill.i 
on the question of Reform,2 on the representation of the laity 
in the councils of the Church,3 in defence of the RituaUsts,* in 
a deputation to the Upper House on the subject of Infidelity, 6 
on the alleged increase of Immorality, 6 on the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish,? on the Salvation Army,8 on the Central 
Council of Diocesan Conferences.9 

It is perhaps not often that a new member of the Lower 
House is immediately made Chairman of an important Com- 
mittee of the House, but Wilkinson's zeal for Foreign Missions 
was so weU known that he was at once put on the Committee, 
appointed on June i, 1880, to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a Board of Missions, and, as Chairman, presented the 
Report of that Committee in the following February. Only 
the ruling of the Prolocutor that such a course would be 
contrary to the precedents of the House prevented a vote of 

1 Journal of Convocation, 1880, pp. 100, 219. 

' Ibid. p. 186. ' Ibid. 1881, pp. 71, 357, 

* Ibid. pp. 72, 137. * Ibid. p. 241. 

« Ibid. p. 399. ' Ibid: rSSz; p. 166. 

8 Ibid. pp. 169, 178. 9 Ibid. i88r, p. 357 ; 1882, p. 265. 
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thanks from being offered to him for the service thus done 
to the Church. 

The question had for some time been under discussion. As 
early as 1870 a Committee of both Houses reported in favour 
of estabhshing such a Board. Various Reports on the sub- 
ject were adopted in subsequent years, but nothing had come 
of them. Wilkinson's Committee urged that a definite step 
should at once be taken. They fuUy recognised the good work 
effected by existing missionary organisations, and felt that 
it would be a great mistake to interfere with their activities. 
Convocation, they said, possessed no executive ; it could not 
therefore undertake any part in providing funds. At the 
same time they were convinced that the Church in her Con- 
vocations possessed a power for fostering an interest in Missions 
which had hitherto lain dormant. They felt that the time 
was come for the Church of England ' to wipe off the reproach 
which had hitherto attached to her name — that, in spite of 
noble instances of individual generosity and great efforts of 
voluntary organisations, she has hitherto been sadly remiss, in 
her corporate capacity as a Church, in fulfilling the last com- 
mission of her Divine Founder, and extending His Kingdom 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.' 

It was not tin 1884, when Wilkinson had passed into the 
Upper House, that the scheme came into actual being. Whether 
the Board of Missions has altogether fulfilled the hopes which 
he entertained with regard to it, cannot be told. But his 
Committee laid it down in 1881 ' that the Board, in the first 
instance, be prepared to accept a humble position, and to put 
forward no claims to attempt startling reforms, but content 
itself with such simple work as, for lack of such an organisation, 
is at present left undone.' He thought that the great thing 
was that such a Board, authoritatively appointed by the 
Church itself, should exist : its achievements and its influence 
he was content to leave to the future. 

The Mission which seems to have lain nearest to his heart 
was the Mission in North China. To it had gone in 1874 his 
friend and colleague Mr. Scott, under the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Five or six years later — years 
during which Wilkinson took an unflagging interest in Mr. 
Scott's work, and kept it steadily before his flock — ^the time 
came for a fresh development. The Church Missionary Society 
had for some time had a Mission in Peking, but it was not on 
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any very large scale, and when the other great Society 
approached them on the subject they generously agreed to 
deliver over the station, and consented to the formation of a 
new missionary jurisdiction for North China. Through 
Wilkinson's exertions the money for founding the new see was 
raised, mainly by the munificence of one donor who chose to 
remain anon5mious, and in 1880 Mr. Scott was consecrated 
Bishop on the Festival of St. Simon and St. Jude. 

A little notebook written in Wilkinson's handwriting con- 
tains the principles on which the North China Mission was to 
be conducted. They are highly characteristic of the mind of 
the legislator. The Mission was to be ' entirely free — no 
societies to fetter its action.' It was 

I. To live in the spirit of the New Covenant. 

A. Sabbath spirit — ^Phil. iv. 4, St. Matt. vi. 25, Nehemiah 
xiii. 19, Hebrews iv. and parallel passages. 

B. No provision (so far as possible) for to-morrow. Day 
by day — daily bread. 

C. Entire surrender to our God. Poverty, obedience, &c., 
spiritual. No asceticism at first — see St. Vincent de Paul, 
Francis de Sales. 

D. To carry the cross of being misunderstood|by the re- 
ligious world — as to system, belief, results. 

'2. Obedience to Bishop in Synod (however imperfect 
Synod may be at first). Each Priest to go where sent — to 
return home when sent, &c., by Bishop in Synod. 

3. The Church of England as interpreted by its Prayer 
Book 'to be the starting point, but the Cathohc principles of 
early Church, as adapted to China, and not a mere copy of 
Anglicanism, to be the riXos at which we aim. 

4. The Bishop wiU set the example of putting all his 
mcome into a common fund. Others will do as they Uke at 
first, but no stipend wiU be given — only a generous provision 
made for food and clothing, with a reserve fund. 

5. The reserve fund for sickness, and to enable men at 
discretion of the Church to come back to England r 

(a) For refreshment. 

Bodily. 
Mental. 
Spiritual. 

(b) For needs of the Church in China, 

6. At first no settled plan as to Bishop's Cathedra. At 
first go to Chefoo and then decide as God may direct. 

7. In all difficulties to have days of prayer and of waiting 
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on God followed by conference, and, if need be, correspondence 
with the Church at Home. 

Ultimate decision to rest with the Bishop. 

8. A warm centre to which missionaries shall return from 
time to time. Here always 

Daily Celebration. 

Daily Offices. 

Extempore prayer. 

Daily study of Greek Testament together, especially 

Acts of Apostles and Pastoral Epistles. 

9. All that is meant by EvangeUcal Liberty, Church Order, 
Sacramental System taken for granted. 

N.B. — In all these principles wiU be seen the simple re- 
cognition of the Epistle to the Ephesians, &c., that all things 
are ours in Jesus Christ — ^that the part of the Body in China 
wiU be guided day by day, by the Spirit which does really 
dwell in it. 

10. Many members, yet but one body. Provisions here- 
after for married and single clergy — men and women — ^laymen 
as well as clergy — Prophets, Evangehsts, Teachers, &c. At 
first only single men (in case of new volunteers) — aJl these will 
live with Bishop at first. 

11. To obtain from Church at home help in preachers to the 
English (see Bishop of Bombay's letter) from time to time. 

12. To include both English and heathen, in such ways as 
may hereafter be thought desirable, in our ministrations. In 
this as in all else to watch and pray against one-sided views 
(all for English, all for Heathen, &c.). 

13. Till Board of Missions is appointed by the Church, to 
have in England a Council of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity. 
Some matters to be referred only to the clerical members, others 
to the united body. This Council to have no actual labour 
in collecting money, but to form a committee for that purpose. 

This legislation does not appear to have advanced beyond 
the paper stage, but several factors in it have been worked 
into the life of the Missions in Japan and in Corea, with both 
of which Wilkinson, through Bishops Bickersteth and Corfe, 
was closely connected. 

A mission of a somewhat different kind looks back to Wilkin- 
son as in one sense its primary founder. Michael Rosenthal, 
the son of a Rabbi of Vilna who had taken up his abode at 
Jerusalem, came to England in the course of collecting alms, 
which he had been deputed to do, for the poor Jews of the 
Holy Land. Here he fell in with a learned convert from 
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Judaism to Christianity, Dr. Ewald, and the result of the 
acquaintance was that Michael Rosenthal was himself con- 
verted to the faith. His first experiences as a Christian were 
not very encouraging ; but early in the Eaton Square days 
he fell in with Wilkinson and his wife, who set themselves 
to befriend him. Wilkinson made every inquiry about him, 
endeavoured to gain for him admission to King's College, 
London, obtained pecuniary aid for him, and at length per- 
suaded the Bishop of London to ordain him for missionary 
work among the Jews of East London, on a title from the 
Rev. S. J. Stone at St. Paul's, Haggerston, author not only 
of ' The Church's one foundation,' but also of that fervent 
intercession for the Jews, ' Unchanging God, hear from 
eternal heaven.' 

Mrs. Moore, the daughter of Mr. Rosenthal, writes thus : 

He was my father's dearest and oldest friend. They became 
acquainted about 1872 or 3. Through his influence my 
Father . . . took Orders and devoted his life to Jewish 
Mission work. During the time my Father worked at St. 
Paul's, Haggerston (from|i877 to 1890), his Jewish Mission 
work in that parish owed almost entire support to the con- 
gregation of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, interested in the work 
by Canon Wilkinson. . . . Up to the time of my Father's 
death the old friends at St. Peter's followed his work with 
sympathy. On going to Truro [Bishop Wilkinson] wrote that 
my Father should always appeal to him ' as a son to a father,' 
and in any difficulty he always did so. During the last few 
years, owing to the Bishop's many activities and bad health, 
his letters seem to have been chiefly Christmas greetings, but 
the spirit of affection remains unchanged. 

He is quoted as having said on some occasion that he 
' never knew what real blessing was ' upon his work at St. 
Peter's, ' until he had taken Jacob into his house.' 

He was specially interested also in the philanthropic work 
of an American friend. Dr. Porter. Dr. Porter of Charleston 
was the famous chaplain at Confederate Headquarters in the 
war between North and South, who rode through the night to 
give Jefi Davis the news of Lee's surrender. 

' He lost his son in the war,' says one who knew him, ' and 
used to go and moan on his grave, till he heard a voice that 
said, " If you love the dead serve the living." He got up and 
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determined to do something, and founded the great Porter 
Institute for the boys of the broken Southern gentry, who 
were almost running about the streets, and kept up the whole 
thing on prayer and wonderful spiritual adventures that the 
Bishop loved. The story was that he came to England to 
try and beg, and totally failed, and was turning back to 
America when a telegram was put in his hand as he was cross- 
ing the plank to the ship. The telegram meant that Wilkinson 
had been clearing oflE a lot of appeals, throwing them into the 
waste paper basket, and had suddenly dropped on Porter's, 
was immensely struck, and offered him a collection at St. 
Peter's. The offer reached him by that wire, he turned straight 
round, recrossed the plank, spoke at St. Peter's, and quite 
swept the vicar and all his friends. Wilkinson turned all his 
laymen on to him, and for years F. A. White and Thomas 
Kingscote, and others, backed Dr. Porter, and finally a wing 
was built in memory of Mrs. Wilkinson at the Institute.' 

Dr. Porter was with Wilkinson again in Egypt in the dreary 
time before he resigned the see of Truro. He was in many 
respects a strange and unconventional person, but with a 
certain prophetic fire about him. He played a considerable 
part for many years in Wilkinson's history. 

A very important work, which engaged much of Wilkin- 
son's attention towards the end of his time at St. Peter's, was 
that of the PimUco Ladies' Association. He was not the 
originator of it, nor was the work confined to his parish. But 
it went straight to Wilkinson's heart, and long after he ceased 
to be locally connected with Pimlico, he returned from time 
to time to address the associates. 

This Association, to quote the words of Adeline Duchess 
of Bedford in 189 1, was formed ten years ago, and has incresised 
with remarkable vigour ever since, developments of the work 
extending in directions which seemed quite beyond its reach 
in the early days of its existence. From the first it has striven 
to give equal prominence to Preventive and Rescue Work, and 
we can truly say that those who are engaged in either branch 
feel that an impetus is given them by their connexion with one 
another. 

The methods and principles of Penitentiary Work much 
occupied Wilkinson's mind, and he pubKshed a small volume 
on the subject. His London experience in this matter served 
him in good stead when he afterwards came to organise such 
work on a diocesan scale. 
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In a discussion which took place in the Upper House of 
Convocation in 1883 on the subject of promoting purity of 
life among men, the President referred to the fact that a body 
of the clergy and laity connected with St. Peter's, Eaton Square, 
under the guidance of Mr. Wilkinson (by that time Bishop 
of Truro) had been for nearly two years consulting how best 
this work could be done, and they had at length formed 
themselves into a parochial organisation, which was widely 
extended and had great influence. He described some of the 
steps by which that organisation, and the Bishop of Truro in 
particular, had advanced the cause. The Bishop then said 
that the subject 

had been forced most unwillingly upon himself. The organisa- 
tions in his parish were very large, and it appeared utterly 
impossible to undertake any new work. He was obliged, 
however, to learn, in order to give an address at Oxford, the 
appalling fact of the abominable wickedness that was being 
perpetrated in England, and it appeared to him that no parish 
priest could possibly hold his hand without giving his 
parishioners the opportunity of combining to remedy these 
evils. Accordingly a society was formed, intended at first to be 
simply parochial, but it was found by degrees that something 
beyond a mere parochial society was needed for any real per- 
manent influence. 

He urged the formation of a society standing in the same 
relation to the Church of England as the Church of England 
Temperance Society. He was certain from his experience 
with young men that if the Church undertook this work, she 
would rally round her the noblest spirits of the age.' 

The organisation referred to was that known as the Church- 
men's Union, connected with St. Peter's, Eaton Square. Its 
objects were : 

1. To protect women arid children from dishonour and 
degradation. 

2. To form a higher standard, and a better public opinion 
on the obligation of purity upon men, by embodying in the 
members' lives, and diffusing among their fellow-men, the 
spirit of godly self-restraint and Christian chivalry. 

In reviewing what was done in the summer of 1882, says the 
' Journal of Convocation, 1883, p. 213 foil. 
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Report of the ' Churchmen's Union,' it may suffice to say 
further, that three main principles were practically agreed 
upon by those who took part in the work : — 

1. That the object should be not merely to rescue the 
victims of existing vice, but to seek so to raise the tone of men 
towards women and towards each other as, in some measure, 
to check immorality at its source. 

2. That prayer should be recognised as the necessary pre- 
liminary and accompaniment of action. 

3. That action should be that of the Church in her cor- 
porate capacity, if possible, and, at any rate, that, as the 
subject was being considered in her Convocations, their 
recommendations should form the basis of the present eflfort. 



CHAPTER Xlll 

THE CURE OF SOULS 

Behind and beyond all this public work, this management of 
organisations, lay a vast private labour with souls and for 
souls. Wilkinson was not primarily the ecclesiastic, nor even 
the preacher, but the pastor. It is a marvel how he was able 
to find time for all the work which the world saw, when it is 
remembered how many hours in a week he was shut up in the 
vestry of St. Peter's, hearing confessions, or giving help in 
some form to those who sought it. Nor was his work in that 
direction the work of one who sits and listens, and gives 
utterance to general platitudes and perfunctory absolutions. 
It was an energetic and exhausting work. He threw his 
whole spiritual force into the cases with which he had to deal. 
The uninteresting cases were as thoroughly dealt with as the 
interesting. He followed them up, and carried them on, and 
wrestled over them in prayer, and took thought for them 
when they were no longer in his sight. A few years more 
at St. Peter's would probably have killed him with the sheer 
weight of the souls which hung upon him. 

One of his most trusted and faithful colleagues at St. 
Peter's, the Rev. A. Fairbanks, sends the following extracts 
from notes of Wilkinson's, illustrating various points in his 
pastoral work. 

Cave for Souls. — (i.) (A face seen in church. Letter to me.) 

April 4, 1882. Mrs. (address). Can you go and see 

her — ^say that I was sure she was in some trouble, and that 
as it might be long before I was able to call, I wanted you 
to see her, to give her (d.v.) a happy Easter. Thank her for a 
book which she gave me. TeU me about her, please. 

(ii.) (One whom I had been asked to see.) 

I take for granted that you will take charge of (i) to 

p 2 
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peace ; (2) from peace. I think that when once he has found 
peace Confession would be very desirable for him, also guidance 
as to future life. He needs ghostly strength and deUverance 
from anxiety for and love of money. 

(I could multiply such notes.) 

Cave of Workers. — (i.) (To an older curate, about a new 
deacon.) 

June 17, 1882. I want you to help in forming a plan, 

and to show it to me : 

1. For Devotion — so much. 

2. For Church Services — so much. 

3. For Intellectual reading — 

4. For learning his work— e.g. Time to look at working of 
Schools, and Sunday Schools ; Parochial Council, &c. 

5. Any work you like provided it is under you. 
(ii.) (The same.) 

June 22, 1882. You quite understand that I depend on 

you as regards (i) to let him have his plan of life and 

work ; (2) to see him from time to time, pray with him, act as 
his Vicar, and tell me about him from time to time. 

(iii.) (About the same deacon.) 

Oct. 19, 1882. When you send me hst of work will you 

tell me how much time you devote to training , what you 

are doing for him as regards : 

W His own hfe {gS^f ^^ 

(6) His work ? 

(iv.) (On the engagement of a new parish nurse.) 

Oct. 27, 1882. Will you kindly see the parish nurse, look 
into the arrangements as to her time, plan of hfe, &c., &c. ? 
Consult me when necessary but be her pastor. Please when 
you have seen her and arranged all, let me see her to give her 
the Blessing. 

(v.) (To a curate, who had doubts whether he was rightly 
distributing the use of his time.) 

Feh. 8, 1883. I understand the difi&culty, dear , but 

it is not always wrong to do what we Uke, and I think this is 
not a wrong distribution. 

(vi.) (To a curate — not strong.) 

Feb. 7, 1883. I think, my dear , that under present 

circumstances I should do the very least that my conscience 
allowed about Fasting this Lent (for the sake of the work). 

Care of Workers' Health. — T)ec. 31, 1882. I am so glad 
you are going away, and hope you will thoroughly enjoy your 
four days. . . . With every best wish for the New Year, and 
praying God to give back to you in Blessing all the help which 
you give to me. . . . 
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I am thankful you are going away next week.'^^It is very 
important for you to do so. 

Nov. 30, 1882. I should see , and if possible go away 

as you proposed next week. Say to that the Vicar puUs 

you all up if you do not keep your holiday, as it only makes 
you break down and upset everything. 

July 15, 1882. You must not think of yesterday, my dear 

. It was not at all inconvenient ; I am only sorry for your 

suffering. Have you any good Burgundy or Port Wine, and 
a good tonic ? Would not two or three nights out of London 
do you good ? 

Yes, dear . I am very thankful. May God give you 

a happy, restful three days. Why should you not stay till 
noon on Saturday ? — I will gladly take the Celebration. I like it. 

Very sorry, dear , but thankful you are doing God's 

will [in going away during Holy Week] humbly and quietly. 
Often an illness gives sacrificial power to work. May He ever 
Bless you. 

If you are not out of London on will you dine at 

7.45 ? but as a matter of duty I ask you not to give up a 
chance of fresh country air. 

May 12, 1882. I hope you are not very tired after your 
hard work. I was glad to see you looking bright and cheery, 
but I reproached myself afterwards with having even spoken 
about the . . . and so added a straw to the load. 

Mr. Fairbanks adds : 

Two of the dear Bishop's sayings come back to me : 

1. The strongest faith is sometimes shown in acting as if 
we felt, when we have not the power to realise anything (at the 
time). 

2. The clergy and the doctors are doing the two parts of 
the work which our Lord did on earth : the one carrying on 
His work of caring for the souls — the other . . . caring for 
the bodies of men. 

He always enjoined loyalty to the doctor's directions, as 
obedience to our Lord. 

I remember his sa5dng to me that after his breakdown in 
1879 he had to face definitely giving up one-third of his work 
for the rest of his life. 

To a Friend who'^Jiad been ordered to leaveXhis'' Parish, and who 
had had a serious difficulty with one of his Workers. 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. ; Feb. 15, 1883, 
My dearest Brother, — It is so hard to bear. I pray God 
to lighten the burden, ... It may be that the man has to be 
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dealt with before you leave, and so the trouble is given you to 
bear for your successor. But it is so terrible when we are 
weak and these things come. I was so nearly knocked up 
with weariness and sorrow last night, but this morning came 
the text, ' Who ever trusted in Him and was confounded ? ' 
and that Blessed Sacrament was used by Him to scatter the 
cloud. 

I was so glad that though I made a miserable failure while 
the darkness lasted, I kept saying to myseU, ' Vigil first. Feast 
will come after ; ' but it helps me to feel for you, dear Brother. 

Now, another matter. H and I, with Mrs. H as 

assessor, went into your case. We decided that your duty 
was, at once, this Lent, to arrange for a real rest — ^to go away, 
not to Usten to the old voice which always speaks when we are 
iU, ' You cannot,' &c., &c., but to go. 

We made necessary arrangements. You will tell me the 
enclosed [a cheque for looi.] has reached you — on this postcard. 
It is only to be used in getting away for a thorough rest. 

Would L or M go with you ? 

With much love, 

Ever afSy., 

G. H. W. 

To the Eaton Square period of his ministry it belongs to 
mention Wilkinson's various books. As a matter of fact he 
wrote hardly anything. ' Be ye reconciled to God ' was 
written, as we have seen, at Auckland ; but almost all, if not 
all, the other books were printed from notes of his addresses, 
taken down at the time by Miss Kate Hankey, the authoress 
of the tender and well-known poem ' Tell me the old, old story.' 
The list of his works thus published is a very long one, and 
few religious books have had a larger sale, or carried a wider 
influence, than the chief of them. ' Instructions in the 
Devotional Life ' had reached its seventy-seventh thousand 
in 1909 ; ' Instructions in the Way of Salvation ' its forty-first 
thousand ; ' Lent Lectures ' was in its twenty-sixth thousand ; 
' Holy Week and Easter ' also in its twenty-sixth ; ' The 
Chastening of the Lord ' in its seventeenth ; ' How to Keep 
Lent ' in its twelfth. ' The Communion of Saints ' was in its 
sixteenth edition ; ' How to begin a New Life ' in its ninth ; 
' First Steps to Holy Communion ' in its eleventh. ' Some 
Laws in God's Spiritual Kingdom,' ' How to deal with Tempta- 
tion,' and ' Thoughts on Calvary ' are almost as widely known.i 

' From information kindly supplied by Messrs, Wells Gardner; 
Darton & Co., the publishers. 
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Many thousands of people who never saw Wilkinson's face 
felt that he had begotten them again in the Gospel by means 
of these and other little books. As time went on, Wilkinson 
himself used them largely as aids in his pastoral work. Many 
of his later letters of spiritual counsel consist to a great extent 
of references to particular pages or chapters in the books, 
which he advised his correspondents to read, very frequently 
sending them the books for the purpose. 

It is small wonder that he felt deeply his indebtedness to 
Miss Hankey. He wrote to her when Bishop of Truro : 

Hotel de Croce di Malta, Spezzia ; Jan. 28, 1884. 

My dear Miss Hankey, — As I wander about in this most 
delightful three weeks hoUday, I find continually persons 
whom God has helped through my books, and I think again 
and again how, without you, they would never have been 
published, and I pray God to give back the Blessing which they 
have been to others, to you and Reggie in any way that you 
each may need His Blessing. 

We are starting homewards to-morrow, having come thus 
far to see Mr. Williamson and Carrie, and have a Communion 
again with them. 

As I look out of the window, the glorious evening sunlight 
is falUng on the snowy mountains with an unspeakable 
splendour, but not less touching is the way in which the 
golden light is gladdening every little cottage and tiny hillock 
and separate blade of grass. God Bless you always. 

Ever your friend and Pastor, 

Georg: H. Truron. 



FIFTH PERIOD 
TRURO 

CHAPTER I 

THE DURHAM OFFER 

It was towards the end of the year 1882 that Wilkinson re- 
ceived the most attractive invitation which had yet come to 
him to leave his work at St. Peter's. The great Lightfoot, who 
had been consecrated to the see of Durham in 1879, offered him 
a canonry at Durham with a view to his doing evangelistic 
work in the diocese at large. Such situations were as yet novel. 
Bishop Benson had recently made an experiment of the kind 
in Cornwall, but none of the older dioceses had been provided 
with a ' Canon Missioner.' The position of a canon in such 
a cathedral as that of Durham is one of the highest dignity; 
and to have the offer of the position from such a man as Light- 
foot exalted the dignity a hundredfold. To have returned 
to the old diocese under that patronage and in those con- 
ditions would have been sweet to the heart of any man, 
especially to anyone who cared for his native county as 
Wilkinson did. 

But the doctors, on the whole, were against the proposal, 
and so were other weighty voices. From beside the dying bed 
of Archbishop Tait, one who was Bishop Lightfoot's Examining 
Chaplain — ^the present Archbishop of Canterbury — wrote : 

I cannot feel that you have any call to Durham sufficiently 
emphatic to bid you resign your present position in the affairs 
of the Church at what must, after aU, be its real centre. I 
do not at all say that these same objections would stand, 
were you called to a higher of&ce. A Bishop's position in the 
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Church of England of to-day is not a local one : a Canon 
Missioner's position is a local one, and you could not possibly 
retain, while working at Durham, the place in the Church at 
large which God enables you to fill at present. 

The Bishop of London had no hesitation in giving his judg- 
ment. On November 15 he called at Wilkinson's house to talk 
the matter over with him, and was met by the question — 
probably not often put to a Bishop of London at the door of one 
of his presbyters — whether he came by appointment. There 
was no admittance for him otherwise. He wrote next day : 

My dear Wilkinson, — ^When I called yesterday, and was 
asked ' whether I had an appointment,' I thought that when 
an Incumbent, not being either a professed student or a 
sluggard, finds it expedient to lay down any such rule, it can 
be no slight work that he is doing. . . . 

. . . With the position you have established, the influence 
you have gained, and the machinery you have set at work, 
the value of the services done to our Lord's Church — ^not 
merely in your parish — is much greater, in my judgment, 
than could be rendered in the position now offered you. I may 
mention intef alia the proof you have given and are giving that 
it is possible in the Church of England to furnish all the aids, 
ministerial and sacramental, needed for the spiritual health 
of her children, without the exaggerations (to use a mild term) 
which, borrowed from the Church of Rome, have a tendency to 
lead to it. . . . 

Affectely. yours, 

J. London. 

Wilkinson now proceeded to write out fully on several 
sheets of foolscap paper, his ' Reasons for not leaving London.' 
They were conclusive, as against the Durham offer, but when 
he made this estimate of the situation, Wilkinson little knew 
how soon the whole matter would be reopened, and with a 
different issue. 



CHAPTER II 



APPOINTMENT TO TRURO 



On the first Sunday in Advent, December 3, 1882, Archbishop 
Tait died. The letter in which Mr. Gladstone ofiered the see 
of Canterbury to Bishop Benson ended with the significant 
postscript : ' Were not this letter sufficiently charged already, 
I would ask what information can your Lordship give me con 
earning Mr. Wilkinson (of St. Peter's, Eaton Square) .' ' 

Wilkinson's connexion with Cornwall was already formed. 
In 1877, within a few months of the consecration of the first 
Bishop of Truro, the Bishop was walking with a friend, and 
asked him whom he should appoint to be one of his Examining 
Chaplains, as the number was not yet complete. The friend 
suggested Wilkinson. Bishop Benson was much struck by the 
suggestion, but he did not yet know Wilkinson well. ' Isn't 
he a very High Churchman ? ' he enquired. In a short time 
the chaplaincy was offered, and was accepted, and in the follow- 
ing summer WiUdnson was installed in the Canonry of St. 
Petroc in the humble building which then served as the 
cathedral of the new diocese. 

The two men had corresponded before. On February 13 of 
that year, 1877, Wilkinson wrote to ask the Bishop Designate 
if he could preach at St. Peter's on a Sunday in Lent. He said : 

Mr. Mason has been telling me some of your plans for Truro, 
in which I am deeply interested. They promise to supply the 
one great need which in a similar diocese (Durham) — ^so far as 
the power of Wesleyanism is concerned— was forced upon my 
mind continually. I should like, apart from my own wish to 
have the privilege of making your acquaintance, tiiat my people 
should know you, so as to follow your new work with their 

' Life of Archbishop Benson, i. 548. 
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sympathy and prayers. Pray forgive me for writing so freely, 
but I cannot feel that we are really strangers to each other. 

Dr. Benson could not go, but he replied : 

The thought of such a people and church as yours ' following 
my work (in its newness) with their sympathy and prayers ' 
is indeed a thought which would draw me to your bidding at 
once, if it could be. . . . You rejoice me much by saying that 
you do not feel we are strangers to each other. I have learnt 
so much from you, indirectly or directly, and had my thoughts 
so much in many ways directed to your work in lifting the 
souls of men — mine among them — ^that I think your sense of 
the bond with me comes from a sympathy which is not quite of 
this world. A thousand thanks — and the hope that you will 
let the word Cornubia juit appear in your long Bede-roll. 

The next letter was that which invited Wilkinson to be 
chaplain. 

Wilkinson answered : 

Aug. 16, 1877. 

My dear Lord, — I am very much obliged to your Lordship 
for the proposal which you have made to me. I have the 
greatest interest in your Diocese, not only from my personal 
respect for yourself, but from the strong conviction which I 
entertain that you are called by God quietly to develop in 
Cornwall those Evangelical-Catholic principles which, having 
been tested in your Diocese, will be accepted by the Church 
at large in the next generation. In aU my parishes (to com- 
pare small things to great) I have found that God generally 
begins to bless the work in some out of the way part and then 
sends the fire so kindled into the heart of the parish. God 
grant it may be so with Truro. 

For myself you will kindly allow a word of personal explana- 
tion. The work here is overpowering. Apart from strangers, 
I have 12,000 (6000 rich, 6000 poor) and three churches. The 
upper divide into two or three different sets (so to speak) 
residing for different periods of the year. Hence their number 
is more like 12,000 upper class. Public Church Work grows 
upon me as Church difficulties increase. Added to this, God 
was pleased three years ago to let me break down. Since then 
I am obliged to live by rule, not work beyond a certain hour 
in the evening, have food at regular hours, in fact obey Dr. 
Andrew Clark absolutely. Whenever I disobey I find that 
all my work suffers. I lose the calm spirit on which all my 
work here depends (under God), and undo much that had been 
accomplished when I was more obedient. 
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I thank God for the trial, for I needed it, and it has now 
almost ceased to be a trial. The result, however, is that I dare 
not (as in olden days) make spurts — overtake arrears by late 
hours, &c., &c. By hardly ever leaving home, I am able (thank 
God) to do, I hope, as much work as most men, but each time 
I leave home upsets everjrthing. My first duty is to St. Peter's. 
I might never be able to go to Truro, much as I might desire it. 
For Examining Chaplain I have no capacity, as twenty years' 
hard practical work has developed another part of my being. 

Now, my dear Lord, I have told you all and I leave myself 
in your hands. I can never fail (please God) to feel the deepest 
interest in your Lordship's work. If it will help forward that 
work to give me any office under your Lordship, I will thank- 
fully accept it, but I know that God will guide you to do what 
is best for your Diocese and for His glory. 

Forgive a long, egotistical letter, and believe me. 

Your faithful servant, 

G. H. Wilkinson. 

In the following November (Mrs. Wilkinson had died in the 
mean time) the two men met face to face for the first time. 
The Bishop wrote to Mrs. Benson : 

I've been to see Wilkinson — ^tell Mason ' the half was not 
told me.' We had a very long, very serious talk, full of 
fears and yet of joyfulness. I knew him in a former state of 
existence very intimately.^ 

Wilkinson's first visit to Cornwall took place at the Trinity 
Embertide of the following year. He gave the addresses in 
preparation for the ordination, and preached at the ordination 
itself. Among those who were ordained was the Rev. G. H. S. 
Walpole, now Bishop of Edinburgh, whose works on ' Vital 
Religion ' and similar subjects have done so much to carry on 
the characteristic work of Wilkinson. The effect produced 
upon the candidates was very strong. One of them, the Rev. 
Alfred Swainson, now deceased, said that in the afternoon of 
Trinity Sunday he met in the street of Truro a layman whom 
he knew. The layman, by a momentary confusion of nomen- 
clature, congratulated him upon having been ' converted,' 
and then saw his mistake and profusely apologised. ' No,' 
said Mr. Swainson, ' you were quite right ; that was exactly 
what happened to us.' 

There was an excellent institution of long standing in the 

' Li/e of Archbishop Benson, 1. 438. 
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diocese of Truro — long before the foundation of the see — known 
as the Devotional Conference, held twice a year for two con- 
secutive days. That year the Bishop sent round to the clergy 
a printed notice, in which he said that he had invited Willdnson 
to take part in the summer meeting of the Conference, and to 
read a paper on the Wednesday afternoon. Willdnson took 
for his subject on the Wednesday afternoon the way to bring 
souls into peace, laying down instructions in the clearest as 
well as the most spiritual manner, as was his wont. Then, 
after a vigorous summary from the Bishop, the gathering 
passed on into a kind of Diocesan Retreat, in the course of 
which a large number of the Cornish clergy began to have some 
knowledge of the man who was afterwards to be their Bishop. 
The yearly visits for the summer Ordination came to be 
eagerly looked forward to. 

The candidates for orders are here now, the Bishop wrote, 
and Mr. Wilkinson, of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, is staying with 
us, and is, oh ! such a holy iaa,n of God. He made us all, not 
merely have, but keep tears in our eyes. Not by anjrthing 
particular, but by simply making us feel the truth and great- 
ness of the work to be done for Jesus Christ, and the poor 
creatures we are in working out the Kingdom of God, though 
God Himself gives us such storehouses of power if we will only 
draw from them. ' Nothing impossible awaits you,' he said. 
And he brought out wonderfully the power of one single soul 
for good on the society about it, if it 's really in simple earnest, 
and sees things as they are. He made the next world seem 
(as it is) all ready to burst in on this, and the separation so 
slight.1 

In lighter moments the Bishop would say that Wilkinson 
was never satisfied until he had made all the candidates ' look 
green.' He felt an unbounded thankfulness for the help that 
he had gained in him. 

What brave helpers He bestows upon us, he wrote, as it 
were direct from heaven ! . . . Whitaker to broaden know- 
ledge, Wilkinson to deepen and deepen us all without stopping.'' 

And if Bishop Benson was impressed by Wilkinson, Wilkin- 
son on his side was no less impressed by what he saw of the 
Bishop and his creative work. He told the people at St. Peter's 
that it was like the Acts of the Apostles. 

' Donaldson, Bishopric of Truro, p. 6r. ' Ibid. 
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Wilkinson told me, Bishop Benson wrote in Ms diary, that 
he himself was quite carried away with the possibilities that 
opened out before him of the Church in Cornwall ; and that at 
his first Communion in our homely little cathedral, the text, 
' The glory of the Lord shall be revealed,' was borne in upon 
him with such a divine force that he changed aU the outline of 
what he meant to say into this theme, and gave up the plan 
of what he had prepared. 

Wilkinson wrote to the Bishop on July 2, 1878, after his 
first visit, enclosing a subscription, with promise of further 
subscription, to the Cathedral Building Fund, and said : 

My people were delighted with the honour which I had re- 
ceived in the Canonry. I have had nothing but congratula- 
tions from all classes, down to one of the cabmen, who came to 
tell me how glad he was ' at what had happened.' I said, 
' What ? ' ' Oh, sir, that you have got promoted.' It is an 
increasing happiness to me, and I thank God for It. What 
I feel of gratitude to yourself, my dear Lord, for all your 
kindness, I can never express. I hope that you know how 
real it is — ^how joyfuUy, by God's help, I will do an3rthing that 
I can to prove its reality by my deeds. 

The hearts of many have been cheered by what I have told 
them of the work of God in Cornwall. May He be with you, 
my dear Lord Bishop, day by day and hour by hour, with all 
the sevenfold gifts of the Blessed Spirit. 

Mr. A. C. Benson sends some recollections of those happy 
times : 

When I remember Wilkinson first at Truro I was an Eton 
boy. He was then a newly-appointed Canon and my father's 
Examining Chaplain. On the first occasion on which I saw 
him he was staying at Lis Escop. I remember his light, shm 
frame, his graceful carriage, the air of the fine gentleman 
he always had, his trim unobtrusive dress, his parchment-like 
complexion, less marked than in later years, his smooth black 
hair, his gracious and winning manner. What struck me 
at once was the way in which he talked easily, naturally, and 
without giving any sense of affectation about spiritual ex- 
periences, even at meals, and in the presence of a good many 
people. Religious as was the atmosphere in which I had 
been brought up, reUgion had not been fused with daily life 
in the way in which Wilkinson seemed to fuse it. There had 
always been a reverential line of demarcation ; but Wilkinson 

' Donaldson, Bishopric of Truro, p. 197, 
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seemed to cross that line every moment, and yet even to 
increase the sense of reverence. I have never indeed seen 
or known anyone who had the gift of doing this in at all the 
same degree. There was no sense of priggishness or domina- 
tion about it, nor did it produce any feeling either of tedium 
Or of embarrassment : he talked simply and eagerly, as if 
the spiritual life were the only real thing in the world to 
him, as though it filled his whole mind, and was his only interest 
and preoccupation. His one desire seemed to be to interpret 
the significance of events, to refer everything direct to God, to 
justify the ways of the Father to men, to make others sharers 
in a secret of such overpowering sweetness that it burst from 
his heart like the fragrance from a rose. To me, as a boy, 
this was an entire revelation, and his talk was like ointment 
poured forth. The last morning he was there he took me out 
for a walk in the garden ; we paced about the winding walks 
of the shrubbery and through the orchard, while he talked of 
the realisation of the presence of God in every moment of 
life. Then he took me to my room, prayed beside me, and 
blessed me. The impression held me enthralled for many 
days, though more, I fear, like a beautiful emotion than 
a practical purpose, till it faded out of sight among the careless 
occupations of boyhood ; but I still felt that a bond had been 
forged between us, and that he was in the truest sense a 
spiritual father and friend. 

One of the most characteristic things about him was his 
habitual use of prayer, at any moment, in any scene. Parker, 
now porter at Lambeth, formerly our butler, confided to my 
mother that it was so difi&cult to valet the Bishop, because he 
never knew, when he went to take anything to or from 
his room, whether he would not find the Bishop engaged in 
prayer. 

He continues : 

I remember my father saying that he was once walking 
with Wilkinson in some great gardens (perhaps Carclew), and 
the gardener who was showing them round pointed out a very 
luxuriant water-plant, growing in a fountain-basin, and full of 
flowers. He said that the plant had been originally sent there 
as a small cutting. It was placed in a pot and tended carefully, 
but they could not make it flourish ; whatever they did, or 
wherever they put it, it pined and seemed sickly. At last a 
careless garden-boy knocked against the pot and broke it. The 
plant fell into the fountain ; the boy left it where it lay, 
threw away the broken pieces, and said nothing about it, 
to avoid being blamed for negligence. A few weeks afterwards 
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an unknown plant appeared, as if by magic, in the basin, 
throwing out leaves and tendrils. Inquiries were made, and 
it was then discovered that the original cutting was really a 
water-plant, and that water was what it had been needing 
all along. ' Yes,' said Wilkinson, smiling, ' how like that 
is to what happens to ourselves ! We go on, trjdng many 
experiments, doing one thing and another, and yet our souls 
make no progress. Then comes a great shock, when we seem 
to be dashed all to pieces, and drowned in sorrow or unhappi- 
ness. And then it turns out that it was the one thing we 
wanted after aU, and the soul begins to grow and blossom, 
and put out leaf and flower — ^that is the tender way in which 
we are used by God.' My father used to add that the gardener, 
a grim and stately man, of Cornish blood, and therefore 
dearly loving religious talk, stood spell-bound for a moment, 
and then literally danced for joy at the application. 

It may be convenient to add here Mr. Benson's last recollec- 
tions of the Bishop — the same man at the end of life as he was 
nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita. 

The last time I saw the Bishop was at the Lodge at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. I called on him by appoint- 
ment on the morning of the day he went away. He looked 
ill, I thought, and tired ; but he greeted me with the old 
tenderness, asked me about my work, gave me some advice, 
and then knelt down at the table and signed to me to kneel 
beside him. He prayed most touchingly and affectingly for 
me, and then laid his hands on my head and gave me a fatherly 
blessing. Just at this moment the door opened and the servant 
came in to announce his carriage. The Bishop gave a courteous 
smile and nod ; and continued his blessing. One ought not, 
of course, to feel any embarrassment at such a moment, 
and indeed I can trutiifully say that he himself was so un- 
embarrassed and natural, that I felt none either. It seemed 
to me that I could have knelt in prayer with him, and have 
received his blessing without any sense of strangeness, 
if the scene had been a crowded street. Such is the 
power that perfect naturalness has of making others feel 
natural. 

Another very sacred memory of mine is how he visited 
Cambridge in 1906, and came to see me in my rooms at 
Magdalene. He talked to me much of my work and its 
possibilities, and then said : ' Now take me to the chapel.' 
We went in ; he walked straight up to the altar steps and 
knelt down, I kneeling beside him. I wish I could recall the 
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words of the prayer he then made, but I cannot. I only 
know that he contrived to touch one's hopes and fears, one's 
difficulties and blessings, with a sureness and a delicacy that 
made me marvel. Then he blessed me very gravely and 
lovingly ; we went out and walked to the gate in silence, 
and I felt very near him then — and so he drove away with 
a smile that I shall not forget. 

Mr. Gladstone's request in 1882 for information about Mr, 
Wilkinson was, no doubt, only a kind way of making it easier 
for Bishop Benson to accept the Primacy by assuring him of a 
sjrmpathetic successor at Truro. Mr. Gladstone had known 
Wilkinson longer than the Bishop. But his letter had the 
desired effect. The Bishop answered : 

In Mr. Wilkinson there is an almost unique union of truest 
sympathy with the progress of the Church, deep inner devotion, 
and marvellous tact in influencing the men of the upper class 
and the very poorest of the people, and making them care for 
each other, and also a perfectly admirable power of developing 
business-like and detailed organisations, without letting the 
workers lose sight of first principles. From the collocation of 
your question, I venture to add that in this new diocese there 
are a number of necessarily new organisations quietly at work, 
which I should be very loth indeed to break from. But Mr. 
Wilkinson knows them well, is in perfect sympathy with them, 
has had a large share in arranging some, and encouraging all. 
The reUgious heart of Cornwall, where the social and religious 
separations are so great, would be (and I have seen it so) remark- 
ably susceptible of his influence.' 

Wilkinson's friends this time seem to have been unanimous 
in advising him to accept the offer. From the health point of 
view, the new Archbishop wrote : 

I do not believe that the climate will hurt any of you — 
specially you. It will slightly enervate you and therefore you 
will feel disappointingly languid. But it will be letting down 
all that tension and enforcing a rest to the nerves which 
otherwise you would not and could not take. This 
lotos-eating will be soothing you down for another period 
of severe work — for you don't end in Cornwall. 

The people who had most reason to press him to refuse were 

' Life of Archbishop Benson, i. 548. His letter to Wilkinson will 
be found on p. 563 of the same work. 
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the congregation of St. Peter's. There was no better represen- 
tative of that congregation than Lady Harriet Ashley, a true 
friend of both Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson. But she wrote : 

I wish I could find in niy mind the shadow of a doubt of 
what the decision should be. It surely is the answer to the 
many prayers offered for that vacant see. 

These are the questions I ask myself : 

Will it not be a great gain and strength to the Church at 
large ? Are you not the person best fitted to carry on that 
work ? Will your influence not be greater in Convocation 
even than now ? 

To these I can find but one answer. 

On the other side the loss to the Church in London will be 
incalculable, for the work you have done for some time past 
is more that of a Bishop than a Parish Priest. The loss of 
your influence on the ' Upper Ten,' who now all trust you, 
will be immense — ^more especially in your power to raise 
men and women of that stamp above the level of the world 
which well nigh engulfs them, and to rekindle in their hearts 
the love of all that is holy and pure, and to infuse the true 
spirit of work for God and of missionary enterprise. Who 
can do this so well, or who can set forth all the beauty of our 
Prayer Book and Anglican ritual ? 

But then, for how much longer wiU you be able to endure 
the fearful strain of it all ? and so would it not be wiser to rest 
(I know that Truro is hard work) by a change of work ? 
and then perhaps my dream might be realised in a few years 
of seeing you come back to us all as Bishop of London 1 I 
own that perhaps some less hard post would better come up 
to my idea, but it might not be offered if another Government 
came in, or you might then have taxed your strength too 
much. But Dr. Andrew Clark will never let you accept this 
if it is too hard, for of course your life is doubly valuable now 
to your children, and they are stiU very young. 

On the loss to all of us I dare not touch. You know it 
better than I can write it. But we must be so thankful 
that you have been spared to us so long, and that at last 
your true and earnest work and teaching has found some 
recognition at the hands of the ' Powers that be,' even if you 
do not take it. I have felt this was coming for some time ; 
perhaps you may remember saying to me at the beginning 
of Advent, you had ' entered on a new lease,' and my answer, 
' Yes, but a short one.' That wonderful response to the 
Advent teaching ; the strangely large offertory on Christmas 
Day. when so many were away ; the money so easily gathered 
for the school ; these and many other little things aU seemed 
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to me blessings given just at that moment when perhaps 
you were a little depressed about the parish, so that if you 
should be called away from us, the fruit of the last part of 
your ministry should be the same as at the start, and so that 
your heart might be cheered and strengthened. 

I can quite enter into all your children's feelings. I own 
that like them I was quite upset at the thought ; but somehow 
after this morning's Celebration the prayer for peace for each 
and all days of our life has been in some degree answered to 
me, and so I have been able in this fragmentary way to put my 
thoughts together. Forgive me if I have said more than I 
have any right to say, but I felt obliged to write much that 
is in my heart. 

In Wilkinson's own heart there appears to have been but 
little conflict. Although his health had been pronounced to 
be on the whole better than usual, the year had been one of 
trial. In February 1882 the ' dear Aunt Grey ' had died, to 
whom so much of his life's happiness was due. In March his 
daughter Carina lay at death's door, and seemed only to be 
brought back to life in answer to united prayers. In May it 
was feared that he would be obliged himself to undergo an 
operation for fistula. Plans seemed to go wrong. While 
away on his holiday at Miirren he had ' the most terrible ner- 
vousness that I have had since my illness.' He fainted the 
day after Archbishop Tait's funeral. ' Two terrible days,' he 
notes in the following week ; ' each day worse, only struggling 
on — ^terrible depression.' 

The way seemed clear and plain. 

That strange Friday, 12th January, he notes — ^the day on 
which Mr. Gladstone's letter came, as [Wharton] Smith was 
waiting for our walk, and Geordie came into my dressing- 
room. That Saturday night, as we all sat round the table 
and read the letters from Bodington and Bishop of London, 
&c. How wonderful they aU were, and all agreeing. But 
which of us will ever forget it ? . . . 

Monday was a day of mercy. George, Harry, Con, Ernie, 
all who were allowed, at Holy Communion, and then (as had 
been the case yesterday) began the old tender way in which He 
used to speak to me before the need to wean me from depending 
on voices obliged Him (I think) to give it up. But it came : 
' Fear not, thou worm Jacob.' ' Quasi visio hominis, et 
confortavit me ' — ^the Daniel vision which Cara and I — my 
own own Cara — read together in our last service. . . . 

S 2 
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Began Jan. 30 ' to thank God for it, in Hope and Faith. 
What I do, you do not, you cannot grasp now : you will 
understand, apprehend it afterwards. Ae Hght and beauty of 
Cathedral. The Bishop's work. ' To make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord ' — a diocese in which He can delight : 
How the light breaks if I sit still and let Him speak I how I 
must be ready to be upset. 

^ When he visited Truro. 
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CONSECRATION AND ENTHRONEMENT 

Wilkinson was consecrated to the see of Truro in St. Paul's 
on St. Mark's Day, 1883. The day was the sixth anniversary 
of the consecration of his great predecessor on the same spot 
to the same see, and it wsis the first occasion on which Arch- 
bishop Benson was called to act as consecrator. No fewer than 
twelve other prelates took part in the consecration. Wilkin- 
son was presented by his own Bishop, the Bishop of London 
(Jackson) and his friend the Bishop of Lichfield (Maclagan). 

Wilkinson entered in his diary, ' Special Day,' meaning that 
his regular hours of prayer were interrupted, ' Hours in church 
(St. Paul's) ; evensong St. Peter's.' He notes, ' George and 
Con took me ; Harry brought me back. Laus Deo I ' On the 
eve he went to visit his wife's grave at Brompton. On Thurs- 
day, April 26, he remarks, ' Last evening ' ; next day, ' Left 
Grosvenor Gardens for ever.' His first episcopal act was to 
hold a Confirmation, with the leave of the Diocesan, in St. 
Peter's, where nearly four hundred candidates received the 
laying on of his hands. The first girl among the four hundred 
was one of his own children. 

The congregation of St. Peter's took the occasion of his 
departure to make him a present worthy both of Wilkinson and 
of themselves. Lord Colville of Cubross, who had been one 
of the vicar's most staunch supporters throughout, was made 
Chairman of a Wilkinson Testimonial Fund. A book was 
placed in the choir vestry of St. Peter's, to receive the names 
of subscribers. The number of signatures was immense ; 
the subscriptions amounted to about 4000/. Massive cande- 
labra, a carriage and harness, and a sum of money were pre- 
sented by Lord Colville on behalf of the subscribers, with the 
book containing their names. 
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In the course of his reply to the speeches at the meeting, 
the Bishop-Designate said : 

As if you had entered into all my mind, you speak of him 
whom I am to succeed. Here, at all events, there is a bright 
thought in my mind. Those who know him, as I know the 
Archbishop, know what a great gift God has granted to this 
Church of England in sending him to be her Chief Pastor. . . . 
I do rejoice that he has been given to London at this great and 
critical period of our Church's history. There is in him some- 
thing so solemn also. When he desired, in his great affection 
for me, that I might succeed him ; because he desired it, 
he never would take one step (as he has told me since) to 
further my being removed. He felt too much what the work 
here was ; he felt too much the awful responsibility of the 
office to which I might be called. And scarcely, even on 
his knees, could he mention to God what (he has told me since) 
was his own desire. It did not come from the Archbishop, 
my being removed from St. Peter's. And I rejoice that in 
this great parish there are many who, in the times of difl&culty 
(it may be) and of trial that are coming, will for the sake 
of their old vicar, whose days that Archbishop brightened in 
many a quiet hour at Kenwyn — ^there are many, I am well 
assured, who, for the sake of their old vicar, will stand and 
rally round the Archbishop when the difficulties of his high 
office encompass him. I thank you that you have referred 
to that which is one of the great anxieties that I feel in the 
future, how I can foUow in the steps of so great a man. . . . 

And I thank you also for the words of that address in which 
you speak of him who may be sent afterwards to take my 
work. People have often said to me since January : ' I 
pity anyone who comes here to take your place ; it wiU be 
a hard life for him ? ' In one sense it wiU be hard. It ought 
to be hard. No man, who is ordained to fight under the 
banner of Christ crucified, ought to desire an easy life. In 
that sense the words may be true. But if persons have 
meant that the parish wiU be a difficult one, because those 
who remain will care so much for the one who is gone that 
they will not rally round the one who is sent to them, then, 
when any such words have been spoken, I have repudiated 
them with scorn. I go back to my eldest girl, who is my 
companion, and has been my guide in many details during 
the last few years ; ready to be led by her father, as a father 
ought to order and command his children, and must, if he 
is ever to be a true Bishop of God's Church ; but my guide, 
as her mother was in past years, in many an anxious hour. 
I go back to my child, and I say, ' Constance, they do not 
know St. Peter's ; they do not know us ; they do not know 
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my people ; do they ? ' And we realise it. Boys and girls, 
the whole family understand that St. Peter's will show that 
the work is real, by making it (God helping them) endure. 
They will show that they love their vicar by doing that which 
he desired should be done ; by strengthening the hands of his 
successor, whoever he may be. . . . 

I look back upon early days, and I see three principles 
which are, to my own mind, a pledge that my successor's 
hands will be strengthened. When I came here, unknown and 
untried ; suspected, as every man must be suspected, who 
refuses to utter the shibboleth of a party, and is content to 
be simply a clergyman of the Church of England, content 
simply to be her child, carrying out to the utmost of his 
ability the teaching of God's Word, as interpreted by the Prayer 
Book that was put into his hands at his ordination ; when I 
came here, suspected on both sides, by some as a Methodist, 
by others as a Ritualist, I shall never forget how the parish 
behaved to me. Some here are old enough to remember 
the great struggle of the first few weeks ; the contest for 
churchwarden, the whole parish disturbed. And what was 
the course of the laity of St. Peter's ? They knew nothing 
of me. They had never spoken (many of them) to me. But 
the principle on which they acted was this — ' It is a new vicar. 
He must be supported until he proves himself unworthy 
of our confidence.' The whole parish ralUed round, with 
scarcely one exception, and lifted me above all the noise of 
discord and strife, and started me fair. That is the first 
principle ; and you will do the same to whoever comes. You 
wiU not do what an old friend of mine did, who was bom in 
days when the Church of England was more split up into 
parties than, I am .thankful to say, it is now. He said to 
me, ' I never give my confidence to any man, Mr. Wilkinson, 
till I have tapped him ; and if he proves sound, then I give 
him my confidence, but hold my hand till then.' That is 
the opposite of what you did to me, and will do to my successor. 

The second thing is that there has never been the slightest 
difficulty here about mutual explanations. Whenever there 
has been a difficulty, great or small, my dear churchwardens 
and the leading parishioners have never scrupled to come 
to me. They have spoken to me frankly ; told me what 
was thought in the parish ; told me the misconception that 
might have arisen ; told me what the difficulties were, and 
how the people were perplexed. I remember once when 
the future of the parish was in a most critical condition ; 
I need not refer to the details, but I felt, and my dearest 
friends outside the parish felt, for those weeks, that it was 
uncertain whether the work would go on, or be all shipwrecked. 
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And I remember Lord Chelmsford — who was a father to 
me when I came to the parish, and I wish to acknowledge 
it — I remember when he gathered together a few parishioners 
to meet me. . . . And we had an hour or two of very plain 
speaking. Very plain questions were asked and answered. 
I began by desiring them to ask me everything, and they did. 
And the result was this : They were able to go out to the 
parish and say, ' The vicar holds by the Prayer Book ; nothing 
more, nothing less. Some dislike it because he cuts off nothing 
from it ; some dislike it because he adds nothing to it. But 
we, who beUeve in our Church, and thank God we do belong 
to the Church of England, we are satisfied.' The parish was 
calm in a moment. . . . 

And then the last principle, which is the guiding spirit of 
St. Peter's, which wiU help whoever comes, is this — that 
every man and woman and child in the whole parish feel — 
not in the whole parish perhaps, but certainly all in this 
room and a large number who are represented by this meeting 
— feel that they are part of a great family, and bound to do 
what they can to help on the work of the Church. It has not 
been by ones or by twos or twenties, but by fifties and hundreds, 
that the Church workers (thank God) can be counted. It 
is this principle that has efiected so much ; that everybody 
has something to do, and everyone has to do it, for the glory 
of God, and for the good of His Church. Just as in nature 
the forest expands in aU the verdure of spring because each 
tiny bud expands as God has bidden it to expand, just as in 
autumn the fields are covered with a golden harvest because 
each tiny ear of com has done the special work which God 
had entrusted to it, so it is in the Church at large, so it is in 
this parish, which is a microcosm of the Church in its larger 
area. You will rally round, and each one who has never 
worked before will begin to work now, for the sake of these 
thirteen years, for the sake of him who asks it as almost his 
parting request. Everyone who can, will try to do something. 

Besides the great gift presented on that occasion, the 
women of the congregation gave the Bishop-Designate a 
handsome pastoral staff in silver, adorned with amethysts. 
The style of the work was imitated from a stafi used by St. 
Francis of Sales. To the gift of the stafi was added that of 
a splendid cope and morse, designed to match it, and a pectoral 
cross of amethysts. A society of ladies, who had for some 
years worked altar linen in connexion with St. Peter's, gave 
him at the same time a beautiful set of altar Unen. The 
presentation was made on their behalf by Lord Ashley, the 
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son, and afterwards for one short year the successor, of the 
celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury. 

His fine ring! was the gift of the clergymen who had 
served under his guidance at Seaham, at Auckland, and in his 
two London parishes. The arrangements were made by Mr. 
Wharton Smith ; and in writing to thank him for the ring, 
and for the collection of photographs which accompanied it, 
Wilkinson said : 

2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. : April 24, 1883. 
Eve of St. Mark's Day. 
My DEAREST Smith, — I caimot teU you how much I like 
the album, and all the old faces. It, like the ring, is to my 
mind perfect. 

I know how much care you have taken about it aU, as you 
have done about everything which would help or cheer or 
lighten my anxieties. 

Dear Smith, as I write this, which is almost the last, if not 
the very last, letter under the old name, how all your loving, 
tender care, comes back to me. Up to the very end you have 
continued it. That day when I came to you, in response to 
what you said on the Wednesday, I was nearly done. Your 
help lifted me up, and has carried me through these weeks of 
work. God will surely bless you for it all. 
Believe me, dearest Smith, 

Always your affectionate friend, 

George H. Wilkinson. 

The volume of Wilkinson's sermons, recently published 
under the title of ' The Invisible Glory,' contains his parting 
address to the Church Workers of St. Peter's, delivered on 
Sunday afternoon, April 15. In it he enumerated the truths 
which, in his belief, had been principally enforced during the 
thirteen years, and with a special power : — ' Redemption ; 
the Church ; the Prayer Book our guide ; Regeneration ; 
Conversion ; Progress ; the PersonaUty of the Holy Ghost ; 
the value of the Bible ; of the two Sacraments ; of Prayer ; 
Worship ; Paradise and the Advent.' The whole address was 
most characteristic, and those who wish to understand his 
work in London would do wisely to read it. 

The enthronement at Truro took place on Tuesday, May 15. 
A meeting was held that morning in the Town Hall, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Mr. W. H. P. Martin, who happened 
to be one of the leading Nonconformists of the district. The 
Bishop of Exeter, Frederick Temple, acting by commission for 
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the Archdeacon of Canterbury, was there to enthrone the new 
Bishop, and introduced him to the meeting, as he had intro- 
duced his predecessor. 

When I introduced the late Bishop to you, he said, he 
was quite unknown, but the present Bishop has this advantage, 
that many of you know him, and many of you have learned 
already to love him. I venture to believe that as long as 
he continues to discharge the duties of his of&ce here, the 
love which those who know him already have begun to feel 
will increase more and more, and those who have not yet 
learned to know what he is will find that he is, indeed, a true 
Bishop of the Church, and that he discharges his duty in such 
a way that all aUke, clergy and laity, and those who agree 
with him and those who differ from him, those who belong 
to the Church and those who are outside of it — all alike 
will acknowledge that they have in him a firm and impartial 
ruler, and, to say more than that, a man given up to the 
service of the Lord, able to recognize the true signs of similar 
devotion in others wherever he may see them, and able to 
take his part in promoting throughout the diocese that work 
which was so worthily begun by his predecessor, and which 
is the very life of the Church wherever it is planted, that 
work of perpetual self-sacrifice in God's service, and of absolute 
trust in His overshadowing care and wisdom. . . . 

The Bishop of Truro, when it came to his turn to speak, 
said : 

It is dif&cult for me, Mr. Mayor, to speak to-day, because it 
is hard to realise what is precisely the position that I occupy 
in Truro. I have become so accustomed to be one of you, 
so accustomed to be here as chaplain of the dear Archbishop, 
that I can hardly realise I am actually occupying the position 
which, for six years of blessing, has been occupied by him. . . . 
And you will believe, Mr. Mayor, that it is with intense satis- 
faction that I find myself still linked with him, and allowed 
to begin the work of a bishop in the province of Canterbury. 
In that great enthronement at Canterbury, in those words 
which fell from his lips, and which stirred the hearts of all 
who had ears to hear with unbounded hope for the future, 
he told us the story of an old custom in the Church of Alexandria. 
He told us how it was the custom, when a new patriarch was 
appointed, that he should be taken into the death chamber 
of the former patriarch whom he succeeded. I, thank God, 
do not come to you to-day having had the dead hand of 
the Archbishop laid upon me, but with his living hand, instinct 
with life and love and sympathy, laid on my head in that 
great Cathedral of St. Paul's. 
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I thank you, my' Lord Bishop of Exeter, for the words 
which you have spoken as to the blessing which has been given 
to the work in London. It would, indeed, be a want of faith 
if I were to doubt that the God who has so blessed me 
in the past will also help and bless me in this more difficult 
work to which I have been called ; there would, indeed, 
be no belief in the living God preparing human instruments 
for the work to which He has called them^ if I did not see, 
in that strange linking of my life with that of Bishop Benson, 
a preparation for the work on which I enter more formally 
to-day. When I think that six years ago I had never seen 
him, when I remember that we were unknown to each other, 
and then look back to the strange guiding of God which 
led him. to appoint me his chaplain, the way he was induced 
to give to me a closer friendship than has been the lot of 
many, when I remember the continual opportunities for 
confidential intercourse which I, a stranger six years ago, 
have been allowed to enjoy with him, it would be an utter 
want of belief in the superintending providence of God if I 
had any doubt that I have been silently, and all unknown 
to myself, prepared for this high of&ce. . . . 

My ideal; Mr. Mayor, is a very simple one, it is the highest 
that any Bishop of Truro, or any other diocese, can put 
before his mind : it is simply this, to be in deed that which I 
am in name — a father in God, to be on earth what the Great 
Father is, to be father, as He is Father, of all, like unto 
Him ' who sendeth His rain on the just and the unjust, and 
maketh His sun to shine on the good and on the evil.' My 
desire is to be a father to all, to those who like and those who 
dislike, to those who sympathise and those who conscientiously 
may even be opposed to me, to go on, God helping me, simply 
reminding myself morning by morning that I am a father 
to all, sent by the Eternal One to imitate Himself in His 
Own Divine Fatherhood. So I believe those outside the 
Church will find sympathy, and if I am able to carry out 
that ideal they will learn, God helping me, what a power 
of love and of benediction there is laid up yet unproved in 
this great Church of England. I desire above all to be a 
father in God, with my life hidden in Him — ^to see His will, to 
know His mind, to do His work, which He may give me to 
do, that so in the day of His Son's appearing, when I give up 
this office to-day so solemnly entrusted to me into His hands, 
I may be able, with all that awful consciousness of human 
imperfection, and yet with a true heart and honest conscience, 
to say, ' My Father, I have tried to finish the work which 
Thou gayest me to do.' 



CHAPTER IV 

DIOCESAN WORK 

It would not be possible to chronicle all the Bishop's move- 
ments in the diocese, or all the sermons and addresses which he 
gave. The first three years of his episcopate were indeed, as 
Mr. Scott Holland has called them, ' brimming years ' of 
work. 

In Archbishop Benson's letter to Mr. Gladstone on the 
subject of Mr. WiUdnson's quaUfications for the see of Truro, 
mention is made of the respect and affection aheady felt for 
him by ' the energetic band of workers who ' had ' collected ' 
there, and of his connexion with ' a number of necessarily 
new organisations ' in the new diocese. Of these last, the 
Archbishop said, ' Mr. Wilkinson . . . has had a large share in 
arranging some, and encouraging all.' i 

To the ' energetic band of workers,' of whom the Arch- 
bishop spoke, his successor added — ^besides a whole com- 
munity of devoted ladies, of whom it will be necessary to 
speak more in detail — another contingent of gifted men who 
had not been connected with Cornwall before. First among 
these must be mentioned the Rev. H. S. Holland, at that time 
Senior Student of Christ Church. He and the Bishop had 
already long been friends. Bishop Wilkinson, immediately 
upon his appointment, made Mr. HoUand one of his Examining 
Chaplains, and it will always be a proud recollection for the 
western Cathedral that for a year or two, until he became 
Canon of St. Paul's, Mr. Holland was an Honorary Canon of 
Truro, occupying the stall of St. Petroc which the Bishop had 
just vacated. Nor did his service to the diocese end with his 
tenure of that stall, or even with Wilkinson's Cornish episcopate. 

' lAJe of Archbishop Benson, I. 549. 
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A long succession of Cornish clergymen will remember for life 
the searching, burning words which he addressed to them in 
the Advent Ember seasons ; and his enthusiasm and brilliant 
powers of speech were always at the Bishop's service when 
important meetings were to be held. Of his personal aid to the 
Bishop in time of need no words would suffice to speak. 

As his Domestic Chaplain the Bishop brought with him 
one who had been amongst his assistant curates in Eaton 
Square, the Rev. John MaxweU Ljrte. He was the grandson 
of the author of the hymn ' Abide with Me ' ; and no life, and 
no death, could have reflected more faithfully the principles 
which that hjmin contains. For years he had been to the 
Bishop more like a son than anything else, and the Bishop 
could not have loved him more tenderly if he had been his own 
flesh and blood. His constitution was not strong, and con- 
sumption set in. He fought it resolutely, but in January 1887 
the end came, and he passed away, leaving behind him the 
memory of a blameless and cultured life, cherished by all the 
diocese both for what he was in himself, and for what he had 
been to the Bishop. To the Society of Watchers and Workers 
the Bishop spoke of him (though without mentioning his name) 
as the greatest saint he had ever known. The following letter 
to the Archbishop shows something of his feeling about Mr. 
Lyte's death : 

Lis Escop, Truro : Feb. i, 1887. 

My dearest Archbishop, — ^Thank you for your letter. 
It was very kind of you to write, though I hoped that you 
would not add even that straw to your work. When you were 
not actually taking part in business, your face looked as if 
many mountains were before you. 

... It has aU come just when the year's work and many 
heavy anxieties have taxed my strength, and I keep shivering 
as every paper and book and pen seems to bring the damp 
mist of that shadow land round one — but that is only the 
physical side. Thank God, there is all the other, which I 
need not put into words. 

One thing will interest you. I never could understand 
why, year after year, he struggled to live. Night after night 
— ^year after year — ^pain and suffering ; and yet he rose up 
and struggled into his things, and struggled through his work, 
and besought me not to let him give up anything. I saw 
how ready he was to go — so ready that when the doctor told 
him last week that it might be very near, it made no difference 
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to him. He was ready any moment. So it puzzled me — 
this tenacity for living. I find out now what it was. He 
regarded death as a thing which God hated, and which he 
was bound to fight against over and over again, until God 
saw fit to give to death an apparent victory. And he brought 
to bear upon it the Divine courage of which H. Perre3rve 
speaks,' the transformed ' pluck ' of his early life (he won 
five silver cups one afternoon, and was the best high jumper 
of his College, &c.) — and he fought death point by point, 
even to the end, and in his last communion on the morning 
of his departure his voice rose above Cornish's in the Gloria 
in Excelsis, and then, having sung his song of victory, he 
gave himself up. He had fought and conquered, so far as 
God willed him to conquer, and then, when God willed, he 
went to sleep. They hardly knew when the end came on 
the Friday about 6. I thought this view of death would 
interest you, and I have been led on to write more than I 
intended. With much love. 

Ever, my dearest Archbishop, 

Yours affectionately, 

G. H. Truron. 

Chancellor Worlledge, who succeeded Mr. Whitaker when 
Mr. Whitaker was transferred to a canonry at Hereford, was a 
friend of Archbishop Benson's, and the Archbishop no doubt 
had much to do with his going to Truro ; but Bishop Wilkin- 
son conferred few greater benefits upon the diocese than when 
he prevailed upon Mr. Worlledge to accept the modest position 
which he has now filled for so many years with dignity and 
wisdom and unfailing devotion. Mr. Donaldson, the late 
Precentor of the cathedral, and historian of the revived see 
of Truro, was another acquisition of Bishop Wilkinson's. 
Recommended to the Bishop by Mr. Aitken, he combined the 
sympathies which made him on occasion a useful missioner in 
the diocese with the liturgical sense necessary for ordering the 
services of a new cathedral. A whole succession of admirable 
subdeans showed the Bishop's power of attracting men to an 
almost unpaid post of hard work. When by his tact and 
patience the difficulties of adjusting the relation between the 
Cathedral and the parish of St. Mary had been accomplished, 
and the generous and warm-hearted rector, Mr. Clement Fox 
Harvey, passed from Truro — the advowson of which he pre- 
sented to his diocesan — to the poetic Sanctuary of Probus 

' A. Gratry, Henri Perreyve (1873), p. 77, 
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and the finest church in Cornwall after the Cathedral, the 
Bishop's old friends, Mr. J. H. Moore and Mr. F. E. Gardiner 
— though with an interval between them — took up the double 
position of subdean and rector. Both these men had already 
worked in Cornwall — ^in Truro — under Bishop Benson, but 
it was Mr. Wilkinson of Eaton Square who found them for him. 
Between these two, the subdeanery and rectorship was held 
by the Rev. C. F. J. Bourke, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Buckingham, who left behind him in Truro a name that will 
long be cherished and honoured, and his sister's likewise, for 
love of the poor and zeal for Christian education and for 
everything that is good. 

Mr. Donaldson has well shown in his ' Bishopric of Truro ' 
how the Bishop ' took up the threads of episcopal work just 
where his predecessor had dropped them.' The Diocesan Con- 
ference continued to deserve the reputation which it had 
gained ' as a serious businessUke assembly,' ' while the Bishop's 
spiritual intensity placed its proceedings on a level which 
ecclesiastical gatherings do not always reach. The smaller 
Conferences in the rural deaneries went forward with similar 
good success. The Devotional Conference was supplemented 
by Diocesan Retreats, held every year. The ' Church Society ' 
became a great guild of intercession. The Bishop was deeply 
interested in the Truro High School for Girls, which Bishop 
Benson had founded and loved — as formerly at Eaton Square 
he had been interested in the Baker Street and Graham Street 
High Schools, founded by Mr. F. J. Holland, where his daughter 
Ernestine afterwards worked, which had a place in his weekly 
intercessions to the end. He prayed with the girls at Truro, 
and with their mistresses, who were spiritual children of his 
own. During his episcopate the home of the school was up 
at Kenwyn, near his own house, so that communications were 
easy and frequent. It was, as Mr. Donaldson says, to be 
' expected from his antecedents,' that he should be specially 
interested in the Mission work of the diocese. When the 
author of this Memoir ceased to reside in Cornwall, and when 
the private resources which for some years after maintained 
the work came to an end, the Bishop obtained money from a 
lay benefactor to carry it on. He saw it put on a wider basis 
than before by the association of a number of priests together, 

' Western Morning News, October 31, 1884. 
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under the leadership of the Rev. F. E. Carter, the Canon 
Missioner (now Dean of Grahamstown), in a society like the 
Novate Novate which Dr. Benson had formed at Lincohi. He 
was enabled to maintain a few clergymen without parochial 
cures whom he could send about the diocese to help where they 
were wanted, during the vacancy of a benefice, or to help a 
priest who was iU or needed a holiday. No effort was spared 
for the promotion of all good causes. The Bishop took in- 
credible pains with the few cases — ^they were happily few— of 
clergymen who gave scandal to their parishioners. Temper- 
ance work was vigorously pushed forward, though the Bishop, 
with all his own severe abstemiousness, would never take the 
extreme attitude upon the subject. 

He was — ^in his wise and restrained and spiritual way — 
still more active in dealing with the evils of impurity. A 
strong movement in this direction was set on foot at the 
Diocesan Conference of 1884. In 1885 the violent action of 
a well-known London journalist, who flooded England with 
horrible statistics, threatened to wreck the more sober work 
which was being carried on. The Bishop had few more ardent 
admirers than Miss Ellice Hopkins, whom some of her friends 
believed to be susceptible to his influence, and to his alone, 
among ecclesiastics. Miss Hopkins bombarded him about 
this time with letters such as few others could write. Come 
what might, she must stand by Mr. Stead. She adjured the 
Bishop to subscribe to the fund raised in his defence, and to 
hold meetings for the purpose. There weis, to her mind, no 
way of combating the evil except by organisations which united 
aU earnest people without regard to sect or denomination. 
Upon this last point the Bishop's mind was clear. In address- 
ing a gathering of women at Alverton, the home of the Ladies 
of the Epiphany, he laid down a clear line of demarcation 
between sin and crime. Where the repression of crime was 
concerned, where vigilance committees were to be formed for 
the preservation of public morals, there the basis of action was 
to be as wide as possible, and any willing helpers were more 
than welcome ; but to deal with sin, to purify character, was 
a work which required to be done on the highest and the 
deepest grounds, and was only possible by the help of motives 
and by the use of methods which do not appeal to all alike. 
The Bishop never lost an opportunity of showing kindness 
and friendliness to the Nonconformists of Cornwall, though 
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he left no doubt about his uncompromising faithfulness to 
the Church of England. ' He did not a little,' Mr. Donaldson 
says, ' to soften the bitterness of reUgious controversy.' The 
Rev. J. S. Paige, for many years minister of the Baptist Chapel 
at Truro, wrote after his death to a Dissenting paper : 

The obituary notices of the late Bishop Wilkinson have 
described him as a High Churchman, but those who had the 
privilege of knowing him, even though dififering from him in 
creed, could not help being attracted by his great spirituality 
of mind. When in the Truro diocese, presiding one evening 
at the annual meeting of the Bible Society, he invited all the 
speakers (including Nonconformists) to breakfast with him 
the next morning. No one was surprised that as soon as 
breakfast was over the Bishop requested that there and then 
a prayer meeting should follow, the Bishop himself leading 
the devotion. 

His memory, Mr. Paige adds, lives in Cornwall as one of 
the saintliest of bishops. 

Prayer, such as Mr. Paige speaks of, was the basis of all 
the Bishop's diocesan activities. He did not only bear the 
needs of parishes and individual people upon his own heart ; 
he enlisted the help of other hearts as well. The little chapel 
at Lis Escop was a fountain of prayer which weUed up con- 
tinually, and gathered tributary streams on every side, till 
sometimes the streams became a river. His household servants 
were made to understand that they were taking part in a great 
spiritual work — sometimes by simply ministering to the bodily 
wants of those who came as guests to the house, sometimes by 
joining in intercessions. There were always special prayers 
with them and for them at times when the house was full of 
ordination candidates or others. Subjects for prayer were 
posted up in the chapel. If Warleggan was laid under seques- 
tration, if the advowson of Mevagissey was to be sold, if 
Linkinhorne required a Mission Church, prayer was offered 
constantly for this object. 

After the Bishop had been for some time in Cornwall, a 
certain change was observable, to those who watched him 
closely, in his methods of dealing with the prevailing forms of 
religion in the county. When first he became Bishop he was 
prepared to go to almost any length along with them. With 
the recollections of his Durham experience about him, he was 
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disposed to encourage the freest of prayer meetings, and to be 
indulgent to a good deal that was noisy and sensational, with 
a view to bringing souls to God in a way that they were accus- 
tomed to. There was no priest in his diocese towards whom 
his heart went out more sympathetically than towards Mr. 
John Andrewes Reeve, then Vicar of the typical parish of St. 
Just in Penwith, close to the old home of Mr. Robert Aitken 
of Pendeen. Mr. Reeve had come to Cornwall with Bishop 
Benson. A strong and thoroughgoing Catholic by conviction, 
he lent himself in everything but the prescribed services of 
the Church to be a Methodist to the Methodists. It was a 
bold experiment, carried out through many years of arduous 
and lonely toil. His fellow presbyters, though they admired 
his zeal, often looked with suspicion and disapproval upon his 
ways of working. The Bishop delighted in him. A Con- 
firmation at St. Just was a joy to look forward to and a joy 
to remember for life. The freedom, the spirituality, the whole- 
hearted Churchmanship combined with primitive simplicity 
was his own ideal. Nevertheless the time came when he felt 
the risks of treating a Celtic race in this manner. Though he 
never endeavoured to persuade Mr. Reeve to change his course, 
he became less desirous that men who had not Mr. Reeve's 
genius should imitate it. He found that he was in contact 
with a people who did not need to be stimulated, but rather to 
be restrained, whose emotional nature was hable to be over- 
excited, and to whom St. Paul's injunction was applicable — 
(j>ikoTifi€2a-6ai ■^aT)xo.^eiv, ' that ye study ' — ^literally, ' that ye 
agitate ' — ' to be quiet.' Dr. Holland says that he remembers 
well what a marked change of tone there was in the advice 
which he gave to the candidates for Orders in this respect at 
the second or third ordination at which Dr. Holland was 
present. 

These Ordinations were amongst the most wonderful por- 
tions of his Truro work. Dr. Holland says of those Ember 
times : 

Has there been, in our generation, anything at all like an 
Ordination in those first glad years of health as carried out 
by the Bishop in Lis Escop ? . . . From the very first, he put 
out his whole spiritual force to make his scheme a reality. 
Those four days during which the candidates were at Lis Escop 
were worked simply as a mission to their souls. All the 
examination business had been already cleared out of the way, 
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and the Pastoral Papers that served to fill up part of the time 
were used to make the personal intercourse easier. 

He himself was in fuH evidence from first to last. Not that 
he undertook the addresses ; he left them to the special persons 
selected, while his own formal utterance was reserved for the 
great charge on Saturday night. But he put his own powers 
at the service of the addresses, speaking of them at meals, 
praying over and round them, making so much of them that 
the unfortunate person who gave them was humbled into the 
dust by the exaltation given to his poor attempts. 

Always the Bishop was leading : saying something at every 
meal, and on every favourable occasion : expounding the 
Bible in chapel : explaining the purpose of aU the detailed 
arrangements ; making every incident serve the high purpose ; 
working up the stress and pressure of the hour. 
t , He set himself to break up the soul of every candidate 
there. He aimed at bringing each one up to a transfiguring 
crisis. He took the highest level from the very start, and 
did his utmost to charge the atmosphere with spiritual 
electricity. It was all done deliberately and resolutely, 
because of his dread of an unconverted ministry. He could 
not bear to think of ordaining anybody who had not made 
his complete soul's surrender and so found his peace. More 
especially did he dread sending an unconverted man to minister 
to Cornish folk. So he spared nothing that could intensify 
the glamour, strangeness and exaltation of this special pre- 
paration. It was the last chance, and he would use it to the 
utmost. 

There were always, I suppose, two or three who recoiled and 
repudiated the direct inroad upon their innermost lives. 
But in general he was quite irresistible and swept us all into 
a condition of exalted emotion, which shut us in from all the 
outer world as into a transcendent mystery, in which every- 
thing seemed possible. I used to find all my critical question- 
ings scattered, and found myself jnelded to the power of the 
hour, only sajring to myself, ' No one else but he must ever 
do this. In anybody else's hands it would be too much.' 

Very characteristically all this high spiritual exaltation 
went on in an environment singularly contrasted with it. Lis 
Escop was a very small house ; but it was filled with all the 
charming and delicate appointments which belonged to his 
life in London, and which his daughter faithfully carried out 
with quite special skill and taste. Beautiful flowers crowded 
the rooms. Everything was exquisitely ordered. The dining- 
table was a perfect dream of joy, with its admirable flowers, 
under the glow of shaded lights, twinkling with silver and 
shapely glasses. No London table could be better done ; 

R2 
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and it was all kept up for the candidates, who probably had, 
for the most part, never sat at a table half as beautifully 
decorated. 

This never daunted the Bishop. It seemed to him 
perfectly easy to rise, in the thick of flowers, and, over the 
gleaming finger-glasses, to pour out all his soul. I can see 
him now, in the rich mellowed light, over the gUstening 
dessert and the claret jugs, speaking to them as if his whole 
heart was in heavenly places with Christ. Most typical of 
all, perhaps, would be the opening words on the first night, 
as he explained to them the plan of the coming days. This 
plan was thought out down to the tiniest details, and always 
he would be noting down on a slip of paper for Constance 
any further detail of arrangement that might yet improve 
the smoothness with which things went. He knew well how 
necessary exact smoothness of detail was to the working 
of a mission, so that the practical business might never inter- 
vene or disturb the even pressure of the spiritual current. 

So he would tell men everything, as it had been settled, 
securing exact punctuaUty by gongs that would sound five 
minutes before any meal or service ; to be followed by a few 
separate strokes at the precise moment when they were to 
be in their places. He would go through it aU, interweaving 
with it mystical instruction to sustain the level. 

They might, for instance, at certain hours use the garden as 
freely as they liked, to walk alone in and meditate in silently ; 
only there was this to be remembered — ^the front door must be 
softly closed, otherwise it would disturb others by constant 
banging, and the servants would be troubled by incessantly 
coming up to shut it 

Then, in case this detail should appear small, he suddenly 
looked up with that strange gaze of his into the unseen, and 
began reminding them how every tiny detail, in the vision of 
the Apocalypse, was done in comely order, how the book 
was given by Christ to the Angel, and then by the Angel 
handed on to the Apostle, and so the message was passed 
over to the Church. So the sweet rhythmic movements of 
heaven were all under precise and careful and smooth and 
quiet and thoughtful discipline. And we were on earth to 
reproduce this orderly carefulness of heaven. And he would 
therefore beg them to remember to shut the front door as 
often as they went out. It somehow appeared that this was 
a quite natural conclusion to draw from our excursion into 
those high fields. 

AU this consummated itself in the Saturday charge, divided 
into two sections. 

In this he spoke as if he and they were on the brink of the 
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Eternal Judgment. He would enforce all the teaching that had 
been given in the addresses. He would bring to bear upon 
them his full gifts as a mission preacher, as well as his full 
authority as a father in God. In all this he would be very 
dignified, very serious, however emotional the atmosphere ; 
grasping his pastoral staff ; profoundly impressed with the 
solemnity of his of&ce ; weighty in his high passion, clothed 
with the majesty of a ruler in God's House. This attitude 
became very marked towards the close ; and even in the 
cramped, stuffy, choked httle chapel, with the heat of its 
flaming gas-jets, we all became aware of the dignity of his 
presence, as he transfigured the tiny spot into a shrine filled 
with the smoke of the Divine Illumination, through which 
we almost heard the voices of Seraphim crjdng to one another 
' Holy, Holy, Holy." 

I would not, I must repeat, desire to see anyone else 
attempt to reproduce his methods ; we could not have borne 
it from any other ; but with him these moments were like 
nothing else in aU the world. 



CHAPTER V 

IMPRESSIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 

There was, no doubt, something in the saying which was often 
heard in those days, that Bishop Benson was not an easy man 
to sucoeed. The new Bishop had not his manysidedness. 
There was not in him the same spontaneous and eager delight 
in his surroundings which captivated people at their first 
approach to his predecessor. Not that Bishop Wilkinson was 
incapable of taking an interest in politics, or in art, or in 
literature, or in scenery ; he was interested in them all. But 
the one dominant interest of his life had a somewhat crushing 
and dwarfing effect upon ever5rtliing else. From early days 
he had consciously sacrificed all for the paramount object of 
living to the Spirit. Gifts and powers which other men might 
have sanctified and used, he had been prepared in great 
measure to set aside. The consequence was that some people 
missed in him the broad humanity which they had found in 
Bishop Benson. Even among the most devout and spiritual 
of the Cornish folk there were some who at first thought him 
cold. He was physically unable to go about as much as the 
first Bishop had done. He had not quite the same felicitous 
way of seizing upon points of local history and personal associa- 
tion which never failed to astonish whenever the first Bishop 
had preached up and down the diocese. To say this is no 
disparagement of the second Bishop ; it only serves to heighten 
the wonder of his achievements, that they were attained by 
methods so unmixedly, so austerely spiritual. 

Wherever he went, and whatever he had to do, people felt 
that they had been in the presence of something above nature. 
Mrs. Benney, the great mistress of the boats on the Truro river, 
used to ask, while he was still a Canon of Truro — with a smile 
upon her compressed lips, her chin drawn down, and a twinkle 
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in her upturned eyes — ' When is our Prophet coming to us 
again ? ' and many aU over Cornwall soon felt, like her, within 
a short time of his being made Bishop, that a prophet had 
been among them. The Rev. A. L. Palmes, formerly Vicar 
of Bodmin, says : 

I once heard a man say of him, after seeing him for the 
first time, ' Well, I never saw a soul without a body before ! ' 
The spirit seemed to shine already through the transparent 
shell. It was this other-worldliness which impressed the 
most unhkely people. I always remember a 'bus conductor at 
Bodmin, who had been present at the public luncheon when 
the Bishop came to open our newly restored church, saying to 
me, ' I never heard anyone say grace hke that before I That 
was asking a blessing.' It wsis an instance (and I could give 
many others) of his religious attention to the smallest details 
in the service of God. You have probably heard of the 
man who said to him quite recently, ' I can't think what 

people can see in 's sermons ; there seems to me nothing 

in them.' ' Nothing,' said the Bishop quietly, with that 
far-away look of his, ' but the Holy Ghost.' But he also, 
as you know, had a very human side. I remember hearing 
a rather conceited Eind rather self-assertive young curate 
la3dng down the law to him as to how the diocese ought to be 
worked, and the Bishop sajdng to him gravely in a pause 

in the conversation, ' Let me see, Mr. , how long have 

you been in the diocese ? ' ' Six weeks, my Lord,' was the 
discomfited reply, as the gentle shaft went home. 

No one was too lowly, or too unpromising in appearance, 
for him to address in kindly and comforting fashion. A friend 
was walking with him one evening near Kenwyn when a 
tramp came up and begged of him. The Bishop was very 
poorly at the time, and much pressed ; but he told the man to 
go to the house, where they would give him some refreshment, 
and said that on his return from his short walk he would, if the 
man wished it, look into his case. He almost apologised to 
his companion for deaUng so liberally with the tramp, and 
referred to the vow made at his consecration, ' WiU you show 
yourself gentle, and be merciful for Christ's sake, to poor and 
needy people, and to all strangers destitute of help ? ' 

Mrs. Arthur Tremayne, his most faithful helper in work 
for the Cathedral, whose husband. Colonel Tremayne, was one 
of the heroes of the Charge of Balaclava, writes : 

As Mr. Storrs said the other day, ' God was always close 
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by,' and even in society, and when the Bishop was taking 
a kind interest in others' family and personal matters, he 
always turned the conversation to holier things, and our 
Father's dealings with all His children, even at a dinner table, 
in such a way as could offend no one's feelings. I remember 
on one occasion, when he was stajang at Carclew, when we 
broke up at bedtime, he stopped and talked to my husband 
on some subject that was interesting to both, and then the 
Bishop asked the Colonel to kneel down, and he prayed with 
him, and blessed him. When Colonel Tremayne came upstairs 
he told me of this, and said that with any other naan this might 
have seemed a little incongruous, this Uttle service taking place 
in the Hall, with the menservants just outside waiting to 
take away the lights ; but from Bishop Wilkinson it was 
quite different, and it all seemed so reverent. 

One who accompanied Bishop Wilkinson as chaplain on 
one of his first confirmation tours corroborates Mrs. Tremayne's 
remark about the Bishop's use of the dinner table for uncon- 
ventional discourse. At one big country house where they 
were staying, dinner had not advanced beyond the soup stage 
when the lady next to the Bishop was seen to be shedding what 
were doubtless happy and healing tears as he conversed with 
her. 

Naturally the clergy of the diocese received the greatest 
share of the Bishop's helpful kindness. A pathetic letter, at 
the time of his appointment, from Dr. Farrar, afterwards Dean 
of Canterbury, who not infrequently preached for him at 
St. Peter's, called upon him to see to this. 

I know, wrote Farrar, that you possess the precious gift of 
deep sympathy, which is so very needful to a Bishop, and 
the absence of which is so heavy a loss to his diocese. I know 
that you will be kind to your clergy ; that you will feel with 
them and for them in their struggles, in their efforts, in their 
achievements, in their failures, in their loneliness, in their 
poverty, in their disappointments ; and I know that, helping 
them to bear their burdens, you will speak to them the words 
of recognition and encouragement which, coming from one 
in high place, are often inestimably precious. 

This expectation was abundantly fulfilled. Many a time, 
especially after the consecration of the Cathedral, he woidd 
invite a lonely clergyman, with wife or daughter, to come and 
stay a night or two at Lis Escop, and give them a good dinner, 
and the opportunity of seeing the Cathedral at leisure, and, if 
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possible, of meeting some cheerful or interesting society, and 
then send them home refreshed and comforted with prayers 
and blessings. After he had been a little while in the diocese 
a wealthy layman, now gone to his reward, put 1000/. a year 
in his hands, with which to meet anonymously the wants of 
impoverished clergymen, or to be otherwise used at his dis- 
cretion. 

The wife of an excellent clergyman who has held a small 
benefice in Cornwall for more than forty years writes thus : 

I should like to give some cases of his great loving kindness 
and thought for his clergy and their families. What trouble 
he must have taken to know their inner lives, even of those 
living far distant. He once wrote to me ' as a father,' with 
many apologies for (as it were) seeming curiosity as to our 
circumstances, begging me to write to him as a father, for, 
knowing the smallness of our income, and our ten children, 
he did not see how we could live — ^that though personally 
he could do little, he could get us help. Another time, when 
tithe went down so much, he sent us a Christmas gift of several 
pounds. Again, hearing my husband could not afford a 
holiday, he paid one of the clergy to take duty here for two 
Sundays. At one of his visits here, a poor old woman, a 
strong Dissenter, after hearing him preach, said to me, that 
if he was always here she thought there would not be any 
wicked person in the parish. 

Mrs. John BoUtho contributes the following notes of con- 
versations with the Bishop, and of little incidents in his 
pastorate : 

At a Confirmation, hearing of a Dissenter saying ' If you 
have been converted, and are trying to live up to it, I cannot 
see what good Confirmation can do,' he said in his Charge, 
' Perhaps some of you are thinking thus. If so, let me tell you 
that your Heavenly Father wants you to come and receive His 
Holy Spirit, to help you in trying to live up to your con- 
version.' 

He said that we ought not to be disheartened in trying to 
help others (spiritually) because one feels dull and dead ; he 
himself once spoke a few words in pity to a poor woman with 
a sick lad he happened to see at a station, feeling ' as dry as 
sawdust.' Heard afterwards that th^y had touched the boy, 
and that when dying he always referred to them, as bringing 
him to God. He died in peace and faith. 

Once when my little boy, aged nine, was unexpectedly called 
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to leave the breakfast table with a message, he jurtiped down, 
quickly from his high chair, and then stopped with folded 
hands and closed his eyes to say his grace before running ofi. 
The Bishop clapped him on the shoulder, saying, ' Well done, 
my boy, you set us all an example, never to forget to give 
God thanks in the midst of whatever press of business.' 

Lady Emily Chichester says : 

He had a great love of sacred pictures,' and he told me 
he always found them so very helpful in his daily hfe. He 
showed me several in his sitting-room at Truro that he 
specially liked, and pointed up to one over the door, of the 
Lord blindfolded, and said : ' I keep that over the door to 
look at going out, for I go out not knowing whom I may 
meet, what I may have to say — blindfolded 1 ' . . . And when 
we were in great sorrow (after the death that year of my 
dear husband and mother), when he came to see me, and so 
comforted me with his wonderful power of S3rmpathy, I 
remember being so struck at his saying, ' Go often to the 
National Gallery, and choose some picture you Uke there, and 
sit before it and quietly meditate, and I am sure you will find 
great comfort in doing so.' And he used to say that, ugly 
as St. Peter's was when first he became vicar there, the painting 
over the altar of our Blessed Lord, in perfect self -surrender 
giving Himself up to His enemies, had been a wonderful help 
to him. 

Mr. Benson writes : 

On one occasion, miy mother says, she met the Bishop in the 
corridor at Lambeth ; she was going out, being very late for 
some appointment, and in an obvious fuss. She excused 
herself for not being able to stay on the ground that she 
was in a great hurry. ' No,' said the Bishop, ' it is not right 
to be in a hurry ; one commits one fault by being late, and 
then one commits another by coming in a fuss to an interview. 
If you are late for the appointment, be late ; but go in a 
quiet frame of mind.' 

Mrs. Williamson records a similar trait from the Eaton 
Square da5rs : 

Once on arriving to give some help in writing letters, &c., 
he told me to take oflE my outdoor things, and I put them 
rather hastily in a heap on a chair — ^when he remarked that 

' His diaries when travelling in Italy are f uU of the pictures, show- 
ing a keen power of observation both of subject and of form. 
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it would be just as well to place them tidily, and I don't think 
I ever transgressed again 1 

Passing on to general impressions, Mr. Benson continues : 

Who that knew it well and had watched it with delight 
will ever forget the expression of his face ? In repose it was 
weary and patient, the face of a bearer of burdens, yet of one 
who wistfully looked forward to a day of brightness, when all 
should be made plain. The updrawn eyebrows, the pathetic 
droop of the mouth, the compressed lips, all gave the sense 
of an endurance, that was yet a hopeful and an unselfish 
endurance. In the midst of talk in which he was taking 
no part, there often came over his face an abstracted look, 
through which there still hovered an affectionate smile, as 
of a pilgrim the sight of whose goal did not make him unmindful 
of the courtesies of the way. It may be frankly confessed 
that there was Uttle of secular mirth, of the ebullition of 
animal spirits, about the Bishop. The godly merriment of 
Mr. Gains and his like-minded friends, in the ' Pilgrim's 
Progress,' is undoubtedly lacking in pungency. But one 
cannot have all qualities in combination, and the fact remains 
that there was, in the Bishop's presence and talk, a very 
penetrating and impressive quality indeed which showed 
itself all the more markedly because it stood out so clearly 
and sharply against the talk and demeanour of the normal 
world ; while at the same time, as far as grace of bearing and 
manner went, he could have held his own with the most 
accomplished courtier. Even from the mundane, the artistic 
point of view, the Bishop was a very notable instance of a 
beautiful type, the type of Ftoelon, who loved the Kingdom 
of God first, and consecrated to its service all the gifts of 
urbanity and winning courtesy with which he was so largely 
endowed ; but who never for an instant, even in thought, 
put the desire of personal influence before the desire of service. 
He was indeed that wonderful combination of a man clothed 
in soft raiment, at his ease in kings' houses, and at the same 
time a whole-hearted and truth-telling prophet of righteousness. 
The Bishop was not in any way a conversationalist. He 
did not try to avoid, or to direct, or to absorb conversation. 
He followed the lead of others, he entered into what was 
going forward with sympathy and tact. But he always 
reminded me of the poised swan in Virgil, that seemed to be 
ever choosing its resting-place. If some natural opening 
came for him to speak of the things dear to his heart, his face 
lighted up, and he would turn from one to another of the 
company as if with an earnest desire to gather all in. Then 
fell the accents of that somewhat sorrowful voice, with a 
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world of affectionaleness in it, but yet tired even in its very 
emphasis, as though worn with pleading and bearing witness. 
There must, I think, have been something singularly unique 
and individual about the voice, because, even as I write, 
it seems to sound in my ears ; there was a thrill in the tone, 
a rapid subsidence from earnestness to softness, a winningness, 
a desire to convince, to carry his hearers willingly with him, 
all of which notes linger in the mind. Then, too, there was a 
curious clipping of syllables in the pronunciation, which, I 
know not why, always gave the sense of something delicate 
and highly bred. 

Emotional as his speech was, the Bishop did not deal much 
in gesture ; but he had a Uttle rapid motion of the hand, as 
though he grasped something unseen, but not less surely 
there, with which he often enforced a climax or swept aside a 
fancied objection. But the gesture was in keeping with the 
man, gentle, decorous, sincere, and unaffected. 

The Dean of Grahamstown says : 

Nothing was more notable or more delightful to watch in 
Bishop Wilkinson's character than the unfailing reverence 
which he felt and displayed towards every sort of person with 
whom he had to do. This showed itself on the surface by 
his extraordinary courtesy of manner, and was, of course, the 
direct outcome of his high breeding. Yet most, I think, 
must have recognised that the spiritual principles which 
guided his life made him even more of a gentleman than he 
would otherwise have been. His bearing towards his servants, 
officials on a journey, or anyone whom he casually met showed 
that no fatigue of mind or body, no preoccupation, ever put 
him ofi his guard. He was always socially, because spiritually, 
alert. And the demand which this sustained courtesy made 
upon him must have been all the heavier because of his 
almost exaggerated sensitiveness to his surroundings. Small 
external roughnesses or inconveniences which many men would 
scarcely notice, or which, at any rate, they could lightly put 
up with, were, to his highly wrought organism, positive pain. 
And certainly his life was ordinarily hedged round by an 
unusual amount of refined luxuries. But I imagine no one 
ever saw him betray any temper or lack of self-control, or a 
discourteous word or look, when things were not to his liking. 
And this very courteous consideration, for others had, indeed, 
its reward, for everyone seemed to find an evident pleasure 
in waiting on the needs of one who showed such gracious 
appreciation of the smallest service done to him. I remember, 
just as an instance of this, noticing, when I once spent two or 
three days with him in Paris, how he met at the railway 
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station, and in public places, a quite unusual attention to 
all his wishes, and this, I imagine, was always the case. 

But the same readiness to ' honour all men ' showed itself 
in deeper ways, and was, no doubt, the secret of the immense 
influence which he wielded over others. Like most persons in 
authority, and not least Bishops, he had constantly to deal 
with people who had a grievance, and who, perhaps, were 
ready to assert themselves in some unpleasant way. But 
everyone, however violent or vulgar, must have known 
instinctively that Bishop Wilkinson would listen to them with 
the utmost patience and courtesy ; that he would not use 
his position or authority to override them ; that he would 
never ' give them away ' behind their backs. They knew 
too, on the other hand, that he would not truckle to them 
with any notion of gaining popularity, or with any diplomatic 
arri&re-pensie in his mind. And whatever the matter might 
be, however difficult or even apparently insoluble, they knew 
that he would lay it before God in an agony of prayer, if 
need be. Before the conversation ended, indeed, he would 
be sure to fall to prayer with them. So it came to pass 
that he gained astonishing victories in situations where any 
' arm of flesh ' — ^mere cleverness of argument or strength 
of will — ^seemed altogether powerless. 

The same characteristic came out in still more delightful 
ways in his relations with those who, in some sense, were his 
equals or even superiors in knowledge or experience. Just 
because he was so self-effacing he could show unbounded 
admiration towards the gifts and achievements of others. 
He made no pretence to great'scholarship or expert knowledge ; 
and yet, while he was constantly associating with men who knew 
more than he did, or whose experience'and powers of argument 
surpassed his own, in a most wonderful way he maintained 
a certain distinction and dignity which made him second 
to none. Everyone readily 37ielded to the fineness and 
firmness of his spiritual touch, while he, on his side, was as 
docile as a child in listening to, and learning from others in 
whose capacity — and sincerity as well — ^he could trust. It 
was delightful to see him, and watch his demeanour in such 
situations. I remember, for instance, when he came down 
to Truro after his nomination to the bishopric to visit his 
great predecessor, it was almost amusing to note the play 
between the two men while they were conferring together 
about diocesan business — ^the^strong intellect and forcefulness 
and humour of the Archbishop-elect, and the spiritual intensity 
of the other. It would have been difficult to say on which side 
the reverence was most complete and open. 

Then, again, one would often observe him while he was 
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listening to some sermon or retreat address, in which the 
speaker was marking out lines of thought or BibUcal exposition 
imfamiliar to him or, at any rate, outside the well-marked 
tracks of his own teaching. He would listen with admiration, 
sometimes with a touch of wistful perplexity in his face. 
And all the while he was evidently trying to correlate the 
new truth or view with the evangelical convictions which 
were the very breath of his nostrils. In this way he learnt, as 
the years went on, to gain wider outlooks on doctrine and life, 
perhaps even to distrust some of the methods of teaching 
and practice which he had employed with such amazing results 
in the earlier years of his ministry. Yet to the end I am sure 
he set aside nothing that was really essential and central in his 
convictions. They were, indeed, not so much thought out, 
as felt and lived out. They had been formed from a deep 
experience of his own soul and the souls of others. And he 
could utter them and commend them in and out of season 
in a way that it was perilously like unreality for anyone else 
to imitate. A charming story is told in this connexion about 
the late Bishop of Ely. One of his ordination candidates, 
in a discussion held among them during an Embertide retreat, 
asked the Bishop whether clergy ought to pray with everyone 
to whom they paid a pastoral visit. He had heard that 
Bishop Wilkinson always did so. ' Yes,' replied Lord Alwyne 
Compton, ' I believe that is the case, but then you must re- 
member, my young friend, that what Bishop Wilkinson can 
do might not be fitting for you or me ! ' 

A striking instance of his utter absence of self-wiU?in 
carrying out his most cherished plans was shown in his relation 
to the Community of the Epiphany which he founded. When 
he brought down that little company of three^women to 
Truro at the end of 1883, and professed them, he had really 
had very slight acquaintance with the detailed methods of a 
religious community ; and so far as he was familiar with the 
sisterhoods already in existence he distrusted many of their 
rules and ways. He wanted to express and enshrine in the 
community which he was founding just the spiritual principles 
for which his ministry at St. Peter's had stood — evangelical 
freedom, great quietness of body and spirit, much thanksgiving 
and intercession. He sketched out in clear, but characteristic- 
ally roughly written heads, just the rules and principles that he 
thought would suffice for the maintenance and development 
of this spiritual family. He himself was the first Warden, and 
he meant it to become, under his direct and personal guidance, 
a hearth from which he himseU as Bishop, and the workers of 
the diocese, clergy and laity, might catch warmth and spiritual 
power. And this mission, the Community has, by God's 
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blessing, in very real measure fulfilled. But the point is that 
from the very inception of the sisterhood, extraordinarily dear 
to his heart though it was, he was ready to leave much of 
its development in the hands of those whom he trusted. 
Later on he resigned the Wardenship into the hands of Canon 
Body. And when, as time went on, the need for a fuller 
and more systematic rule was apparent, though this involved 
a real departure from some of the Bishop's original ideals, 
his trust in the wisdom and good faith and loyalty of those 
who ruled the Community was boundless. And they, on 
their part, were naturally the more eager to maintain, through 
all changes that seemed necessary, the fundamental principles 
which had brought the Community into existence. 

This is only an illustration of the way in which the Bishop 
was always gaining the unbounded reverence and affection and 
devotion of those over whom and with whom he worked — 
gaining, too, the realisation of his own ends, just because 
he was so utterly selfless and pure in his motives, and so free 
from the dictatorial temper, the small-minded suspicions of 
others, which often beset men who are carrying out large 
schemes. 

An appreciation of the Bishop from the pen of Mr. H. S. 
Holland, which appeared in the ' Cornish Magazine ' for 1899, 
sets vividly forth the combination of qualities which gave 
him such power at once with men of affairs, and with the 
humble servants of God's Kingdom. 

His own native character combines in one, two tempers, 
which look so opposite to one another, and yet which are so 
constantly united in the typical Celt. He is at once mystical 
and practical. Is there anyone in the world more shrewd 
and thrifty, when thrift is the word, than your Irish peasant, 
with all his religious intensity ? And the Bishop, rapt and 
intense as he is on the spiritual side, has the most curious regard 
to the smallest details ; he loves minute and exact method ; 
he keeps his affairs in the most absolute order ; he has an 
enthusiastic belief in punctuality ; he is a first-rate chairman 
at a business committee ; he has a strict eye for the use of 
every minute of time ; he takes positive pleasure in the careful 
scheming of details. His notebook of engagements is a miracle 
of precision. And, moreover, his eye in detecting and noting 
down what is happening all about him is unexpectedly rapid, 
and even alarming. He misses nothing, when you least 
imagine him to be observing — a passing expression in a man's 
face, a tiny faux pas or lack of tact, a touch of difierence 
in a tone of voice, a jarring phrase. And be it observed that 
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this combination of mysticism with practical shrewdness 
is no mere alternation of rival moods. Far from it. The 
Bishop never slackens the tension of the spiritual exaltation. 
The religious point of view is sustained without break or 
interval. It would be impossible for him to abandon it, and 
then resume it. He cannot conceive life except in its mystical 
significance. Yet, without any sense of contradiction, without 
any drop in the spiritual level, his practical instincts are at 
work with shrewd precision, with exact observation of details, 
at the very moment, and within the same impulse in which 
he is putting out his spiritual energies. Has this not been 
a trait in many of the good mystical teachers ? Was not 
St. Teresa herseU remarkable for her keen common sense in 
the management of affairs ? The combination is, in reality, 
more normal than we are apt to fancy. No one would 
understand the Bishop fully who had not appreciated both 
sides of his character. 



CHAPTER VI 

WORK BEYOND THE DIOCESE 

Cornwall is a long way from the centre of English Ufe, but 
it will be well understood that the Bishop's connexion with 
London did not cease when he went to Truro. The occasions 
when he preached in town were regarded as events in the 
London season. The ' World ' for July 2, 1884, says : 

The Bishop of Truro preached on Sunday morning to an 
immense congregation at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, and on the 
previous evening at St. Peter's, Windmill Street, of which he 
was formerly vicar, on its reopening ; while on Thursday and 
Friday in last week he occupied the pulpit of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and pleaded earnestly for 15,000/. by August i 
for means to complete the first portion of Truro Cathedral in 
a manner worthy of the building and the occasion. Catching 
some young man laughing at the intensity of his pleading on 
the second day, and at the accuracy of his descriptions of how 
money was lavished in the season on personal luxury, his 
lordship addressed him in language of indignant remonstrance, 
which electrified some of the ladies of his acquaintance in 
the congregation, and then he stopped and said, ' No, it is 
not for meto judge ; God will do that ' ; after which he addressed 
the ofiender in kindly language. 

Another society paper on March 11, 1884, observed : 

The Chapel Royal, St. James's, was on Sunday last week 
crowded to excess by an extraordinarily numerous throng, 
who had come to hear a sermon by the Bishop of Truro. 
His lordship denounced the sins of the aristocracy before 
the very faces of the elect nobility and gentry. He was 
more scathing and denunciatory than any of our recent 
preachers, and his plainness of speech was the more marked 
because steps had been taken to prevent the Press from getting 
any knowledge of what was taking place. Dr. Wilkinson 
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is becoming — [had they known him better, perhaps the 
last word would have been omitted] — one of the most courage- 
ous and plain spoken of bishops, and the value of his utterances 
lies in the fact that they are directed to actual evils, individual 
sins, wrongdoing by men and women who know that they 
are doing wrong — ^not to matters of speculation and opinion, 
or to the mischiefs of movements, or the offences of people 
who think that they are doing right. The Bishop of Truro 
is becoming the true evangelist of the aristocracy. 

The paper which wrote thus was doubtless unaware of the 
projects which were already being prepared to give reahty 
to the last statement. AdeUne, Duchess of Bedford, has 
told in Archbishop Benson's Lifei the beginnings of a work 
which had an important influence upon upper class society. 

For some reason, not perhaps very definable, she says, many 
thoughtful women were stirred in the years 1884-5 with the 
desire to purify and elevate the moral tone of society in London. 
A West End Mission had been announced for Lent, 1885, 
and it seemed an occasion for a real effort to bring religious 
influences to bear on those who were perhaps least aware that 
they needed them. The Archbishop was approached through 
[Bishop] Wilkinson . . . and the result was that at the end 
of the first year of his Archiepiscopate he found himself 
confronted with a problem of singular difficulty. . . . ' They 
have appealed to the Bishops,' he would say ; ' we must not 
fail them.' The spring of 1884 found him accordingly ready 
to hear, to advise, and to act. A meeting took place in Lambeth 
Palace, which was attended by about thirty ladies, most of 
whom took part in a discussion on the probable causes of the 
decUne in morals and religion in the social world of London. 
This gathering was followed by several others, and eventually 
a scheme was drawn out which took shape in the following 
year. It included a series of discourses on social subjects 
which were delivered in Westminster Abbey to large audiences 
by the Bishop of Truro and the present Archbishops of 
Canterbury [Temple] and York [Maclagan]. But the most 
interesting proved the most permanent feature, viz. a course 
of addresses given by himself in Lambeth Palace Chapel, 
which, begun in the spring of 1885, continued till the year of 
his death. 

The first sermons which Bishop Wilkinson preached under 
this scheme were on the Rogation Days of 1885, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon in Westminster Abbey. ' All the 

1 Vol. II., p. 39. 
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pews within reasonable distance of the pulpit,' says ' Church 
Bells,' which gave a verbatim report, ' were filled on each 
occasion before the three o'clock service began; and during 
the quarter of an hour which elapsed between the close of that 
service and the entrance of the preacher, people poured in, 
so that every inch of space weis utihsed, the steps in front 
of the altar rails serving as seats for two rows of hearers, and 
the aisles being lined with numbers obliged to stand.' His 
text each day was the same, ' Who is this that cometh from 
Edom ? ' Doubtless the sermons had the effect which his 
prayers and the prayers of many had sought. 

Besides these stirring appeals to the great world of London, 
he appealed to a smaller circle, connected with the Pimlico 
Ladies' Association, in Quiet Days in Lambeth Chapel, on 
March 5 and 6, and again on March 6, 7, and 8. Lady 
Aberdeen, the Duchess of Bedford (at that time Marchioness 
of Tavistock), Lady Stanhope, and Lady Louisa Egerton, were 
his helpers in these efiorts, and admission to the chapel was 
obtained through them. 

Nor were fashionable ladies the only persons whom the 
Bishop of Truro helped in this way. On one occasion, at any 
rate — ^perhaps on more than one — ^he was appointed to give 
the addresses to the EngUsh Bishops on the days when they 
assembled for united devotion. He took the chair and spoke 
at pubUc meetings on behalf of the Church Army, Mr. Aitken's 
Parochial Missions Society, the Additional Curates Society, 
and many other societies. 

The Archbishop would have reminded him, if Bishop 
Wilkinson had been the man to forget, that a bishop is not 
merely the bishop of his own diocese, but one of the rulers of 
the Church of God. Duties in Convocation demanded his 
attendance. He spoke there on Sisterhoods,! on marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister — ^urging the utter chaos into which 
English society would be thrown ' if persons married by the 
law of the land were refused the Holy Communion by the 
clergy of the Church, and then had an action at law against 
the clergyman for refusing that Communion,' 3 on the decay 
of the Day of Intercession for Foreign Missions, s on the pro- 
motion of Purity,* on the Diaconate and Lay Readers, 5 on 

' Journal of Convocation, 1883, p. 133. 

= Ibid. p. 170. ' Ibid. p. 190, ■* Ibid. p. 215. 

* Ibid. 1884, pp. 94, 125. 

s 2 
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Ecclesiastical Courts,! on the Reservation of the Sacrament.a 
on the Church Army,3 on the Spiritual Needs of the Masses,* 
on Church Reform, * on the Prayer Book Rubrics Bill,6 on 
Shortening the Words of Administration of Holy Communion,? 
on Spiritual Provision in Workhouses, 8 on Brotherhoods.9 
Many of these speeches involved a great deal of preparatory 
labour and correspondence, and the collecting and digesting 
of many pamphlets on the subject in hand. 

Of these speeches perhaps the most touching was one on 
Church Reform, suggested by experience in Cornwall. The 
special reform which he was pressing was to remove sequestra- 
tion as a means of satisfying the creditors of an incumbent. 

In this matter, he said, one single instance, I suppose, is 
better than a thousand general remarks. There Wcis a parish 
in m.y own diocese from which I received a request signed by 
a few poor people that I would go down and see them in their 
misery. I went to that parish and inspected the records. I 
found that about one hundred years ago, in the returns made 
from the parish, there was not an immoral man, and there 
was not one who did not belong to the Church of England. 
The clergyman who was acting as locum tenens had gathered 
all the people to come to meet me, and the representatives of 
the Church in the parish were five old men, with tears rolling 
down their cheeks as we knelt before that desolated altar in 
that church, the sight of which I shall never forget. Every 
good work in that parish is simply stopped. Every appeal 
is met by the answer, ' We do not feel disposed to pay the 
debts of the late incumbent.' As I knelt there in that church 
with those poor old men to pray Almighty God to raise up His 
power and come among us, I resolved, God helping me, that 
so long as life endured I would lose no opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to accomplish the repeal of this law, which in no exaggerated 
language, but as the deUberate expression of my most solemn 
conviction, I stigmatise as an immoral law.'" 

His speech on the Ecclesiastical Courts was a characteristic 
speech. It was in support of the proposals of the Royal 
Commission on the subject. 

He rejoiced, he said, in the words that gave the keynote 

' Journal of Convocation, r884, p, 326. 

2 Ibid. 1885, p. 60. 3 Jbid. 68, 71. < Ibid. p. 103. 

' Ibid. 1886, pp. 52, 66, 67 foil., 74, 99, 102. 

« Ibid. i2r, 22r. 7 Ibid. X55. s xbid. 275. 

' Ibid. X891, p. 52. 10 Ibid. 1886, p. 67, 
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to their debate that morning. He referred to the words of the 
Bishop [Woodford] of Ely, that they were not to consider how 
much they were Ukely to obtain, but to af&rm divine prin- 
ciples and to leave the result to God. ... So far as he under- 
stood the Bible, it was the duty of Christian statesmen to see 
how these eternal principles could be adapted to the facts of 
the present day ; not, in their love for that which was the 
revelation of God in past days, to close their ears to that which 
the same God was revealing in the present generation. . . . 
Some action must be taken. ... At present the charity and 
humility of the Church was not such that they could look to 
the clergy to submit themselves to their Bishops with a 
voluntary submission, the Bishop himself being surrounded 
with a voluntary court of assessors. He hoped to see the day, 
but it had not yet come. . . . No man had a stronger con- 
viction [than he] that the great mass of the clergy were 
animated by a loyal desire, not merely to advance the glory 
of God, but to carry out the godly monitions of their fathers in 
God. He desired to emphasise that. But there were certain 
men — ^very Umited in number, but not the less mischievous — 
at both extremes, who had so failed, he thought, in educating 
their consciences, that they considered it to be their duty to 
take a line which, if persevered in, would shipwreck this great 
Church. . . . Therefore, as it was necessary that some new 
Courts should be established, it became their duty to con- 
sider whether any divine principle was contravened by those 
which had been recommended. He did not beUeve that this 
was the case. He thought that sufficient prominence [in the 
debate] had not been given to the safeguards which were 
provided by the scheme of the Com.mission. . . . First of all 
there was the requirement that every member of the Court 
should solemnly declare that he was a member of the Church of 
England as by law estabUshed ; and he could not help think- 
ing that, reading the Epistles in the light of the great prin- 
ciple that ran through them all, and not attempting to look 
inside a man's heart, but judging him according to his pro- 
fessions, there was nothing unworthy, and nothing by which 
the spiritual character of the Church could be abrogated, 
in committing a great deal to a man who had made that 
solemn profession. Next, he thought words like these in the 
Report had not had sufficient weight given to them in the 
discussion : 

' We hold it to be essential that only the actual decree in a 
particular case should be a binding authority in the judgments 
hitherto or hereafter to be delivered, and that reasons in 
support of obiter dicta should be allowed to be reconsidered 
and disputed.' 
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These were the points which caused anxiety in the minds 
of thousands of men of moderate opinion. It was because they 
felt that by the weight which was being given to these obiter 
dicta, and the force given to things said as reasons in support, 
the truth of God was being seriously imperilled. And there 
was a third safeguard. If the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
came to the Archbishop, reversing his previous judgment, 
surely the Archbishop, whoever he might be, . . . would take 
counsel with his sufiragans, and if the matter were of such 
importance that he was bound to decline to execute the judg- 
ment, then the Church would recognise that the time had come 
when she was justified — sadly, indeed, but firmly — in declin- 
ing to sacrifice the spiritual kingdom of our Lord for any 
earthly advantage. 

The attitude displayed in his speech on Reservation brought 
him into a certain measure of conflict with some whom he 
deeply respected and revered. What he said was considered, 
and not unnaturally, to disallow, not only reservation for 
purposes of adoration, but also the carrying of the Sacrament 
straight from the service in church to the sick. Mr. Carter, of 
Clewer, combated this restriction in public — as others did 
in private letters to the Bishop. The Bishop wrote to Mr. 
Carter, who replied with saintlike humility that he ' was 
afraid he wrote wrongly, and certainly wrote hastily,' and 
that in the course of the week he would think what he could 
best say in the ' Guardian ' to meet the Bishop's wishes. 

I am quite aware, he added, of the wish in some quarters, 
and in a very few the actual carrying out of the wish, of 
constant ' reservation ' for other purposes besides mere pro- 
vision for the sick. I could not take part in such a movement, 
and when it was first introduced amongst us I did my best 
to remonstrate, though in vain, unhappily. . . . But may 
I say that from my knowledge of those concerned in this 
matter I am convinced that the only eSect of excluding the 
possibiUty of permission of reservation for the sick would be 
to render extreme men indifferent to what might be said 
against their extreme proceedings, for they would say ' We 
cannot possibly be guided by such statements, when the simple 
primitive use for the sick is equally excluded together with 
this Roman use ' . . . I grieved deeply at the Report [of the 
Upper House of Convocation] on both these accounts — ^partly 
at its unconditional exclusion of what seems sometimes so 
necessary, partly because it confounded two such opposite 
practices under one condemnation. 
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To this the Bishop answered : 

My dear Canon Carter, — I did not forget all that you 
Idndly wrote to me about the Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. I did what seemed best, after praying God to 
guide me, but at the time it did not seem to have any definite 
result. I shall not forget the subject if any opening for doing 
any real good presents itself. Meanwhile I have given leave 
to the only clergyman in my diocese who wished to take it to 
the sick in his parish. . . . 

Believe me, my dear Canon Carter, 
Yours gratefully, 

Georg : H. Truron. 

During the latter part of his Cornish episcopate Bishop 
Wilkinson's voice was less often heard in Convocation. It 
must be acknowledged that his addresses there were not 
always as effective as many delivered elsewhere — not because 
the matter of them was not excellent, but because the style 
of oratory which had become habitual to him did not lend 
itself readily to such an audience. A very great prelate said 
one day to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ' The Bishop of 
Truro ought not to preach to us so much in Convocation. 
He preaches too much.' ' Yes,' answered Archbishop Benson, 
laughing, ' and he forgets that he is speaking to twenty-three 
of the hardest hearts in Christendom.' 

He sat for several years in the House of Lords, but he did 
not often speak there — ^perhaps not at all except in matters 
connected with his own diocese and cathedral. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CATHEDRAL 



Two great works will ever be monuments of Bishop Wilkinson's 
Cornish, episcopate. One of them is the Cathedral of Truro. 
It is often spoken of as being the creation of Bishop Benson, 
and certainly his devoted chaplain and successor would not 
have contested the claim. The conception was Bishop 
Benson's ; the foundation was his ; a large part was built as 
a memorial of his six years in Cornwall ; a still larger part 
was built as a memorial of him after his death. Bishop 
Wilkinson's own zeal for it was in great measure due to his 
love-loyalty to the Archbishop. Nevertheless, as a matter 
of fact, the greater part of the labour of building, furnishing, 
and endowing it — so far as it is endowed — devolved upon 
Bishop Wilkinson. The waUs of Troy were said to have risen 
to the song of Apollo ; it might truly be said that Truro 
Cathedral was built out of the prayers and sufferings of its 
second Bishop. 

Wherever he laboured — unless it were during the brief 
ministry in Windmill Street — ^Wilkinson threw himself into 
church building, enlargement, and decoration. At Seaham 
Harbour, at Bishop Auckland, he had been obliged to add to 
the church accommodation, and had done his best to make 
his churches beautiful. St. Peter's, Eaton Square, and St. 
John's, Wilton Road, testify on a noble scale to the solicitude 
which he felt for this side of ecclesiastical work before he came 
under Bishop Benson's influence. It is doubtful whether 
aesthetic interest was as strong in him as in Bishop Benson ; 
but the reUgious aspect of such work appealed to him with 
intense force. At his first visit to Truro in 1878, the choice of 
an architect had recently been made. It had already been 
settled that the Cathedral was to be a real Cathedral, and not 
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merely a magnified parish church, of the type of St. Andrew's, 
Plymouth. But by a happy coincidence, Mr. Pearson's first 
visit to the spot took place at the same time as Wilkinson's. 
Mr. Pearson was in these questions a man after Wilkinson's 
own heart. Before he would put pen to paper, or even begin 
to imagine what sort of building he should design, he made his 
Communion in the little old church of St. Mary, which had 
been assigned to the Bishop as his Cathedral by the Act which 
founded the see. Mr. Wilkinson had the opportunity of 
praying with Mr. Pearson then and there. No doubt it was 
under such influences as his that Mr. Pearson gave a memorable 
answer to some one who offered a criticism upon his design 
before he had fully worked it out. ' My business,' he said, 
' is to think what will bring people soonest to their knees.' It 
was under such influences as his that Mr. Pearson was enabled 
to design such a building as to draw from the Archbishop, 
when the choir was consecrated, the remark that it was 
' a most spiritual building.' 

He had thus been bound up with the history of the Cathe- 
dral from the beginning. He had been present at the founda- 
tion, and present at the memorable service on the Sunday 
after. While he weis stiU an Honorary Canon of Truro he 
had laboured, as far as he could, for the Cathedral Building 
Fund. He had gone ' begging ' for it in the City of London in 
company with Lord Mount Edgcumbe — ^that unfailing friend 
of aU good causes in Cornwall, and perhaps above all of the 
Cathedral. Those who heard him, as Bishop of Truro, 
pleading for it in St. Paul's Cathedral, or in St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, or St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, or Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, or the many other churches where he preached 
on behalf of it, must have felt, from his passionate intensity, 
as if, to him, the whole cause of Christianity depended upon 
the erection of ' a holy and beautiful house ' in that ' fair 
isle of the West ' — to use two phrases which he was never 
weary of repeating.i 

The story of the Cathedral has already been told in Mr. 
Donaldson's ' Bishopric of Truro,' and in part in the ' Life of 
Archbishop Benson.' Here only that portion of the story 
need be told which illustrates the character and aims of 
Bishop Wilkinson. In the year after his consecration it seemed 

' The first was taken from the collect which Bishop Benson made 
on behalf of the Cathedral. 
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as if matters were coming to a standstill. Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe, the Chairman of the Building Fund, appealed to 
the EngUsh public through the ' Times.' His letter was 
followed a few months later by one from the Bishop. In 
a generous leading article upon this letter, the ' Times ' 
appealed to ' the rich Churchman ' to aid the cause. The appeal 
to the miUionaire feU flat ; the Cathedral was not built, for the 
most part, by the rich. But it was built ; and the following 
letters may serve as examples of the truth of the saying in 
the ' Times ' that its builders had more enthusiasm than 
money : 

Having always derived much benefit from your powerful 
yet loving preaching when you were Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
I went yesterday to hear you at St. Paul's. Being much 
stirred up and touched by the little anecdotes which you gave, 
I feel I must try to do a httle more than I have done for others ; 
but having very Umited means, and my school not prospering 
in London so well as it did in Scarborough, I can only send a 
mite, which will make lol. in the five years, as it is kindly 
allowed. It is a small offering for so noble a work, but God 
will bless the effort, and I pray for the success of the structure 
naateriaUy and spiritually. 

My Lord Bishop, — . . . Being a rnember of your late 
congregation at St. Peter's and hearing your Lordship's 
appeal at St. Paul's, Wilton Place, for funds for the Cathedral 
... I have had a grait desire to help a httle towards the 
beautiful house of God. I inclose the sum of ten shilUngs and 
six Pence. I am sorry I cannot aforde to send more but 
being only a footman ... I am unable to give more but I 
trust that God may put it into the Harts of those that have 
more than I to send more monney that this good worke may 
soon be completed. 

I enclose you 5/. which I have earned by illuminating 
book-marks, &c. I wish it were more, but days are dark 
and short. . . . Considering that I am in my ninetieth year, 
I am pretty well, and often able to go to St. Peter's. 

I enclose los. for the truro C. fund, perhaps you may think 
its to large a sum for me to give but I have had some wool 
given me and I have croached a peddicoat, hoppling you wiU 
except the gift from . . . 

' The Bishop's Chalice ' is one of the most touching posses- 
sions of the Cathedral. Upon it are mounted, according to 
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the list given by Messrs. Hart and Peard, who made it, 143 
diamonds, 6 rubies, 16 emeralds, 6 amethysts, 93 turquoises, 
15 corals, 15 pearls, 5 opals, 7 carbuncles, 9 topazes, i sapphire, 
4 other stones. These have been retained, as far as possible, 
in their original settings. Beneath the foot is inscribed : 

1887. All Saints' Day. This sacred vessel is a memorial 
before God of the spirit of devotion which in these latter days 
He has quickened in the Church of England. The gold and 
' precious stones for beauty ' are the gifts of a large number 
of persons, who have severally offered that which they most 
value, for the glory of God and the service of His Holy Table. 

The Bishop had not only to raise, with the aid of many 
good helpers, the funds for the fabric — ^which by the time of 
the consecration amounted to nearly 100,000^ — ^but to provide 
also for suitable fittings. For these he determined to cast 
himself upon the women of Cornwall. 

On August 28, 1884, he held a Conference of Ladies at 
Truro. It was attended by some eighty women. The Bishop 
formed all those who were present into a General Committee, 
with Miss Sehna Thornton, daughter of the Rev. F. V. Thornton, 
Rector of South Hill and Canon of Truro, as secretary, and 
Mr. A. P. Nix as the treasurer of this fund, as he already was 
of the Building Fund. Between the members of the Com- 
mittee the whole diocese was divided up for the purpose of 
organising subscriptions. 

He desired us, says the Report which was printed for the 
Committee, to report twice a year to himself, and gave us the 
following directions to help us in carrying on our work : 

1. To form a Local Committee in the part of the diocese 
entrusted to us, composed of all classes. 

2. To let each member of the Local Committee undertake a 
district, and go to every woman in it, explaining at length 
that a great honour has been given to Cornwall — ^to build a 
House for God. 

He asked us to go to every woman in Cornwall, because he 
wished aU to have a share in this great work. He thought 
that it would be a new bond of union between them if the 
names of all so helping were preserved in a book, to be entrusted 
to his keeping. 

He pointed out that there were many ways in which help 
could be given — ^for instance : 

I. By giving some of the articles mentioned on the printed 
list. 
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2. By forming penny or sixpenny associations. 

3. By weekly or monthly subscriptions, for which a member 
of the Local Committee will call. 

Confidence in his ladies was well justified. The work went 
on vigorously, and when they met again on April 14, 1885, 
the Bishop was overflowing with gladness. 

No words that I can utter, he said, can give you the slightest 
idea of the personal thankfulness which I feel to all of you. 
. . . There has been, I believe, not one jarring note in the 
whole chorus that has been sounding through Cornwall during 
the last few months. You have worked unitedly in the 
true spirit of Christian womanhood ; quietly and unobtrusively 
you have caught the very inmost thoughts and desires of him 
to whom God has entrusted the charge of this diocese, by 
putting before the women of Cornwall the privilege of giving, 
instead of pressing them, to give beyond what they were able 
to contribute. . . . The whole work of the Cathedral from the 
beginning has been so surrounded with the signs of God's 
blessed Presence that I almost shrink from speaking on so 
solemn a theme. As the Archbishop wrote to me some weeks 
ago : ' It ought to be a very holy house ; there have been 
many signs — many signs of God's Presence and God's favour 
to it.' . . . On that strange, dark day, when scarce knowing 
what was to be the result, with many an inward anxiety 
known only to God, he who had the responsibiUty laid his 
whole being, so far as he knew, at the feet of God at that holy 
altar, and then came amongst you and told you the anxiety, 
told you the difiiculties, told you his fears for the future ; 
then the women of Cornwall, moved by God the Holy Ghost, 
gave back the response at once. As I wished you good-bye 
that afternoon at the door of the Council Chamber, I felt 
that the work was finished. Never since have I had a shadow 
of misgiving. As I said to many afterwards, I read it in 
your faces, and, thank God, my confidence has not been 
misplaced. Oh ! what will this whole work appear when 
we look back upon it from the glorious land into which the 
blessed ones have entered ? What will it appear ? What 
will all earthly pomp and glory and magnificence appear 
when compared with the glory of having been allowed to 
build, of having been allowed to furnish a holy house for 
the Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come ? 
I am obliged, dear children of God, to speak restrainedly ; 
my heart is too full for utterance. Wheresoever the history 
of Truro Cathedral is told throughout the whole world, this 
that ye, the women of Cornwall, have done, shall be told for 
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a memorial of you. God bless and give it back to you a 
hundredfold. 

He gave them on the same occEision a paper of Intercessions, 
and practical suggestions with regard to the way in which he 
wished it to be used. He taught them to pray that God would 
provide means for finishing certain parts of the Cathedral which 
at the time were not in contemplation. A serious error had 
been discovered in the estimates. Nearly 5000/. was required 
over and above what was at first thought, and in consequence 
the Clock Tower and the central Lantern had been omitted 
from the scheme. 

We must not, he said, let people think we are decei\'ing 
them by asking for a certain sum, and, when we have obtained 
it, say we want more. Therefore, when through a mistake in 
the estimates we found that more money was required, we 
immediately struck off one or two portions which we had 
hoped to finish, that we might keep faith. But they are 
really necessary parts of the building, in order to break its 
present monotonous outline, as well as for purposes of utility. 

And so he wished that these parts should be included in the 
prayers of the faithful. He wished them also to pray for the 
means of carrying on services in the Cathedral, though for a 
time he would be content with plain read service. 

Conferences and prayer meetings for the workers were held 
from time to time. As the completion of the building ap- 
proached — ^that is, of the first section, choir and transepts — 
the Bishop, aided by the Canon Missioner, the Rev. F. E. 
Carter, arranged for special services of intercession and 
thanksgiving, to prepare the minds of people for an intelligent 
and spiritual use of their Cathedral. A paper was issued 
containing suggestions for clergy and laity, as to the best way 
of spending the day on January 14, 1887, and setting forth in 
detail subjects for thanksgiving and prayer. The Bishop 
himself was present that day at the temporary cathedral, 
where, after the regular service, and a noble sermon from Mr. 
Carter, he conducted the special devotions. 

The great day came at last — November 3, 1887, The 
labour of preparation for it was incalculable, especially when 
it is remembered that every decision of a detail cost the Bishop 
a spiritual effort in prayer. The drawing up of the form of 
service to be used, the arrangements about processions and 
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precedences, the provision of preachers for the services and 
speakers for the public meetings that were to be held, the 
accommodation of the multitudes who were to be expected, 
from the Prince of Wales to the miners of Dolcoath, all de- 
manded his attention. He had no lack of skilful and willing 
assistants in these various tasks, but it was not his way to 
delegate such things blindly and to inquire no more. He 
examined every item with jealous care. 

It was a day not hkely to be forgotten in Cornwall. There 
was a perfect frenzy of the elements, as if rain and wind were 
determined to wreck the ' holy and beautiful house ' which 
awaited its consecration. But nothing availed to keep the 
people away. The Cathedral was crammed on the day itself 
by men and women, to whom places were assigned by ballot. 
For hours they sat there, before and between the services. 
Cornish women brought pasties to the door and endeavoured 
to persuade the good-natured of&cers of the Cathedral to 
deliver them to their husbands fast wedged within. The 
services were of extraordinary splendour and uplifting power. 
Through the octave, the twelve rural deaneries of the diocese 
in turns provided choirs and took possession of the building. 
The Archbishop's memorable sermon on the theme Respondete 
natalibus was perhaps even surpassed for effectiveness by that 
of the Bishop of London, Frederick Temple, who preached 
one of the noblest sermons on the conception of the Church 
that was ever preached. The aged Bishop Harold Browne of 
Winchester, a former vicar of Kenwyn, was also there, a 
stately and pathetic figure. But no figure was more noticeable, 
after aU, than that of the Diocesan himseK. Archbishop 
Benson wrote : 

The Bishop is perfect. His very spare frame and face, his 
deep olive complexion and tight drawn skin, close jet black 
hair, compressed lips, and deep, restrained, tender, devout 
eyes are a very portrait of a believer and a Bishop.' 

Those who were outside the Cathedral at the moment when 
the Bishop demanded admission remember how at the words 
' Lift up your heads, O ye gates,' the Bishop, previously 
instructed by the Archbishop, raised his pastoral staff shoulder 
high, and smote three vigorous strokes with the end of the 

' Life, vol. ii. p. 148 f. 
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shaft upon the door. The Archbishop went next day to 
inspect the three dints that he had made, and said that that 
piece of the door (it was a temporary door) ought to be cut 
out and preserved. No one who was there is Ukely to forget 
the subUmity of unaffected feeling with which the Bishop 
after blessing the various objects in the church, and last of all 
the high altar, turned and with uplifted hand uttered the 
words, ' Behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and the top 
of it reached unto heaven.' The top, for him, was not far out 
of sight. 

He wrote to the Archbishop a few days later : 

Lis Escop : Nov. 7, 1887. 

Dearest Archbishop, — All goes well. Sunday fiUed many 
of us with an awful apprehension of His Divine Majesty.' 
It seemed to come direct from Him, through the building 
itself. You know what you were to us — all and more than all 
that I had expected — and I had expected much. . . . 

God bless you, dearest Archbishop. 

To carry out his object of making the Cathedral all that 
he wished it to be to the diocese, he was obUged to invoke 
the aid of the Legislature, which was no congenial task. Mr. 
Donaldson has given, in his book on the ' Bishopric of Truro,' ^ 
a clear and excellent account of the amendments which it was 
found necessary to introduce into the Truro Chapter Act of 
1878. It was not easy to carry them through, but the Bishop 
had many friends — visible and invisible. Of the visible 
friends. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, as in everything connected 
with the Cathedral, was foremost. The Bishop wrote on 
February 8, 1887, while the Bill was being prepared : 

God is raising up many old friends to help me with 
the Cathedral BiU — ^but I think of dear Lyte's text, — ' O 
God the Lord, in Thee is my trust.' I have been analysing 
it to-day, so that the short analysis may be printed and 
sent round the Cabinet, that they may decide whether to 
help us or not. You will, I know, pray. 

He ' always felt,' as Mr. Donaldson says, ' that a special 
Providence watched over the successful passing of this Bill 
through Parliament. It was felt by him, and others, that 

' A reference to one of the Dedication prayers. 
2 Pp. 235, 275. 
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in the then condition of poUtics, and in the attitude that many 
took up in Parliament towards Church questions, it would be 
exceedingly difi&cult to carry such a Bill.' He told the ladies 
at their meeting in 1888 that he had only acted as the repre- 
sentative of all their prayers. As he was sitting in the Athen- 
aeum, in great perplexity about procedure, quite unexpectedly 
one man after another was brought to him — ^his old coUege 
friend, Mr. Pemberton, Dr. Tristram, Lord Stanhope, the 
Bishop of London, and others — ^who helped him with sugges- 
tions and advice. Lord Beauchamp in like manner made 
a good suggestion to Lord Mount Edgcumbe. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney (now Lord Courtney) befriended the cause. The 
thing all of a sudden went through. ' A very influential 
person,' he told the ladies — ^it w£is Mr. W. H. Smith — ' con- 
fessed in a simple-hearted way that, to his mind, there was 
something more than mere human influence and human power 
at work ; for he could not otherwise explain how it passed 
so smoothly and easily.' The Bishop felt the same. He and 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe had prayed together ; a thousand 
people were praying for them. ' In many a difl&cult moment," 
he said, ' in the Home Ofl&ce, in the House of Lords, in the 
library of my club, I called as Bishop upon Him with my 
mouth, and He did not cast out our prayer. " He led us forth 
by the right way." We were " at our wit's end, and He 
delivered us out of our distress." ' 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMMUNITY OF THE EPIPHANY 

The other abiding memorial of Bishop Wilkinson in Cornwall 
is the Community of the Epiphany. Of aU his works, none 
was so dear to him as this. Its beginnings went some way 
back into his London Ufe. But as time went on, as Bishop in 
Cornwall and in Scotland, he felt with ever-increasing force 
and clearness that the ' Religious Life ' is a necessary part of 
a complete Church organisation. 

He had begun to pay attention to the subject of Sisterhoods 
while he was still at Bishop Auckland ; and the visit which he 
paid to Clewer in 1865, and his intercouse with Mr. Carter in 
1867, deepened his interest in it. 

In the years between 1876 and 1880, when vicar of St. 
Peter's, Eaton Square, he felt the great need of the work of 
consecrated women in his parish. He therefore gathered 
together a band of ladies, with a view of founding a religious 
community, which he intended should be established in the 
parish of St. Peter's for the purpose of carrying on the various 
parochial and mission works. 

This is the account of its origin supplied by the Community 
itself .1 The writers continue : 

These ladies took up their residence in Hobart Place, close 
to the church of St. Peter's, in 1880 ; but finding the need of 
more quiet preparation for their future life, they went to 
Boyne Hill [near Maidenhead] in 1881, where they took 
charge of an Industrial School for committed children, in 
compliance with a request from the committee of the school, 
who were members of St. Peter's congregation. At Bo5me 
Hill they were close to AU Saints' Church, where they had the 
advantages of the daily celebration and frequent services, 

' Donaldson, Bishopric of Truro, p, 219, 
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while the vicar of St. Peter's visited them fortnightly for 
teaching and ministerial help. During this time, the constitu- 
tions and rule having been drawn up, the Community was 
established, and the Novitiate duly inaugurated. 

The firm and gentle hand which put this design in execution 
was that of Miss JuUan Warrender, daughter of Sir John 
Warrender, Bart., and his first wife, the Lady Julian, daughter 
of James, 8th Earl of Lauderdale. The Unks which bound 
Wilkinson to this elect soul had long been of a specially intimate 
and sacred nature. 

When he was enthroned at Truro a change came over 
the plans of the community. The Countess of Haddington, 
sister to Miss Warrender, wrote to him from Florence on 
January 21, 1883 : 

This call costs me something too. But I have learnt that 
a grudging sacrifice is a folly, sin, and misery. May my sister 
be to you what Madame de Chantal was to the saintly Bishop 
of Geneva, St. Francis of Sales. 

Her wish, it may well be believed, was accomplished. 
Boyne HiU was exchanged for Truro. Alverton, the beautiful 
house of Sir Phihp Protheroe Smith, was available. The 
Community took up their abode in it in July, and ' there,' 
according to the text from Chronicles inscribed over the door, 
' they dwelt with the King for His work.' On All Saints' Day, 
Sister JuUan was professed by the Bishop and installed as 
Mother, and two other novices were professed along with her. 

The Bishop explained the objects and principles of the 
Sisterhood to his first Diocesan Conference that October : 

The plan of the Sisterhood is very simple. The Bible as 
interpreted by the Prayer Book in its obvious meaning Is their 
standard. Loyal submission to their Bishop is their guiding 
principle. While it is my duty, as their Father in God, to guard 
them from aU mere idle curiosity, every detail of their Rule 
wiU be gladly shown to any who are interested in their life. 
At present they are working in the schools, visiting the sick, 
and helping, so far as they are able, all who need their assist- 
ance. The special object, however, which I hope to accom- 
plish by their instrumentality is the developing and deepening 
of women's work in the diocese. If it be God's wiU that they 
remain in Truro, and if it be God's will that their numbers 
increase, and that they succeed in winning the confidence of the 
diocese, I hope that they will be invited to stay for two or three 
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weeks at a time in our towns and villages, to strengthen the 
hands of the Church, and to render any help which they are 
able to the clergy of the parish. I hope also that women will 
be sent to the Sisterhood in order to be trained in the various 
branches of parochial work, and then go back to their homes 
better able than before to help their clergyman, better ac- 
quainted perhaps with the deeper laws of the spiritual kingdom. 

His views on the question, What constitutes a call to the 
life of a ' Sister ' ? were thus expressed in a private paper which 
he wrote in March, 1885 : 

The order of the process may be thus defined. God, having 
predestinated the soul from all eternity, reveals Himself by a 
special individual calling to the soul ; and by the attractions 
of His grace, the soul is drawn to love, to accept, and to cleave 
to the ideal thus presented to it. This call and response seem 
to constitute the vocation for a Sister's life. The call is of God ; 
the response shows itself in the individual soul by a felt inner 
desire to give up the world, having tasted of the ' expulsive 
power ' of this deeper affection — the yearning to lead a hidden 
and more undistracted Ufe of close personal service to our 
Lord. 

The realization of this life involves of necessity the three 
Renunciations implied in Obedience, Poverty, and Chastity. 
The essence and spirit of it must be : to be satisfied with the 
love of our Lord alone, to hve only as in His Presence, and for 
His approval, and so to love others for His sake as thank- 
fully to throw in one's lot with those who are bound together 
by supernatural rather than by natural ties. 

It is advisable that the call should be tested by a long 
Novitiate from three to seven years ; the limit in each par- 
ticular case being decided by the wish of the Novice herself, 
together with the sanction of the Warden and of the Mother. 
The claims of family Ufe, &c., upon any Postulant will be fuUy 
weighed by the Warden and tiie Mother, tqgether with her 
natural guardians, before she enters on her Novitiate. 

At the Profession of a Sister the three promises or vows of 
obedience, poverty, and chastity will be required ; these vows 
will be made for life, but the Bishop (before whom the Sister 
makes them) reserves to himself the power to dispense her from 
her obligations. This profession shall not be made by any 
Sister under the age of thirty years, unless in some exceptional 
case, when liberty to be professed at an earlier age may be 
granted by those in authority. ^ 

By the service of the Profession of a Sister the Church 
accepts and seals therein her previous dedication. 

T 2 
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The Bishop not only took an unfailing interest in every 
detail of the Sisters' work — the laundry for the penitents, the 
training home for young servants in Rosewin Row, the care of 
the Cathedral altar and arrangements for the cleansing and 
adorning of the sanctuary, and all else — ^but he took thought, 
at the outset, about the colour and fashion of their costume, 
and about the make of their badge with its inscription. Every 
word of their Rule was a matter of prolonged and prayerful 
consideration — especially every word which concerned their 
relation to the Diocesan (which was of the essence of his con- 
ception of their place in the Church), or which concerned the 
development and preservation in the individual Sisters of that 
evangelical freedom which is sometimes strangled by a mass of 
directions. Above all, he took immense pains about their 
common devotions. Tentatively, and not without a sense of 
the gravity of the departure, he drew up a scheme for a new 
book of Hours for the Community — ^Terce, Sext, Nones, and 
Vespers for each day of the week, except that on Sundays there 
was no provision for Sext or Nones, as it was assumed that the 
Sisters would be engaged in public worship at church. Each 
OfSce — ^they were very brief — dwelt upon some special point 
in the life of our Blessed Lord or of our relation to Him. Thus 
the subjects for Vespers were as follows : 

Sunday. — ^The Final Resurrection. 

Monday. — The Praise of God. 

Tuesday. — The Fruits of the Spirit. 

Wednesday. — Grace won for us. 

Thursday. — The Second Advent. 

Friday. — Fellowship with Christ in Surrender and Suffering. 

Saturday. — Rest in Paradise. 

The Mother Julian says : 

The sketch suggesting subjects for devotional use for each 
day in the week was drawn up and used by the Bishop for his 
own personal needs. He gave us the framework, so to speak, 
and we were to fill it in by supplying suitable Chapters, Psalms, 
Antiphons, &c. The Bishop reviewed our work with infinite 
care and finally passed it. 

It was printed in 1888, but never pubUshed. 

The Mother Jiilian adds : ' We used the book in chapel 
for a time, but thought it well, for obvious reasons, to adopt 
permanently the more universally known and more ancient 
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" Day Hours of the Church." ' The Bishop himself modestly 
described the book at a later time as ' wanting in all the force 
of the ancient liturgies.' Nevertheless it was fuU of beauty and 
tenderness. No one could fail to be the better for it who could 
rise to the use of these daily Thanksgivings, which were the 
Bishop's own : 

Terce 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, who didst raise from the dead Thy only begotten Son, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to Ught. Glory be to Thee for 
Thy redemption of the world, and for our Baptism into Him, 
in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. To 
whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be praise and dominion 
for ever. Amen. 

Sext 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, who hast given Thine only begotten Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, not only to die for us, but also to be our spiritual 
food and sustenance in the Holy Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood. All glory be to Thee for this Thine inestimable love, 
whereby we dwell in Him, and He in us, we are one with Him, 
and He with us. To whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

Nones 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, who hast shed abroad Thy love in our hearts, through 
the Holy Ghost which was given us. Glory be to Thee who 
hast given us the power to believe that Thou hast reconciled us 
unto Thyself through the death of Thy Son, that we may be 
saved by His life. We joy in Thee, O God our Father, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement ; who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 

Vespers 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, who hast called us unto Thine eternal glory by Jesus 
Christ, and hast given unto us everlasting consolation, and a 
good hope through grace. Glory be to Thee for that com- 
munion and fellowship whereby the whole family in heaven and 
earth is joined in the mystical body of Thy Son, Christ, our Lord, 
and for the love of His appearing ; who shall come at the end 
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of the world to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe. To whom, with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, be praise and dominion for ever. Amen. 

The home of the Community at Alverton became more and 
more dear to the founder. He was regularly to be seen there, 
when health and other duties permitted, on fixed days, 
ministering to the Sisters, and receiving back from them such 
refreshment as his Master received at Bethany from the sister 
of Lazarus who sat at His feet and heard His word. Upon the 
inmates of that house he could always rely to aid him at every 
step of his work in the way which he most valued ; their chapel 
was a fulcrum to all his efforts. Such letters as the following 
to various Sisters show his care for their welfare, as weU as 
much of his own life and thought. 

Lis Escop, Truro : May 17, 1883. 

My Dear Daughter in Christ,- — I received your letter 
yesterday — the day after the enthronement. . . . 

The more we keep our work to ourselves at first the better, 
till I know more of the Church feeling and sympathy of the 
laymen here. 

Sunday and Monday were terrible days — inwardly — days 
of emptying — ^but on the Tuesday the power came. The 
' Western Morning News ' gives a good account. I found it 
on Monday hopeless to write, as I had wished, a careful sermon. 
So I got some clear thoughts and resolved to trust the Blessed 
Spirit, and never in my life have I felt more strange solemn 
wonder at the thoughts and words which He was pleased to 
bring forth — I knew not how. . . 

I see already the blessing which, please God, the Sisterhood 
wiU be. Write whenever you have time and teU me all your 
plans and all about you all. I have been trying to plan to see 
you if only for an hour, but at present it seems hopeless. I 
have to run up to London for a Bishop's meeting, but every 
moment seems full. Remember me to all the Sisters, and 
believe me. 

My dear daughter in Christ, 

Always sincerely yours, 

Georg : H. Truron. 

Nov. 10, 1883. 
Perhaps I did not put it clearly — the result, it may be, of 
beginning to talk business without my Collect of Preparation. 
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But I do see it clearly — and there is no one whom I know so 
likely to help you as Mr. Carter.' And there ought to be some 
one. Of this I have no doubt ; and I know that you know 
that whatever be the help which I may be able to give — much 
or little — I am still, as always, 

Your friend and Warden, please God, 

Georg : H. Truron. 

March 3, 1884. 
Unless you see a reason against it, will you arrange that 
at certain definite times (say once a quarter) all the Sisters 
may have a rest and change for four or five days ? People will 
be raised up to receive them, or they could go to the sea — ^two 
together — ^though the former plan will give more change. God 
bless you all. 

The Trench, Tunbridge ; June 23, 1884. 
Only a hne — as it is a very crowded day. Take care really 
to cast that and each separate anxiety upon Him, and pray for 
grace to do so with faith and hope. I mean this. God can 
shield (I speak what I know) those whom we love from ever 
knowing what would pain them. Most probably this is the 
first step — as St. Peter's fall was — ^towards a new life, and she 
wiU never know that the higher life has not been the result 
of a steady progress from Baptism. So far as we give way 
deliberately to want of hope, to want of trust, we sin. You are 
not doing this, but you are tempted to do this. Be watchful. 
Have simple, helpful, and not tiring devotions. Get as much 
rest, and do as little, as possible. I am half a doctor, and I 
know you are just in the state which Satan loves — ^but God is 
stronger than Satan. Your weakness, your wounds, your pain 
aU help His work ; only do not take for granted that [aU will 
not be well. 

Oct. 9, 1885. 
Will you ask one of the Sisters to send me the daily time- 
table of the Sisterhood ? Hours of rising. Sec, in this form : 

I. Rising. 



Lights put out, 
1 The Rev. F, E. Carter. 
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and also a weekly plan (not in detail, but enough to know what 
rest each Sister has in each week, Mother included) . 

Unless I hear to the contrary I take for granted that you 
receive list of engagements, &c., for intercession every Monday. 
I must count on these prayers. God bless you all. 



Nov, rg, 1886, 

Thank you for your very interesting letter. It is delightful 
to me to hear on all sides how God is using you, and blessing 
your work. Refuse to think of yourself save as a channel, 
an arm used by Christ our Head. He is alive. He loves each 
man and woman in Egloshayle ' one by one. He died for each. 
He has sent you. He wiU use you. Do not let Satan come as 
an angel of Ught and say ' It is only humility and holy fear to 
think that I may hinder the work.' I cannot hinder it, unless 
with my will I refuse to trust Him or refuse to work for Him. 
He will do great things for you all, and will use you more and 
more, my dear Daughter in Christ. . . . 

God bless you. 

Sept, 21, 1887, 
I forgot to say how delighted I was to see the beautiful San 
Sisto, the most perfect representation of that mystery which 
ever deepens as life advances, in its right place as the first 
thought which is suggested as we enter the chapel. To me also 
it is a symbol of the ready mind with which my dear Daughters 
in Christ fulfil their Bishop's wishes. . . . 

Jan. 2, 1888. 

I saw — as I feared would be — that it was a great trial to 
you to have neither warden nor chaplain for the Epiphany, but 
God wiU give the larger hope and deeper peace as the outcome 
of the willing sacrifice, if you kneel with us all in our Holy and 
Beautiful House. You wiU remind me to celebrate in the Com- 
munity Chapel another day (d.v.). . . . You wiU remember 
about that noisy door ^ . . . . Do not, please, give a message 
from me, but ask the Sisters to get some one to see that the 
altar candles are straight. They lean too much to the East. 
And my chair (the large one with a cushion within the sacra- 
rium) ought to be quite straight, symbolic of the Heavenly 
order. How happy it is to feel that the work is in all your 
hands. 

' The parish where this Sister was then working. 
2 In the cathedral. 
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Feb. 5, 1888. 
I want to say a word to you. I have felt for long that, 
whether we know It or not in this world, there are great things 
in God's counsels linked on with the Cathedral, but that 
those who touch it have to suffer. ... I felt this strange 
mingling of pain and blessing as being in store for us on the 
night of the Diocesan Conference. I felt it so strongly that, 
contrary to my own wish, I seemed obliged to say it. Blessing 
and trial, joy and fear in anticipation ; as it was when He set 
His face to go to Jerusalem. The disciples were frightened at 
the strange expression — ^half desire, half shrinking, as it was 
with the first martyrs in Madagascar. Joy, ecstasy ; but an 
awful shrinldng from the pain. All this I said that night. In 
this dark week I have realised something of it. On this bright 
Sunday, as I look back on these six days, I want to strengthen 
you. ' The vision is yet for an appointed time ; though it 
tarry, wait for it.' How shall the justified man live ? By his 
faith. Fix your whole self on our Father and Saviour. If you 
are too weai to fix your thoughts, too weak to cHng, abide in 
Him. If the Blessed Spirit, or Satan, bring your sins to your 
mind, if you are dry and dead and feel very wicked, — still 
abide. You cannot get lower than ' Chief of Sinners,' of whom 
it is written that nothing could separate him from the love 
which Christ had for him. What it must be to our Lord to let 
us suSer I He only bears it on account of the joy which He 
foresees shall come from the chastening ; the wonderful results 
of the Father's glory here and hereafter. Be strong and of a 
good courage. 

Ever your affectionate Father in God, 

Georg : H. Truron. 

The Grand Hotel, London : May 9, 1891. 
My dear Daughter in Christ, — I have nothing special to 
say. . . . 

But as I think of you aU — and as the Home and the Chapel 
and the room in which we have had so many happy hours rise 
before me, I know what it all costs you ^ — and so I write a short 
' God Bless you.' 

From the day in which you first began to work with me you 
have never cost me a moment's anxiety, you have helped, and 
cheered, and gladdened me, and been, under God, the means 
of giving me happiness greater than I can express in words. 
God bless you. 

Ever your affectionate Father in God, 

Georg : H. Truron. 

My love to aU the Sisters and the dear Chaplain. 
' His leaving Truro. 
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It will perhaps be suitable to give at this point, though 
out of the chronological order, proofs that the founder's love 
for the Community, and for the individual Sisters, did not end 
when he ceased to be Bishop of Truro and their visitor. 

Govemment House, Cape Town : Sept. 28, 1892. 

I was very thankful for your letter telling me aU the details 
of the work. How cheering they all sound ! The work of the 
hospital at St. Agnes, the 200^. gift of Mr. Edwards,' &c. I 
am selfishly sorry about the London hospital being abandoned ; 
but my judgment endorses your decision. I am so glad Mrs. 
Benson has been with you, I hke to hear of your having visits 

of that kind. Thank you for telling me about 's marriage ; 

may God bless him, and help them both to help each other. 

There is so much to tell you about Grahamstown and this 
Diocese that I must look forward to your being in London soon 
after my return. It seems ahnost impossible to write it all. 
God has been pleased to use me in very many ways, which it is 
impossible for me to ignore — privately and publicly — in answer 
to aU your prayers ; but you can understand the other side 
better than most. 

This is really unworthy of the name of a letter, but I could 
not let the post go without a letter from myself. 

34 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. : Oct. 29, 1892. 
Thank you, dearest Daughter in Christ, for your letter. My 
spirit seemed all yesterday with you all in the chapel at Boyne 
HiU, and I seemed again to be expounding the Psahns of the 
day to you all, and dear Sister May seemed to be sitting before 
me taking notes, and yet not there, but at my side with the 
spirits and souls of the righteous. 

1 have been for the last few days, with great happiness, 
using the book of of&ces which we drew up together. Thank 
God the past is not really gone, for we are in Him who is the 
same yesterday, and to-day and for ever. 

God bless you all. A special message please to dear Sister 
Maria." 

March 16, 1896. 
The girls have thanked you for the flowers and told you all 
our news, but I wanted to add how much I have valued them, 

' Mr. Passmore Edwards had given this sum for a Convalescent 
Home at St. Agnes. 

2 Who was then dying. 
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not only for their own sake and for the kind thought which 
prompted you to send them, but for the inner happiness which 
they brought to me. They seem to speak of all the blessing 
which God gave me in allowing me to found the Community. 
As I looked at them I seemed to see some of the Sisters caring 
for the lovely chapel, others at the laundry — among the sick 
and suffering — yourself, dear Daughter in Christ, fiUing up the 
unseen life of suffering, and dear Sister May and Maria resting 
in Paradise. God Bless you all one by one. 

KUllechassie, Aberfeldy : Sept. 12, 1896, 
I pray God to guide you about a chaplain. . . . 
It is vital that we should have some one Uke Canon Body — 
with a foundation deeply laid in a personal evangelical experi- 
ence. Of course the Church superstructure is vital, but with- 
out a personal foundation he would guide the Sisters into an 
extemalism 

' Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly nuU.' 

Erigmore, Birnam, N.B. : Dec. rSge. 

... I do not like what I hear of you — yourself I mean. 
The poor body is a difficulty, is it not ? Did I ever tell you 
how old Lady Abercromby said to Cara : ' I expect that a great 
many pray for our Vicar's soul, so I pray for his poor body, that 
he may sleep, &c.' God bless you, dearest daughter in Christ. 
Do not go beyond the day. Some day people will be living as 
usual, and those who are ready will see an angel come to say 
that the Lord is being manifested, and they will be borne to 
meet Him. Oh, wondrous vision — really to see Christ and tell 
Him all the failures and sins, and all His unconquerable love. 

P.S. — So thankful to hear since writing that chaplain is 
secured. 

1897. 

. . . [When God for His Blessed] Son's sake allows us to 
join the Blessed ones who have gone before, I wonder whether 
we shall be allowed to see all our dreams for the Sisterhood 
fulfilled — ApostoUc order and entire freedom combined — real 
mission work done by the Sisters in poor Cornwall with all its 
needs — a branch house in Durham and St. Andrews — repre- 
sentatives of the Community in some part of the Foreign 
Mission Field, &c., &c. 

You wiU be beginning now by prayer to prepare the way for 
our Lambeth Conference. And you will learn something of the 
mystery of life, and be able to reproduce the struggles of the 
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early Church, as you listen to the dying wail at the poor Ar- 
menians (did I send you our Episcopal Pastoral and prayers ?), 
and you will ask God, with thanksgiving, to help me about my 
Cathedral. It needs so much, and yet it was impossible, with 
two large appeals for thousands, to beg for what would be 
counted luxury ; so we could only pray and wait and silently 
gather a few hundreds— and this is now done, and I have 
written to consult Mr. Pearson, the architect. ' With men it 
is impossible, but with God all^things are possible.' He can 
give what is still needed. 

St. Mary's Tower, Blmam, N.B. : May 9, 1894. 
. . . Confession is a blessed means of grace. Guidance 
after Confession is a very great help. But we turn the things 
which should have been for our health into a snare, if we 
allow any human being, however holy, to free us of our re- 
sponsibihty as individuals standing in the presence of God. It 
is better even to make mistakes rather than to abnegate our 
freedom. You and you alone can finally decide. I can only 
give you help by way of suggestion and continued prayer for 
you. Are you securing, in obedience to God's will, one day in 
seven as a day of rest ? Do you spend it in such a way as to 
give you real refreshment ? Do you get proper rest by night 
for sleep ? by day for rest of brain ? One special danger, as it 
seemed to me, to which you were liable was overstrain. God 
may allow masses of work to be put in our way as part of our 
education — but He trusts us to pause, to consider, to review 
our past experience, to recognise humbly the law of Umitation 
by which our Lord was governed — and then, to decide how 
much you will do, how much you will leave undone. Much 
work has to be left untouched by every child of God. If we 
overtax our powers we go on with a glorious experience for a 
time ; then comes depression, sense of sin, &c., instead of joy, 
peace, hope (you remember that interesting book of Canon 
Newbolt's on the ' Fruit of the Spirit ') . 

May 13, 1896. 
I must send you a word to assure you of my prayers and 
sympathy. It is so difficult to say Amen in detail, though we 
have, with aU our hearts, surrendered body, soul, and spirit to 
Him who gave up all for us. With our will we do give up every- 
thing, but when the one who is more to us than all else on earth 
is taken away, the blank is very real and very dark, and our 
Lord does not expect us not to feel the trial. He was never 
ashamed of tears in sympathy with those who mourned, and 
His nature remains the same, unchanging in its tender detailed 
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love. God bless you, my child, and reveal to you the World 
Unseen, that you may in heart and mind thither ascend and 
with Him continually dwell. 

Atlienseuni Club, Pall Mall, S.W. : Feb. 13, 1897. 

I cannot tell you how thankful I am to God for giving you 
the desire to help our work,' and to yourself for responding to 
His call and giving us this generous help. As it was in Truro, 
so it is in Perth ; the idea of the Bible, to make the Temple of 
the Lord magnifical, is as yet hardly realised even by the most 
earnest. Common painted deal is felt to be good enough for 
God's House by those even whose taste makes everything in 
their own homes good and beautiful. I am obliged, therefore, 
to trust God for the thousands which we need, and it is a 
great joy to feel that He is answering our prayers, and that the 
answer comes to me through you, my dear Daughter in,Christ, 
to whom I have been so closely linked these many years. God 
give it back a hundredfold to you in all spiritual blessing. 

Pitfour, Glencarse, Perthshire, N.B. : Jan. 5. 1903. 

... So far as I understand your letter, you have no mis- 
givings as to the reality of the call which you have received, and 
so far as I understand your letter you seem to have all the signs 
of a real vocation. The only thing which I should like to press 

upon you, dear , is that you should regard your future as 

quite open till the time of your novitiate is over, It is not that 
I have any doubt, as I have said, about your call, but you never 
really know the meaning of the life tiU your lot has been cast 
in with the other novices. Offer yourself simply to our Lord. 
Tell Him that you believe that He has called you, but that you 
are quite willing, yea more than willing, during the period of 
your novitiate, to receive any fresh guidance which He may 
wish to give you. God bless you, — dear — . You will tell me 
when the day is fixed that we may remember you. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. ; Nov. 7, 1902. 
My Dear Daughter in Christ, — It is difficult to answer 
your letter. So far as I remember, after we were led to Truro, 
my dream was that we should become a,' great Diocesan Sister- 
hood, Umiting ourselves to the diocese but doing in it all the 
work which Mother Julian sketched out, and giving help to 
every soul which needed help from whatever part of the world 

> At Perth. 
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it came. But — as you and dear Mother Julian know — it was 
always my idea not to limit God's working by any precon- 
ceived and human ideas, but to be led by God, as the years 
rolled by, to do His will in His way and at His own time. I 
should take counsel with the Warden and the Chapter, and 
decide as to the future as God might seem to lead you. I must 
not end my letter without saying how touched I am at the 
way in which you all think of your founder's wishes and try 
to carry out his plans. 
God bless you. 

Affectionately yours, 

George St. Andrews. 



CHAPTER IX 

ILLNESS AND RESIGNATION 

Cornwall had laid a powerful hold upon the Bishop's heart. 
Besides the personal attachments that he had formed, and the 
spiritual ties that bound him to the Cathedral and the Sister- 
hood and numberless other places and institutions, the country 
itself fascinated him. His beautiful home. Lis Escop, lying 
among its trees high up above the town, and commanding 
a delightful view of the Cathedral and the creek beyond, had 
become very dear to him. He loved to ride along the lanes 
of Idless and Boscalla, and, above all, to walk on the upland 
road towards Perranporth, where he could catch the fresh 
air from the Atlantic. 

Attempts to dislodge Bishop Wilkinson from Cornwall were 
not altogether wanting. At the end of 1885, Lord SaUsbury 
offered him the see of Manchester, vacant by the death of 
Bishop Eraser. There was, however, no great difficulty in 
determining the answer, and, to the joy of Cornish people at 
large, the Bishop dechned. 

He wrote to Mr. Green, whose prayers for guidance he had 
asked : 

Lis Escop, Truro : Jan, 2, 1886. 
You, who know me, can imagine what a charm those 
thousands and tens of thousands in Manchester have for me. 
But I took advice from those whose judgment is universally 
acknowledged, and who, though hving far away from Cornwall, 
are well acquainted with it. They coniirmed my own opinion 
that just now there ought not to be any change in the man 
to whom the care and steering {cura et gubernatio) of our 
Lord's Church has been entrusted. 

To his eldest daughter, away at Cimiez, he wrote that when 
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he felt that he was to go, ' there seemed to go up and down 
the garden a sort of spirit like Cornwall in tears,' pleading with 
him. When the question was settled he wrote : 

I am thankful it was ofiered me. It seemed like our Lord 
telling me my work had not been a failure. And I am thankful 
that both the Truro papers said that I should not be actuated 
in my decision by anything but a sense of duty. But I am 
afraid of dwelling on these things, because the more you dwell 
on what the world gives of approval, the more you are in its 
power when it blames you. . . . 

How I rejoiced, as I looked at the dear little home from the 
train, that I was not leaving it for ever. How sad it would 
have been if you had never gone again to it, for we should have 
had to move at once. Dear Truro, how I love it and thank 
my God for it I . . . On earth, the habitation which I love 
is my own Cornwall. 

But what offers of promotion could not do, ill-health at 
last effected. The Bishop, in spite of his vigour, had never 
been really robust. He had had more than one severe illness. 
His lungs had been attacked, and other organs threatened. 
He would sometimes say with a rather sad smile that ' black 
and yellow ' was not a cheerful complexion to have. The 
cUmate of Cornwall, deeply as he loved his diocese, told heavily 
upon him. Then upon his susceptible physical organism 
came the strain of work which, both in amount and in intensity, 
was overwhelming. His own retrospect of the earUer stage 
of his illness — written, it must be acknowledged, at a time 
when he was no fair judge of himself — ^was to this effect : 

As far as I know, I was working on old materials and not 
feeding mind. So ready for overstrain, fussy and anxious. 
Then came Cathedral, Diocesan Conference, Ordination, 
anxiety about Cathedral Bill. Break ; Hy^res, &c. ; no real 
food to keep mind satisfied. . . . The rush up and down 
[from the Trench, near Tunbridge] for Lambeth Conference. 
That terrible consultation with Sir A. Clark and Freeman. . . . 
All the rushing days. Was it all physical or spiritual? or 
both ? Then that terrible time abroad. . . . Those months 
in London. Why all those mistakes, when Swain had ordered 
me away ? . . . Was it illness which made me so dead and 
spiritless, or was it spiritual death ? ^ 

Whatever may have been the contributing and secondary 

1 Diary, May 1889, 
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causes, the chief cause, it seems safe to say, was that he had 
for many years, and especially since 1877, been living at such 
high spiritual pressure, that at last the exhausted powers 
failed. God, in His mysterious providence, allowed to fall 
upon him a kind of suffering which none but saints can experi- 
ence. In proportion to the joy and strength which has been 
derived from an almost unrestricted communion with God, 
is the dismay and horror which ensues when the communion 
is, for no assignable reason, and for an unaccountably long 
time, interrupted. Only those who can say with truth ' Thou 
art my God even from my mother's womb,' know the bitter- 
ness of the cry ' My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me." 

In February, 1 888, there came a ' strange coUapse. A. Clark's 
H^rn words — "Sensations versus facts" — "more rest, 
more rest, — resign." ' As soon as arrangements could be 
made, he went abroad, to Hy6res, to Bordighera (where he 
saw much of Mr. George Macdonald, and was greatly im- 
pressed), to Cannes, to the Itahan lakes. The diocese was 
left in the charge of his Commissary, Bishop Speechly, whose 
wisdom and strength and dignity did as much £is could be done 
to compensate the diocese for the absence of its own pastor. 

By the month of June he was better, and returned to 
England for the Lambeth Conference. This is how he 
attempted to read the lessons of the last months : 

Strange teaching. Like Joseph, He ' spake roughly ' 
(Gen. xlii. 7, saw — ^knew his brethren — spake roughly). I 
might say to my Lord, the risen Lord, to whom I am married, 
' Surely a bridegroom of blood art Thou to me [Ex. iv. 25].' 
He whose true heart with eternal love rejoiceth over me, as a 
Bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride (Is. Ixii. 5), He, the Lord 
my G«d, in the midst of us, a mighty one who will save (Zeph. 
iii. 17), He who rejoices over me with joy. He who is silent, who 
rests over me with love. He who joys over me with singing — 
His face hidden and I troubled (Ps. xxx. 7). God and Christ 
are one ; the Godhead is revealed really in Christ ; and yet 
all that side of love — Husband, Bridegroom, — all my member- 
ship with my Lord, all the blessed comfort of Holy Spirit — 
seemed veiled. I knew it was there, but it was not realised. 

I see HE has felt it — ' My heart throbbeth ; My strength 
faileth Me ; as for the Ught of Mine eyes, it is gone from Me ' 
(Ps. xxxviii. 10) . He who was reckoned with transgressors. He 
who was made a curse for us, bore the sinner's curse, — No rest, 
trembUng heart, faihng of eyes, pining of soul, life hanging 
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in doubt before us, fearing day and night (Deut. xxviii. 66) — 
no assurance of life bodily, mental, spiritual, heavenly (would 
God it were morning — ^would God it were evening) .... 

There it stands like a granite rock, like the cold Alps — and 
I felt it to be so hard, especially at that time. I cannot explain 
it. ' The secret things belong to the Lord our God ' ; the 
things that are revealed, as this has been revealed, alone 
belong to me, that I may do all the works ^ of this law. God 
must reign. It is lawful for Him to do what He will with His 
own 2 (Deut. xxxii. 5). 'Ascribe greatness unto our God,' 
Terrible things in that whole chapter to assert His omnipotence, 
yet mingled with such tender pleading. For good and evil, 
masterful dealing. Because He willed. He chose (Rom. viii. 
28) ; He had mercy as He willed ; He hardened as He willed 
(ix. 15, 18). . . . 

He must reign, Satan may whisper ' tyrant — austere — 
despotic ' ; but the Divine Wisdom is justified of all His 
children. PFe know in whom we have believed. . . . We under 
Gospel can provoke Him to plague us with divers diseases and 
sundry kinds of death ; but when we have done nothing 
specially wrong. He, if He will, may manifest His power 
(' whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He ') — manifest it 
in ways that are very terrible. . . . 

Hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Like a wife to 
her husband, we must iv fi<rvxi.a ' learn iv nao-^ virorayfi ^ — ^like 
children, submit to Father of spirits (Heb. xii. 9). That text 
burnt in in September, 1877, must again be felt in all its awful 
meaning. O Holy Ghost, my soul inspire — ^with strong breath 
of firm, God-inspired resolve. 

He took a quiet part that summer in the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and sat on the Committee appointed by the Conference 
to deal with the subject of Purity. 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury 

The Trench, Tunbridge : July 17, 1888. 
Thank you, dearest Archbishop, for your letter in regard of 
Purity Report. It reached me in good time, and was very 
helpful. We gave both morning and afternoon to the work, 
and made, I hope, real progress, but it is very difficult. It 
was a happy day — ^happy to see the Church House all full of 

1 So he wrote it ; in Deut. xxix. 29 It is ' words.' 

2 He had been reading with strong approval Dr. (now Bishop) 
Moule's Thoughts on Christian Sanctity about being a ' Uving chattel ' 
of Christ, 

» In silence, * With all subjection (i Tim. 11. 11). 
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busy Bishops sitting on different committees — ^happy, as we 
seemed to realise God's Presence with His Church. Whenever 
we came to a difficult point, we stopped, knelt down for two or 
three minutes, and then said a short prayer or collect together. 
It was very blessed. 

Ever lovingly, 

Georg: H. Truron. 

He was obliged to go abroad again directly after the Con- 
ference, without returning to his diocese. It was not tiU the end 
of September that he recrossed the Tamar. ' The most notice- 
able fact in connexion with the Truro Diocesan Conference,' 
said the ' Western Morning News ' in October, ' was the 
attendance of the Bishop after his illness.' The Conference, 
on a motion proposed in delicate and admirable terms by 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, passed a resolution of thankfulness 
for his return. It was, as the paper said, ' a pathetic reply ' 
which the Bishop made, ' full of the deep spiritual tone which 
characterises all his utterances.' He said that he would try 
to return the welcome which had been given him ' by a more 
earnest attention to the work ' which God had given him to 
do in Cornwall. 

Alas, it was for no long time that he was allowed to try. 
Although there were times of refreshing, when he could write, 
' Friday, day of marvels, bright power : each word of Gospel 
(St. Thomas) as HoUand read it, the Ught breaking ' ; there 
were others when he sadly wrote ' All Thy waves and storms 
are gone over me. Waves — storms.' The waves and storms 
came in truth early in i88g. At the end of January he felt 
almost as if hope were extinct. He struggled manfuUy to do 
his duty in the gatherings of Bishops, as well as in Cornwall 
itself, but found himself powerless. Things went wrong, as 
he thought, and he was unable to stem the tide. 

In March he wrote to the Archbishop — ^he would not have 
written in the same way to any one else — ^to say that he was 
sorely perplexed ; that so far as he could see, the whole 
spiritual life had got wrong ; that the strain of every spiritual 
act was almost too great to endure ; that the spiritual insight 
was gone and he was making continual mistakes ; and that the 
only course seemed to be to resign. 

The Archbishop would not hear of resignation. In the 
middle of May the Bishop was sent abroad again — ^to the 
Italian lakes, the Engadine, Florence ; then by sea from 

u 2 
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Venice to Egypt, up the Nile. His companions in the long 
absence were his eldest and his youngest daughters, and Miss 
Gooch, half-sister to his former chaplain Mr. Lyte, and, for 
the greater part of the time, Mr. Scott Holland. What 
he would have done without them — ^their watchful, reverent 
sympathy, their strong and cheerful courage, no one can tell. 
The merry spirits of the little girl, in particular, helped to 
sustain the whole party. And they needed to be sustained. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the misery which it pleased 
God to suffer His faithful minister to pass through. There 
were, no doubt, intervals of relief. But dreary day, as a rule, 
followed dreary day. It was something like a miracle that 
any soul could bear up against it so long. 

Contrary to his own wish, against the advice of his friends, 
in obedience only to the doctors, he returned to Truro on 
May 3, i8go. After the miserable Easter at Rome, all who 
had seen him were convinced that there was nothing for it 
but resignation. He came back to England with the firm 
intention of resigning. But the doctors insisted upon his 
giving the work another trial. In spite of all remonstrances 
from men like Mr. Holland, who knew what the effort would 
cost, they saidfthat he must go back. 

"He 3delded. He struggled through three months of work — 
made the harder for him because it was judged best that he 
should no longer have the assistance of the tenderly loving 
son who had been acting as his chaplain since the death of 
Mr. Ljrte. Not a word of complaint or impatience ever passed 
his lips, though every decision was a torture to him. His 
nerves, from sleeplessness, were strung almost beyond en- 
durance, but no one — servant, chaplain, visitor, or anyone 
else — ever saw him anything but the restrained, gentle, 
courteous man that he had always been. Burdened unspeak- 
ably by the thought that he was left to act without the help 
of Divine grace, he did the duties of his office with his accus- 
tomed punctuality and calmness of demeanour. 

Ernest Wilberforce, Bishop of Newcastle, came to his 
assistance. Giving up all his own engagements he devoted 
himself to Ughtening his friend's weary load, going about with 
him through the diocese, and speaking for him at meetings 
with an eloquence enhanced by affectionate compassion. 

For a time things went pretty well. The Bishop of Truro 
wrote : 
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To the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Lis Escop : July 18, 1890. 
... I know how glad you and Mrs. Benson will be that, 
thank God, I am quite well (in every way) and working happily 
about nine hours a day. I still feel that the long three years 
were the judgment of a Holy and Merciful Father for inner 
carelessness — but that He has forgiven it all and taken me 
afresh into His glorious service. And what do I not owe to 
you, my dearest elder Brother, and to Mrs. Benson ? May 
our Lord give it back a hundredfold. 

But the sky soon grew black again. He went on a tour of 
visits, accompanied only by a chaplain, in August and Sep- 
tember — ^to Bishop Westcott at Auckland Castle, to Mr. R. T. N. 
Speir at Culdees, to Sir Archibald Campbell's shooting lodge at 
Glenshee. Little knowing what the place was to be to him in 
happier days, he paid a visit, under intense gloom, to the 
cathedral at Perth. He went to Lord Haddington's place 
near Dunbar. It was a distraction to see friends, to ride 
in beautiful country, to be made much of ; but the darkness 
was not dispelled. It was a time of great losses — Cardinal 
Newman died while he was at Glenshee ; he attended Dr. 
Liddon's funeral on the way back to Cornwall. Once more 
the Diocesan Conference, through Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 
as its exponent, welcomed him to his place and work ; once 
more he addressed it with something of his old force, and, 
in some of his utterances, with more than his wonted humour. 
But when the next spring came round it was evident that he 
could hold out no longer. 

On April 14, 1891, he pubMshed a letter to the diocese 
announcing that he was about to resign. It ran : 

My dear People, — A year has almost elapsed since I 
returned to Cornwall, during which, under the strongest medical 
advice, I have tried to do the work entrusted to me. Circum- 
stances have now obliged me once more to consider carefully 
my relation with the diocese and to seek God's guidance for 
the future. I have consulted the most eminent physicians, 
and have satisfied myself that, to the best of their judgment, 
it is not possible for me at present to properly discharge the 
great responsibilities which attach to its administration. More- 
over, while confident that, please God, my health will be com- 
pletely restored, they are unable to say how soon this re- 
covery is likely to be accomplished. Remembering, therefore, 
how long I have been obliged to tax your patience, I have 
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come to the conclusion that I ought no longer to attempt a 
work with which I am not able really to grapple, and have 
placed my resignation in the hands of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. For all your unfailing affection, your generous trust, 
your ever ready co-operation, I thank you with all my heart. 
You need no words of mine to assure you what it costs me to 
part from you, to sever the sacred tie which binds a Bishop to 
his diocese, and no longer to be allowed to lead the Church in 
Cornwall on to that great future which, I am convinced, is 
reserved for her. 

God bless you, my dear people. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Georg: H. Truron. 

The letter was received by the Church of Cornwall as a 
whole with something like consternation. 

The sight of such troubles, borne with such hum i lity, such 
patience, such dignity, had only drawn true friends closer 
to the Bishop, in reverence and wonder. Mr. Holland's 
loyalty to him, in particular, was an indescribable solace to the 
sufferer at the time, and the cause of undying gratitude after- 
yvards. He interviewed doctors ; he went backwards and 
forwards between Truro and London ; he was with him through 
all the crisis of the resignation, and for weeks after, ministering 
such aid as only a man of his powers_and spiritual discernment 
could supply. 

It would be impossible to recall here the expressions of 
sorrow which were uttered on every side when the Bishop's 
resignation was made known. One such expression must 
stand for all, and that not in fuh. Preaching in the cathedral 
on the Sunday evening after, Mr. Bourke, the Subdean, took 
for his text the words ' Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.' He said : 

Who can teU what the Bishop has been to Cornwall ? How 
he has touched just what is best in the hearts of men and 
women, and wakened that, and called it forth to life and 
energy and sacrifice — ^how by his own intense conviction he 
has penetrated to the secret places of others' souls, and wrought 
conviction there — ^how he has rolled away the reproach of an 
effete Church, and a creed that has lost its youth — how he 
brought the great unseen realities out of the distant cloud- 
land, and made them near and clear and vivid to the eyes of 
men — ^how he has taught them to beUeve in prayer as a living 
power to-day, and the Holy Spirit as working in His might 
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to-day — ^how he has borne down opposition, and swept away 
suspicions and jealousies, and set the mutually distrustful at 
one again, by the simple force of transparent love. 1 ■ . 

And why has this sacrifice been made ? . . . 

He might have gone through the routine of Episcopal 
duties ; he might, with assistance for the rougher work, have 
given official sanction to the conduct of affairs ; he might 
have administered the diocese respectably, without overtax- 
ing his strength. But such was not his conception of the office 
and work of a Bishop in the Church of God. Such was not 
his interpretation of the charge given at his consecration, to 
' hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the broken, bring 
again the outcast, seek the lost.' He would not, he could not, 
stand outside any work which, as Bishop, he undertook. He 
threw himself into it, his whole self, with all his great powers 
of S5nnpathy and affection and spiritual insight. He would 
not touch the burden of any of his people with just the tip of 
his finger ; his ideal of Episcopal life would not suffer him to 
rest satisfied with anything short of bearing their burdens, 
entering into their feeUngs, aching under their grievances, 
smarting under their wrongs, sharing their distresses and 
anxieties. The man as well as the office was in aU that he said 
and did, the heart as well as the tongue and the hand. No 
wonder that the drain upon his strength was severe and 
incessant. 

And as it was the height of his ideal, which thus allowed 
him no rest, but strained body and mind, heart and soul, to 
the utmost, it is the same which has now induced him to 
wrench himself away from the work which he loves, since he 
feels that God has denied him at present the power to grapple 
with it. 

He left the home of so many hopes, and joys, and sorrows 
on May 8, the morrow of Ascension Day. The day before he 
left he wrote a farewell letter to the diocese, in which he gave 
them this simple charge : 

Dearly beloved, hold fast, I beseech you, the Faith once 
delivered to the saints. As members of Christ and children of 
God, be satisfied with no merely external improvement, with 
nothing short of an entire consecration of your whole being to 
Christ your King. Be watchful about your prayers and quiet 
hours of communion with God. Read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest His Holy Word. Train up your children to 
value aright and to look forward to receiving the great gift of 
Confirmation. Prepare reverently and go regularly to the 
Holy Communion. Thank God continually that of His tender 
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love He has given His only Son Jesus Christ to sufier death 
upon the Cross, and that His precious Blood does indeed cleanse 
from all-sin. Never speak or think Ughtly of sin. Be sure that 
whatever Satan may whisper to the contrary, every sin, great 
and small, will surely find you out. Rejoice always, as tiiose 
who are partakers of a priceless heritage, whose hearts have 
been fired with a divine hope of a glorious future. Love from 
the heart fervently all who are called by the name of 
Christ. 

Help by your prayers and alms, and personal self-denying 
work, the increeise of Christ's Church at home and abroad. . . . 

God bless you, my dear people. Pray for us, as we shall 
ever pray for you. 

The number of beautiful and helpful letters that he received 
on his resignation was of course very great. Only one is 
here given. The Archbishop of Canterbury wrote : 

Lambeth Palace, S.E. : April i6, 1891. 

Dearest Bishop, — Your sad pair of letters was my greet- 
ing on reaching this old home this morning and it was the 
climax to all I have been fearing and shaping this nine days. 
And yet the Lamb is King. Gentleness and sufEering reign. 

The Master is leading you through very deep waters — ^but 
then, dearest Bishop, you always, when you were well, prayed, 
hoped, and strove that He should lead you whithersoever He 
would. 

He has taken many of us through waters we were obliged 
' to swim in ' — ^but none has He led as He has you. You have 
shown Him that you keep back nothing from Him, not even 
the Crook and Keys He gave you. 'Avepeivrfra ra ^adrj • — we 
none of us know what He is about ; but something very great 
and holy. And now you will go gently forward from day to 
day, step by step — and we shall see. All feel the greatness of 
the step and manner of taking it. Friends, laymen, priests. 
Chapter, strangers — all are sure that you could not, without 
being guided, so move onward — for, be sure, onward it is, not 
backward. 

Nothing is done until you send me ... a formal docu- 
ment. It will state the date on which you wish to resign. I 
accept it from that date. How full of pain are those hard 
words ; but He wiU temper them. We have no strength to 
gain from them but by the sight of your firm walking ; but you 
have to go from strength to strength by the door of aa-Oivem " 

1 Unsearchable are the depths. 2 Weakness. 
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which He opens. Alas for my poor words — but you can fill 
them with meaning, and will ' add thereto many like words ' 
of much more worth. 

Your constant lover and true servant, 

Edw. Cantuar. 

Archdeacon Bourke writes about this period : 

I never knew the Bishop in full possession of his powers 
until after his visit to Africa in 1892. The shadow of a great 
depression was already upon him in 1889 when I went to 
Truro. He was away from the diocese for many months at 
a time under medical order ; and though there were passing 
gleams of improvement, there was no real recovery. Although 
prayer and sympathy and spiritual counsel seemed to come 
natural to him, the effort to bear the burden of episcopal work 
and anxiety was manifestly a painful strain upon his powers. 

I may mention in passing that one strongly-marked element 
in his view of the spiritual world — besides all that intense and 
instinctive reliance upon God, which always shone out from 
him — ^was his vivid perception of the personality and antagon- 
ism of the devil, not only as tempting individuals, but as 
thwarting and hindering the good attempts and good works 
of the Church. I do not remember any one speaking so un- 
hesitatingly about this malign power of opposition as a thing 
to be obviously reckoned upon. And I have Uttle doubt that 
this strong conviction of an outside agent at work saved him 
from being utterly crushed by obstacles, failures, and scandals, 
in the work and the personnel of the Church. 

He endeavoured still to master every detail connected with 
the cathedral and its services, and to recover the ground lost 
during his absences ; but continuous exertion plainly over- 
taxed him. His utterances, even on such an occasion as the 
prizegiving at the High School, were tinged with a sombre 
melancholy. 

In spite of this distressing condition, he was able to summon 
his forces for such an occasion as a Confirmation, or the Address 
at the Diocesan Conference, or the formation of the society of 
Mission Clergy, when he spoke with deep impressiveness, and 
nothing ever interfered with his kindness and sympathy in 
thought and word and deed. 

After his resignation, when the expedition to South Africa 
was determined upon, the depression, I suppose, was at its 
worst, aggravated by insomnia. On board ship nothing 
seemed to amuse or distract him. The change in the way of 
life, the novelty of sights and sounds, the incidents of passing 
birds or fish or ships, all failed to dispel the gloom. He made 
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heroic efforts to interest himself in the passengers and the 
officers, their stories and their sports. But the woebegone 
face made the efforts pathetic. Deep pity was felt for him, as 
evidently a broken man. Almost all his powers seemed 
affected. He appeared quite incapable of writing a letter or 
even a telegram. Some papers with regard to Natal difS- 
culties, which the Archbishop had entrusted to him, with the 
idea that he might do something to adjust matters there, he 
took out once or twice, but never was able to master. 

He would not conduct the Sunday Saloon Service, but he 
celebrated in the music-room, and said Matins with me daily 
at a fixed hour, selecting one or two collects to be added to 
the Office. He got into spiritual touch with two Irish Jesuit 
Fathers, and with a young Presbyterian Minister on his way 
to Lovedale, and, I think, prayed with them. He got to know 
about the prospects of one or two young men, and, with that 
curious persistency of practical sagacity which never quite 
deserted him, pushed their interests successfully when he got 
to Cape Town. On the last night of the voyage, after dinner, 
he pulled himself together to propose the Captain's health in 
a hearty and genial speech. 

At the Cape nothing could exceed the kindness and thought- 
fulness of Sir Henry and Lady Loch and of Bishop and Mrs. 
Jones, by whom we were entertained. But the clouds did not 
disappear, and the hopes that he would preach or speak were 
disappointed here, as afterwards at Grahamstown. 

On looking back over it all, I was struck by his wonderful 
and touching patience and stillness under the Hand of God. 

Altogether it would have struck any one, except perhaps 
a far-seeing mental specialist, that this was a case of complete 
breakdown — no temporary prostration, but a permanent 
shattering and final wreck of almost every power. No one 
could have believed that a man in such a condition had fifteen 
years of grand and strenuous work before him. I mention all 
this in order to reinforce your own recollections of the depth of 
misery to which he had sunk, and of the marvel, the miracle, 
of his resurrection from it by the Grace of God. 

One thing I should like to add, because I notice that in 
some accounts of the Bishop it is stated or implied that Corn- 
wall ruined his health. I quite remember Sir Andrew Clark 
telling me that he had used what influence he had to get him 
to Truro, and out of London, because he considered him so 
broken by St. Peter's work. TThat was what he said in effect, 
though I do not recall the exact words. 

Ttie Bishop's extraordinary exertion before the opening 
of the Cathedral must have been the flaming up of a lamp that 
was nearly exhausted, especially those wonderful gatherings in 
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connexion with, the women's work for the internal fittings, 
which are said to have combined the atmosphere of a Spiritual 
Retreat with the most practical and successful money-getting. 

The Archdeacon adds : 

I have seen the Bishop since, in the full light of day, vigor- 
ous, alert, resourceful, with a keen insight into men and 
character, a wide outlook, a resolute hopefulness, a statesman- 
like weighing of measures and proposals and possibilities and 
risks, an almost unique power of impressing hearts and making 
them tingle with a sense of the nearness of God, and the 
sacredness and glory of work for Him-^aU this especially in 
connexion with the South African Mission of Help. 

But the time of which I have written was very near to 
desperation. 



CHAPTER X 

THE VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA 

The Bishop did not take any portion of the allowance from 
the income of the see to which he was legally entitled on his 
resignation. 

The early months of his retirement were spent at East- 
bourne, in the company of several of his children. Then he 
went to pay visits again in Scotland — ^to Mr. Speir, to Dr. 
Macleod, as well as to Lord Haddington, Lord Bl3rthswood, 
Mrs. Drummond-Hay, and others. In the late autumn he 
was in London, sometimes quietly happy in ministering to 
souls, sometimes very unhappy. There he remained during 
the earlier part of 1892. He wrote at the end of May : 

To the Mother Julian 

34 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. : May 30, 1892. 
Through God's mercy I have had two months of as hard 
work as I ever had in my life. You wiU thank Him for this. 
You can imagine what it is, after months of deadness, to feel 
more than the old power of thought and speech returning. 
But I need great guidance of the Holy Spirit to balance 
obedience to the law of limitation and a spirit of holy faith, 
making ventures in body as well as soul for our Lord. For 
this guidance you will pray with thanksgiving — and for my 
children — never all left since 1877 ' — and for faith to rest in 
Him day by day — for the day — Cleaving the past and the 
future, and limiting my cares to the twelve hours of each 
returning day. . . . 

On the following Sunday, June 4, accompanied by his 
wise and loyal friend, Mr. Bourke, and by the invaluable Mr. 

' This was not quite the case. 
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Biggar, the valet whose services were lent to him by a friend, 
he started on a voyage which deeply affected his subsequent 
life and thoughts, and which bore incalculable fruit in the 
Uves of others. Archdeacon Bourke's letter, already given, 
tells something of it. 

Allan Becher Webb, Bishop of Grahamstown, and formerly 
of Bloemfontein, had long been one of his most cherished and 
intimate friends. From the time when Wilkinson first sat 
on the Committee of the S.P.G. his attention had been drawn 
towards him. Wilkinson soon became a member — soon 
became the leading member — of the Bloemfontein Association. 
Meetings on its behalf at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, were 
frequent, and much money was collected for it. To that 
diocese Wilkinson sent his beloved curate, John Maxwell 
Lyte, when there was hope that the South African climate 
might benefit his health. Another curate, the Rev. Wharton 
B. Smith, who had devoted himself unsparingly to the care 
of Bishop Wilkinson during his last sad year in Cornwall, was 
a Canon of Grahamstown. For Bloemfontein, for Grahams- 
town, and for its Bishop, Wilkinson had been ready to endure 
any labour. With all his gifts and graces Bishop Webb was 
not a man of business. His friend in England accumulated, 
and patiently mastered, a vast quantity of facts and figures 
with regard to the endowment of the sees, the liability of the 
Bishop, his relations to the Sisterhood which he had founded, 
the Provisos under which his and other South African dioceses 
were worked. Endless correspondence upon these subjects 
passed under his hand and eye, especially at the time when 
it was necessary to appoint a successor to Bishop Webb at 
Bloemfontein on his translation to the other see. To the 
sainted man himself Wilkinson had the strongest attraction. 
There were few people whose ideas about religious matters 
commended themselves so entirely to his mind and heart. 
No one was more welcome as a preacher and instructor at 
St. Peter's. Several of Bishop Webb's most valuable books 
took their origin in the form of addresses in Eaton Square or 
to candidates for orders and others at Truro. During Bishop 
Wilkinson's illness. Bishop Webb for several months acted as 
his trusted deputy in Cornwall. It was arranged that Bishop 
Wilkinson should now go and see this beloved friend in his 
own surroundings in Cape Colony. 

He wrote a series of delightful letters to his children while 
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he was away. It would be hard to guess from them the 
condition in which the writer was — so great was his power of 
keeping from them a knowledge which he thought might be 
inj urious to them. To his eldest daughter alone, the confidante 
of all his sufferings, the other side of the ma1:ter was disclosed 
in letters of a wholly different strain. 

In company with the Bishop of Grahamstown, he went 
on a short tour in a Cape cart to Keiskama Hoek and other 
centres of mission work among the natives. He took part 
in the consecration of Dr. Hicks, the new Bishop of Bloemfon- 
tein, at Capetown. He attended the Episcopal Synod in that 
city, and spoke at various meetings, with great effect, though 
without any comfort to himself. He stayed with Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) and Lady Loch and made a profoimd im- 
pression upon all the eminent people whom he met at Govern- 
ment House ; but it was pain and grief to him to bear in 
silence the contrast between the outward surroundings and 
the inward consciousness. 

The long illness ended with a strange and startling sudden- 
ness. There had been no sign of any approaching reUef. Day 
after day, and night after night, had been almost intolerable, 
though perhaps few could have guessed his state of feeling, 
when his words were telling with such force upon congregations 
and synods as well as upon individuals. AU at once, on the 
Thursday before he left Africa, the cloud roUed completely 
away. As he watched the black children at St. Philip's, 
a sense of joy and peace and health came back to him, to 
which he had been a stranger for years. Although he was 
far too wise and too deeply experienced to allow himself to 
be carried away by the revulsion, he became from that instant 
a different man. 

To the Mother Julian 
Off Madeira, ' Norham Castle ' : St. Luke's Day, 1892. 
My Dearest Daughter in Christ, — Long experience 
makes me, almost literally, rejoice with trembling, not knowing 
what is to be the next step in God's dealing — ^but so far the 
change has been quite marvellous. For long I seemed to 
get worse instead of better. I at last got a sort of bronchial 
attack which made me a prisoner for a fortnight and affected 
both voice and throat. I did no work that I could avoid, 
what I did was pain and grief to me, and done with no con- 
sciousness of help. But God was still there, and to an extent 
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that I hardly ever remember. I was allowed to see and 
hear from letters, from the speeches of Bishops and laity, 
and in other ways, that the work — public and individual — 
•was being blessed ; and then one afternoon, while I was 
helping a soul in need, the cloud seemed to break ; and since, 
it has been very happy — speaking, preaching, &c. It is very 
good of God. I should be glad if the dear Sub-warden (to 
whom please give my love) would gather you all together. 
. . . (i) To thank God for marvellous improvement in 
health. (2) To thank Him for definite blessing ... to work 
in South Africa. (3) To pray Whitsuntide Collect for me. 
If I keep as well as I am, I must soon undertake definite 
work. In fact — in strictest confidence — some has been offered 
me about which I must decide before Christmas. ... I Hke 
writing to you about the inner as well as the outer events of a 
hfe for which you have offered so many prayers. 

The remainder of 1892 was filled with strenuous work of 
various kinds in London. The last entry in his diary for 
December is, ' Happy, peaceful end to an anxious year. 
Laus Deo.' 



SIXTH PERIOD 
ST. ANDREWS 

CHAPTER I 

ENTERING UPON WORK IN SCOTLAND 

It was not strange, after such a memorable visit to South 
Africa, that the visitor should be pressed to return. The 
Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) of Capetown earnestly en- 
deavoured to persuade him to accept the o£&ce of coadjutor. 
He talked to him about it before he left. He wrote to him 
again in England. There was much to attract in the proposal. 
Besides the personal loveableness of the Metropolitan himself, 
whom the Bishop would have been heartily glad to help, the 
Bishop had, as he expressed it in one of his letters, been 
laid hold of by the spirit of Africa. He felt in some degree 
that he owed to Africa his restoration to health. The blessing 
which had already followed his labour there, so far beyond 
an3rtliing that he had looked for, seemed to promise great 
results if he were to settle in the country, at least for a time. 
This was the ' definite work ' about which he told the Mother 
Julian that he had to decide before Christmas. 

The decision, however, was against it ; and in the meantime 
an offer of work in Scotland became definite likewise. Charles 
Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 
died on December 5, 1892. Mr. Speir lost no time in following 
up a suggestion which he had made to the Bishop at the time 
when he resigned Truro — ^that he should accept the succession 
to the see. The Bishop refused to commit himself in any way 
unless he were actually elected ; but he made inquiries. He 
wished to know the exact limits of the diocese, its population. 
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the number of clergy ; whether, as he supposed, the Bishop 
ought to live at Perth, near the Cathedral ; what the climate 
was like ; and, very privately, whether a person of his Church 
views would really work harmoniously with the other Bishops, 
' who, rightly or wrongly, are supposed to be very extreme.' 
On all these points the answers were reassuring, and the 
Bishop was prepared to consider the matter favourably when 
the call came. 

It was not long in coming. Mr. Speir's proposal was 
warmly received by people in Scotland. Some natural feelings 
were indeed expressed to the efiect that Scotch sees should be 
filled by Scotchmen ; but they were drowned in the general 
desire that Bishop Wilkinson should accept the see. One of 
those ' very extreme ' Scotch Bishops wrote to a friend, 
' Bishop Wilkinson would be indeed a gain and a blessing to 
us if his health would aUow him to come. I do not by any 
means think Scottish nationaUty a sine qua non. I would far 
sooner have a good Enghshman than a less good Scotchman.' 
Another of them, who was himself among those named for 
St. Andrews, wrote ' You know how gladly I should welcome 
him, how I feel that his piety would help to lift us all to a 
higher level, and what a host of powerful friends he might 
influence to help our poor Scottish Church.' 

Mr. Speir says : 

A Scottish Bishop is elected by the clergy and the lay- 
electors, one of whom is appointed by each congregation, 
voting in separate chambers, and it is necessary that he should 
have a majority in both chambers to secure election. There 
were only two names seriously considered by the electors. 
Bishop Wilkinson and Dr. KeUy, Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
afterwards Primus, who resigned in a few years, when our 
Bishop was appointed to succeed him [as Primus]. There were 
two difficulties in the minds of the electors in regard to the 
selection of Bishop Wilkinson : one was the question of his 
health, the other was the doubt as to whether if he were elected 
he would accept, and a diocese of course does not like to fix 
on any one unless there are good grounds for believing he is 
likely to give a favourable answer to their call when it is 
given. I had letters from a good many of the electors, 
both clerical and lay, asking if I thought the Bishop would 
accept the see if elected. My answer always was that I felt 
confident he would, though I knew he would not consider the 
question until the offer had been definitely made. The clergy 
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had several informal meetings, and I was asked to call tiie 
lay electors together to exchange their views, which I did, 
and the result was very favourable to the Bishop's election. 

The canonical meetings for the election were then held. 
There was never any doubt as to the opinion of the majority 
of the laity, and after a consultation with the clergy Bishop 
Wilkinson was unanimously elected in both Chambers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had some influence upon 
the Bishop's final decision to accept the election : 

When the ofier of the see of St. Andrews came to the Bishop, 
Mr. Arthur Benson says, he was still unweU, sufiering from 
the efiects of the nervous breakdown which had forced him 
to resign Truro, although he was recovering ; one of the 
symptoms had been a great unwillingness to come to a decision. 
He had thought much over the question of accepting the 
offer ; there seemed to be many reasons against it ; his 
health was very uncertain, the field of work was unfamiliar, 
the income was inadequate ; he had prepared an elaborate 
paper of pros and cons, and he had almost made up his mind 
that he must refuse. He came to Lambeth to consult my 
father, and found him and my mother together. She rose to 
go, but he asked her to stay, and began to discuss the question 
in detail, reading out the points from the papers he had 
brought with him. My father Ustened to the argument for a 
while, and then suddenly turning round said : ' Well, I shall 
never believe in a call again if you refuse this offer.' The 
Bishop looked at him with great and painful surprise. ' What 
do you say. Archbishop ? ' My father repeated the words. 
The Bishop without another word folded up his papers, said 
good-bye, went away, and accepted the see. It was very 
characteristic of him to do this ; he was as ready to accept real 
direction as he was to give it. 

The see of St. Andrews no longer carries with it, as in the 
later mediaeval times, the of&ce of Metropohtan of the Scottish 
Church. The Archbishopric of St. Andrews came to an end 
in 1704. 

The nonjuring Bishops, says the Bishop of Salisbury, in 
the biography of his uncle, Charles Wordsworth, Bishop 
Wilkinson's predecessor, appear to have been afraid of 
trenching on the prerogatives of the Sovereign whom they 
acknowledged, which they supposed to include that of assigning 
jurisdiction to particular prelates. ... At first they were so 
timid as to drop all diocesan titles, but these, after an interval, 
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were revived under Bishop Rattray's influence. It is not 
quite clear why they shrunk from the further step of reviving 
the Archbishopric, since the assignment of metropolitan 
jurisdiction is no more part of the prerogative than the dis- 
tribution of dioceses. But probably they were afraid of 
alarming their countrymen, to whom, the traditions of Arch- 
bishops were worse even than those of simple prelacy.' 

But if the see of St. Andrews was shorn of something of its 
ancient dignity, its fusion with the other two enriched it 
with a wealth of historical association, even beyond that 
which belonged to it alone. Bishop Wilkinson was the suc- 
cessor not only of Turgot, the chaplain and biographer of St. 
Margaret ; of Kennedy, the founder of St. Salvador's College 
at St. Andrews ; of the murdered Sharpe, in whom the 
succession was again renewed ; but in Dunkeld he sat in the 
seat of Gawain Douglas, the first Scotch poet, and of Rattray, 
the theologian, who framed the constitution of the modern 
Church of his country ; and at Dunblane in that of Wedder- 
bum, one of the chief authors of that Eucharistic Liturgy of 
which the Scottish Church is so justly proud, and — greatest 
of all — of Robert Leighton, the ' Scottish F6nelon.' 2 

The united diocese embraces nearly the whole of the great 
county of Perth, together with those of Fife and Kinross, parts 
of Clackmannan and Stirling, and a large part of Forfar. An 
attractive description of its beauties and its traditions will 
be found in Bishop Wordsworth's memoir of his uncle. To 
these beauties and traditions Bishop Wilkinson was not insen- 
sible ; but his interest in the diocese lay mainly in the souls 
of which it consisted, and in the possibilities which it offered 
for the glory and kingdom of God. 

A week or so after his election, and before his final decision 
to accept, he went into Scotland to reconnoitre. 

On Saturday [Feb. 25], wrote the Rev. G. T. S. Farquhar, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Ninian's Cathedral, who has most 
obligingly lent for the purpose of this Memoir his carefully 
kept diary, I went to the Station Hotel to caU on our new 
Bishop. I found him sitting with his daughter. He gave 
one bright laugh, but received me quietly, kindly, and seriously. 
He can keep his own counsel too. Asked me earnest questions 
about our work in Perth ; was so sorry he could not get a 
house here and must in the meantime go to Dunkeld. Then 

' Episcopate of C. Wordsworth, p, 27. ^ Ibid. p. 26. 

X 2 ^ 
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he asked his daughter to go out, knelt down and said a very 
sweet, earnest prayer, and ended by giving me his blessing. 
. . . He is a tall, thin man of sixty ; coal-black hair ; 
clean-shaven face with a spiritual expression. 

The Bishop's enthronement took place on Thursday 
April 27. 

At the luncheon which followed the service the Bishop 
expressed his sense of the kindness with which he had been 
received. 

It is strange to me, as letter after letter reaches me, and 
hand after hand grasps my hand. ... I cannot feel as a 
stranger. I could not feel as a stranger even when the first 
call came to me to link what might remain of my hfe to this 
ancient see . . . because . . . there is scarcely a great name 
in Scotland which has not been Unked with ray own hfe in some 
of the manifold works that have been entrusted to me. . . . 
My mind goes back to many, to whom I owe under God much 
of the blessing that has attended my work in London. But 
there is one of whom I should like to speak, even if it be but 
for a moment — ^the sister of the saintly Bishop Forbes. Day 
after day, without one single intermission, . . . her prayers 
went up that the new clergjonan (as he then was) sent by 
God to St. Peter's should be helped and strengthened in body 
and soul. . . . 

But I take my stand, he pursued, not upon the marvellous 
kindness you have all shown — not even on the many more 
Scotchmen with whom I have worked — ^I take my stand 
on the fact that we believe in one great Catholic and Apostolic 
Une, one Church. The English branch and the Scottish 
branch are one. . . . And it is because we thank God with 
all our heart that ... we have been made part and parcel 
of that great society, . . . that we cannot, through very 
gratitude to our God, do anything but love all, as He has 
bidden us love them, and pray God with all our hearts that 
every wall of division may be broken down in His own good 
time and His own good way. . . . Now I am weU assured, 
as I felt that strange electric sympathy coming out in our 
Cathedral this morning, you will help me ... to do nothing 
that will sever, but to do all that will unite those whom God 
does not wish to Uve separated from each other. But if I 
am to be of any use, if in this strange mystery — for to me it 
is a mystery . . . — ^why once more God should have allowed 
me to grasp that pastoral staff and to feel that I could speak 
as a leader and commander . . . then I must throw myself 
upon you all — la3mian as well as clergyman, old and young, 
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rich and poor, the child in the schoolroom, the boy when 
he goes up from Scotland to his public school. Every one, 
man, woman and child, have their work to do. . . . 

It was an encouraging comment upon this speech that 
Mr. Farquhar was able to record in his diary on April 30 : 

Dr. Buchanan White told me rather an astonishing thing 
after service to-night. He says that our new Bishop was 
publicly prayed for in the Free West Church to-day ! This 
shows a most remarkable change of feeling on the part of 
the Presbyterians. 

It is interesting to be allowed to see the first impressions 
made by the Bishop upon the observant and devout mind of 
the chronicler. 

May 7. — ^The Bishop gives us all the impression of good- 
ness. His addresses [at a Confirmation] were utterly un- 
ostentatious, unlaboured, simple to the last degree, and yet 
he had tears in every one's eyes. There is a something about 
him — a touch of holiness. 

July 22. — For the last two days the clergy of the diocese 
— or at least about thirty of them — ^have been staying at 
Birnam as the guests of the Bishop for a Conference and 
Retreat. The first day was a conference on preaching, &c. 
. . . Next day was the Retreat, from which several withdrew. 
The Bishop's addresses were very searching indeed. 

(by no means a sentimental man) is reported to have 

burst into tears. The gathering will, I think, have the 
happiest effects. 

Aug. 8. — ^We had the Diocesan Council in the Cathedral 
Schoolroom. There was a very large attendance. It was 
the first appearance of the Bishop in the chair. And a very 
good appearance it was. His orderUness, gentleness, and 
goodness made us all agree that we never remember so satis- 
factory a meeting. His presence just ' made all the difference.' 

April 10. — After about a year's experience of the Bishop, 
the following is my impression about him. He combines 
' High ' Church doctrine and ritual and spirituality with 
an evangelical and Wesleyan manner of expression. He 
has simply imported the devotion of the dissenting Prayer 
meeting into the Church but solidified by a substratum of 
Catholicism. However, be the exact hue of his Christianity 
what it may, it is^'certain that'he' lives and moves in an atmo- 
sphere of spirituality to which most, even good, clergy only 
occasionally attain. 
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May 4. — I do not think I have yet seen all the sides of the 
Bishop's character. The point in him which is striking me at 
present is this : At first the most prominent characteristic 
in him was his gentleness and spirituality. Now it is his 
reserve and silence. He is very accessible of&ciaUy, and, on 
such subjects, kindness and consideration itself. ... At 
the same time I notice that he avoids anything like an ' un- 
dress' conversation. I have heard him indeed at a dinner 
table open out delightfully, but then there was nothing else for 
him to do. He has never yet had what I should call a ' talk ' 
with me. Old Canon Bruce, who was once his curate, says he 
has ' an iron will.' It wiU be interesting to notice how this 
comes out. Nothing irritates or startles him into anything 
but a word or two of the gentlest kind. 

Dec. 12. — From to-day's proceedings [at the Diocesan 
Synod] I see better what old Canon Bruce meant when he said 
that the Bishop has ' an iron will.' Whenever he is satisfied 
that a certain course is the right one, which he ought before 
God to take, then nothing matters ; along that road he will go 
straight, whatever he has to encounter ; he takes it with no 
more hesitation than he would eat his dinner ! 



CHAPTER II 

THE CATHEDRAL CENTRE 

Truro had taught Bishop Wilkinson much. Among the first 
tasks which he set himself to perform in his northern sphere 
was the improvement of his Cathedral fabric and the adjust- 
ment of its relations to the diocese. Of the ancient Cathedrals 
of his three dioceses, St. Andrews was in ruins ; Dunblane 
had recently been restored with great success, but was of course 
in other hands than his ; the choir of Dunkeld was a very ugly 
Presbyterian Church, one whole side of which was occupied 
by the pew of the Duke of Atholl ; the beautiful nave lay open 
to the sky and the rain. Dunkeld is now in the process of 
restoration. The cathedral of the united dioceses, St. Ninian's, 
at Perth, was a rather poor modern building of Butterfield's, 
poorly furnished — slacking the dignity that might, perhaps, 
have gathered round such a bare chamber as served Bishop 
Jolly for a cathedral in the neighbouring diocese during the 
days of proscription. It could claim, however, ' the distinction 
of being the first Cathedral Church projected and begun in 
Great Britain since the Reformation.' It owed its origin to 
the efEorts made by two Scottish noblemen, Lord Forbes and 
Lord Glasgow, who undertook to raise the necessary funds 
for building the eastern portion. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Bishop Forbes of Brechin — ^Torry, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, was too old and infirm to be present — on the eve of 
St. Ninian's Day, 1849 ; Bishop Forbes also consecrated it 
the following year. The nave was added by the exertions 
of Dean Rorison, and consecrated by Bishop Wordsworth in 
1890.1 

As early as July 20, 1893, at the close of the conference 

' Scottish Guardian, August 2, 1901. 
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which has been mentioned, the Bishop announced, Mr. Far- 
quhar says in his diary, ' that he hopes to revise the Cathedral 
Constitution and make the Cathedral the centre of the diocese.' 

Under special difficulties, Mr. Speir writes, enumerating 
the chief works of Wilkinson's Scotch episcopate, he placed 
the Cathedral Church — ^which previously had been nothing 
more than a place of worship for a town congregation — upon its 
proper footing as the Mother Church of the diocese, and made 
it a pattern for all other churches. He organised mission- 
ary meetings, quiet days for clergy and laity, and retreats, 
bringing to them the best teachers of the Anglican Church, 
and providing for those who attended from a distance 
an unstinted hospitality. With money collected by his personal 
influence he restored and beautified the Cathedral, and built 
the Chapter House in memory of his predecessor,^ along with 
cloister and vestries ; a work which is now being completed 
by those who loved him, in his memory. 

Of these various achievements, the embeUishment of the 
fabric came last. The outward contrast between the way in 
which Truro was built and the way in which Perth was (prac- 
tically) rebuilt was striking, though the inner method — the 
prayers of the Bishop and a few faithful friends — was the same. 
There was no committee ; there were no public meetings ; no 
widespread appeals — at least to begin with. The Bishop felt 
that the pressure of other claims was too great to allow him to 
ask at large for money to spend upon what might be thought 
a luxury. He took it all into his own hands. It is impossible 
not to be a little amused at wondering what were the well- 
concealed feelings of the Canons as they heard of the steps 
which he was taking — apparently without consulting them. 

On August 12, 1897, the Precentor notes : 

Yesterday at the Diocesan Council the Bishop announced 
with some eloquence that he had made up his mind to make at 
least a beginning with Mr. Pearson's plans for the enlargement 
of the Cathedral. I noticed that he did not ask the Council 
to undertake the work in any way. He only asked them ' to 
pass a resolution that they wished him God speed in the work,' 
and this they did. 

At last the time came when he thought that he might appeal. 
In December, 1897, he ' started a campaign ' for the purpose. 

' The money for this purpose was chiefly collected by Lord Rollo. 
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He had a meeting of ladies at Perth, as he had done at Truro. 
A Ladies' Committee was formed for raising money. 

On December 29 of the following year Mr. Farquhar 
writes : 

The Cathedral building fund now stands at 9000/. The 
money seems to grow of itself, and the Bishop is hoping to 
issue a Pastoral begging the people not to give so willingly ! 

On April 26, 1899, it appeared that the lowest tender 
for the proposed work came to 14,000?. ; Mr. Pearson's esti- 
mate — as wiU often happen — ^had been just half that sum. 
The Chapter naturally began at once to consider what parts 
of the scheme could be omitted ; but next day 

the Bishop had a service of Thanksgiving and Intercession 
in the Cathedral. There was no music nor ' liturgical ' service. 
He just stood on the chancel steps and first made us all feel how 
remiss we had been, as before God, in not remembering that 
the completion of the Cathedral is a work to His glory. Then 
he dwelt upon all that we had to thank God for, glancing 
back at the patient endurance of the Nonjurors ; the building 
of the chancel in the middle of this century ; that of the 
nave ten years ago, and then ended with the thought of our 
dependence upon God to carry us through at present. Between 
each section of his address he knelt down and prayed. At 
the end he knelt so long, staff in hand, that aU began to sit, 
and some went out. 

At the end of the year— and of the'century— great progress 
had been made. The expenditure came at last to about 
14,000;. Mr. Farquhar notes with surprise : 

Nov. 23 [1900]. — One curious thing strikes me about the 
Bishop. Although he is the fons et origo of all these building 
operations at the Cathedral, he has never as yet, so far as 
I know, taken even a glance at them. I haunt the place, 
but the only time I know of the Bishop being near the building 
that isTgoing on, was once when I took him behind the wooden 
partition, intending to make for the sacristy. All he did 
was at once to exclaim, ' This is very dirty ! Let us go to 
the schoolroom.' 

In January 1901 they felt able to fix the dedication for the 
following July, and to ask the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Temple) to be present, as Archbishop Longley had been 
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present at the foundation of the cathedral of Inverness. The 
diary says : 

July 28 . — Here we are very near the great day of Dedication. 
The arrangements have been made by a committee appointed 
by the Chapter. . . . The Bishop has taken the utmost 
interest in every point, however minute. We assigned the 
seats most impartially aU round by baUot [this was following 
the Truro precedent] and sat over that item alone nearly 
seven hours. 

The reopening of the building took place as appointed. 
Readers of Archbishop Temple's Life wiU remember some 
interesting and pathetic details in connexion with it. The 
Archbishop's train was borne at the service by two charming 
boys, who were soon after killed in a railway accident on their 
way back to school. They were the sons of Mr. Robert 
Kinloch, W.S., the secretary and treasurer of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews Fund from its commencement, Chapter Clerk, 
and, after the death of Mr. T. T. Ohphant in 1902, Diocesan 
Registrar also. Mr. Kinloch was always ready to help the 
Bishop with his counsel in business and legal matters ; and 
the Bishop in turn could never speak too warmly of the way in 
which Mr. Kinloch — and many other laymen of the Scottish 
Church — discharged the often laborious duties of these unpaid 
of&ces. The Bishop of Salisbury was among the prelates 
who were present. He preached that evening in the Cathedral. 
Meetings and services were held during the octave in some- 
thing of the same fashion as those which had been held at 
Truro. 

The scene at Perth, said the ' Scottish Guardian ' on 
August 9, was worthy of the great occasion, and went a long 
way to dispel the idea that the British have no notion of 
dignity in ceremonial. No one could fail to be impressed 
with the beauty and the reverence of the whole service. For 
once, at least, the services of the Church were presented to 
the view of outsiders with a stately dignity that carried its 
own lesson. Watching the procession as it proceeded from 
the Chapter House door and wound its way round the building, 
one could not but be reminded of aU that had come and gone 
in Perth. Many an ecclesiastical pageant has passed along 
its streets. Many stirring scenes in the ecclesiastical world 
have been enacted there. Surely we are right in thinking 
that none of them all has been more full of significance than 
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that of Tuesday week. Never before, we think, have there 
walked together there in peace and harmony representatives of 
the Church from so many parts of the world, bearing witness 
at once to the unity and good feelings of the various branches 
of the Anglican Communion. For many a long year the 
Scottish Episcopal Church has been hidden away in obscurity, 
driven to the celebration of its services in the holes and caves 
of the earth. For many a year it carried on a mere precarious 
existence in the light of day, living in constant dread of the 
informer's tale or the mob's violence. Crushed by poverty, 
and reduced in numbers to the ' shadow of a shade,' it persisted 
in proclaiming its message, and gradually wsis able once again 
to rear its head where it had suffered and borne so much. The 
day of adversity has passed, and better and brighter days 
have dawned. The presence of the Primate of All England 
was most fitting on such an occasion as that which marked 
the completion of the Cathedral at Perth. It is the public 
declaration that the old days of isolation are over, and that 
the great Church of England has at last recognised that it 
dare not neglect even comparatively small branches of the 
Church, professing the same faith, and holding to the same 
order as itself. The Church in Scotland rejoices over and 
feels honoured by the Archbishop's visit and his kindly words. 
It marks a new epoch in the relationship of the two branches of 
the same Communion. 

The improvement of the fabric was not Bishop Wilkinson's 
only solicitude. As at Truro, when he first went there, the 
Catiiedral was under a sort of dual control. He had to devise 
a plan by which, without injustice to the congregation of St. 
Ninian's, some sort of Diocesan Board for the Cathedral 
finance might take the place of the Congregational Committee. 
The Congregational Committee were not disposed to abdicate. 
But on February 23, 1897, the Precentor wrote : 

A very important meeting of the Congregational Committee. 
Hitherto they have been opposed to the Bishop's scheme of 
merging them in a Diocesan Committee for the financial 
management of the Cathedral, and the Bishop has allowed 
his ideal to rest. But now, I know not why, they have suddenly 
of their own accord voted nemine contradicente that the 
Bishop be asked to form an amalgamated committee from 
the congregation and the diocese. They have seen the 
uselessness of having two accounts for the Cathedral, and so 
have decided for uniting them. For some years the Bishop 
worked towards this end as hard as he could, but, having 
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failed, he retired gracefully. Now in his two months' absence 
the ripe apple seems to have dropped into his lap. I doubt 
not he will attribute the result to prayer. 

The arrangements for the Cathedral were unsatisfactory 
in other matters besides those of financial control. To 
rectify these, new statutes were drawn up for the Chapter, 
mainly by Mr. Farquhar, putting the Bishop in a right 
relation to the Mother Church of the diocese, and the Provost 
likewise. 

The Bishop was not fortunate only in having such a main- 
stay in the Cathedral as the independent-minded Canon whose 
words have been so much quoted, but also in the succession 
of Provosts, without whose help Uttle could have been done. 
When Dean Rorison resigned in 1901, his place was taken by 
the Rev. A. E. Campbell, between whom and the Bishop the 
bond was likp that between son and father. When Mr. 
Campbell two years later was made Bishop of Glasgow and 
GaUoway, the Bishop appointed the Rev. G. Grub, Rector of 
Holy Trinity, Ayr, son of the historian of the Scottish Church. 
At the beginning of igo6 Provost Grub was compelled by ill- 
health to resign, and was succeeded by the Rev. C. E. Plumb, 
formerly Principal of St. Stephen's House at Oxford, whose 
worth was so greatly felt that he was unanimously chosen 
to be the Bishop of the see'when Bishop Wilkinson died. 

The Bishop's ideas about Cathedrals and their ministers 
were never allowed to sink to a low level. In offering an 
honorary canonry to a priest in the diocese he wrote : 

... If you have not already read it, allow me to give you 
a copy of Archbishop Beruson's book on the Cathedral, which 
will indicate the principles on which we are working, sowing, 
I humbly believe, seed which will bring forth fruit in Scotland 
long after the limited time of our service on earth is 
over. 



CHAPTER III 

DIOCESAN AND OTHER WORK 

To aid him in the work of the diocese, the Bishop secured the 
services, for longer or shorter periods, of men like Mr. Scott 
Holland, Dr. George Body, Father Maturin of Cowley (who 
would probably have seceded from the Anglican Church long 
before he did, if it had not been for the influence of Bishop 
Wilkinson), Professor Collins (now Bishop of Gibraltar), and 
above all of Mr. V. Stuckey S. Coles, Principal of the Pusey 
House. There was no man to whom the Bishop was more 
deeply indebted during the later years of his Ufe than to Mr. 
Coles. He did not resort to confession at fixed periods ; but 
since the death of Mr. Carter of Clewer, it was to Mr. Coles that 
he went whenever he felt the need. Several of these dis' 
tinguished men stayed with him for long stretches of time, 
or came to him at recurrent seasons. They preached in the 
diocese, spoke at meetings, conducted retreats, examined 
questions submitted to them, and did many other things for 
the benefit of the diocese. The Rev. A. E. Davies, who for 
eleven years was Bishop Wilkinson's domestic chaplain, and 
accompanied him everjrwhere on his tours through the diocese, 
must be numbered as among his most gratefully remembered 
helpers. The Bishop reUed greatly upon his clear and sound 
judgment ; and the clergy of the diocese likewise felt that 
they could confidently lay before him questions in which they 
needed the help of one at headquarters. But it would be 
impossible not to make specially grateful mention of one 
venerable man who devoted himself in a singularly touching 
manner to aiding the Bishop. Bishop Richardson, formerly 
Bishop of Zanzibar, placed himself whoUy at his disposal. He 
lived in his house for the last few years, and was not only ready 
at aU times to supply ministrations which could only be 
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supplied by one of his own order, but performed the humblest 
tasks of a secretary or a chaplain, to ease the burden of the 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 

With such helpers the work went forward bravely. He 
had not been much more than a year in the diocese when he 
made the following appeal for a fund to develop mission work 
in various centres. 

To the Clergy and Laity of the United Diocese of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld and Dunblane 

Dearly beloved in the Lord, — A year has now passed 
since we decided at our Diocesan Council to inaugurate a 
special fund, which, at the request of laymen interested in the 
movement, was to bear the name of ' The Bishop of St. Andrews' 
Fund.' 

It was not desirable, in my judgment, to send an appeal in 
behalf of this fund throughout the diocese until provision 
had been made for the most pressing needs of our Cathedral. 
Although the amount which is required for the Mother Church 
of the diocese has not yet been entirely subscribed, so much 
has been collected that I now feel justified in carrying out the 
informal resolution to which I have already referred. 

Suffer me then to explain to you as briefly as possible the 
needs which this new organisation is intended to supply. 

I find in all parts of the diocese a considerable number of 
persons, both rich and poor, belonging to our own Church, 
who are practically deprived of the Means of Grace. They 
live at so great a distance from their Church, that it is im- 
possible for the women, and very difficult for the men to walk, 
or in some cases even to drive, with any regularity, to the 
nearest church. The consequence is that the zeal which in 
early days was kindled, perhaps at a mother's knee, or in 
the solemn hour of Confirmation, has been gradually stifled by 
the cares or pleasures of this earthly Ufe. They theimselves 
are foremost to acknowledge that they do not love their Lord 
as once they loved Him, and do not care, as once they cared, 
for the increase of His Kingdom. My Brethren, we cannot 
allow this state of things to continue. God forbid that I should 
ignore the work which is being done by the different 
Christian bodies who labour throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The most devoted Presbyterian, however, 
would be the first to allow that we are justified if not bound 
to provide the means of grace for our own people. How can 
we ever hope to develop in our people that fulness of life which 
was manifested in the first establishment of the Christian 
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Kingdom, unless we provide for them those frequent celebra- 
tions of Holy Communion, and those regular services which 
were a chief source of the strength and joy of the early 
Christians, whose habits of life are described in the Acts of 
the Apostles. ' They all continued steadfastly in the Apostles' 
teaching and fellowship, and in the breaking of the Bread and 
in the prayers' ' On the first day of the week,' at the very 
least, ' they were gathered together to Break the Bread.' For 
these scattered members of the one Body, for the masses in the 
mining districts of Fife, for the lonely dwellers on our Perthshire 
hills, we cannot fail to hold ourselves responsible in the sight 
of Him Who has redeemed them to Himself by the Blood of 
His Son, and has marked their foreheads with the Sign of His 
Cross. 

How, then, is this difficulty to be removed ? Only, my 
people, by a generous, systematic offering of our substance, 
supported by systematic intercession. I desire to adapt to 
our diocese the system which I found in successful operation 
amongst our own Church people in South Africa. I ask 
for additional clergy for our larger districts. I ask for suffi- 
cient money to enable me to employ a staff of clergy who 
shall go from place to place, finding out the people who 
belong to our own Church, providing for them regular ad- 
ministrations of Holy Communion, and at least one service 
on every Sunday. I ask for sufficient money to make it 
possible to give additional clergy for our mining districts 
and other portions of the diocese. 

I do not base this appeal on mere theory. 
Through the generosity of a layman who headed the fund 
with loooi., we have already made some experiments which 
God has been pleased to crown with remarkable success. In 
some places we have given a curate to an over-worked rector, 
enabling him to deal with the more distant portions of his 
charge. In others we have sent the messenger of God to 
preach the glad tidings of the Kingdom, to baptize the children, 
who were living as heathen in the midst of a Christian land, 
to offer to a Uttle body of communicants, at least at the 
greater festivals, the Sacrament of their Lord's Body and 
Blood. In one district we found, all unexpectedly, a number 
of Church people who had given up going to church, and we 
placed them under the care of a curate, provided by the 
fund, assisted by a devoted lady living in the neighbourhood. 
Right heartily and right thankfully have the people 
responded, and already the heart of the Bishop is gladdened 
as he goes from place to place, and marks the results of this 
as yet entirely imperfect organisation. 

But, my people, I must not disguise from you that if 
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my ministry is to be fulfilled, if the work for which you called 
me to Scotland is to be done as you would have it done, 
you m.ust help me with really generous subscriptions. / ask 
for nothing in the current year. I only desire to receive as soon 
as possible promises for five or ten years which -will enable 
me to develop my plans with the least possible delay. Mis- 
takes, we may rest assured, will be made in this as in every 
other human enterprise ; but the best guarantee for the 
right distribution of the funds will be found in the names 
of the committee by whom I am assisted. 

I know that times are hard. I know, better than most, 
through the generous confidence with which you have spoken 
to your Father in God, how many are the difficulties which, 
unknown to the world, press upon some of you. I hope that no 
word of mine will induce you to give more than is right. I 
hope also that nothing will be offered in answer to this appeal 
which would otherwise be given to the Central Funds of the 
Church. You may trust me that I shall not misinterpret 
the reasons which may prevent you from making any con- 
tribution whatever. 

I only ask you to read once on some quiet Sunday the 
story of the Passion of Jesus Christ, and then to say on your 
knees this simple prayer : ' O God, Who hast so loved me 
as to give Thine only Son to die for me ; all that I have is 
Thine. Thou knowest the secrets of my heart. O God, 
grant that I may both perceive and know what things 
I ought to do, and also have grace and power faithfully to 
fulfil the same.' 

God bless you all, my people. 

Your friend and Bishop, 

George H. St. Andrews, 

Dunkeld and Dunblane, 

Some part of the result may be gathered from what Mri 
Farquhar wrote on September 27, 1899 : 

The Bishop's administration of the diocese is beginning 
to show substantial results. . . . He has resolutely set 
himself, since he came north, while scrupulously refraining from 
doing an3rthing needlessly provocative towards those without, 
to develop his diocese, quam maxime, in a spirit of faith. 
Not to mention the revisal of the Cathedral statutes, and 
the raising of nearly 10,000/. for the Cathedral building, 
and the making of St. Ninian's much more the Mother Church 
of the diocese than it has ever been before, . . . the Bishop's 
new missions have been quietly founded and are slowly taking 
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root, and . . . after six years the S5mod Clerk's returns 
show remarkable progress, as the following table will show : 

Souls Communi- Bap- 
cants tisms 
1853 (year of Bishop Terry's death) . . 2,552 1,132 91 
1892 (year of Bishop Wordsworth's death) . 6,665 3.283 208 
1899 (sixth year of Bishop WUkinson) . 11,064 Si^Si 4^9 

A writer in the ' Guardian,' after the Bishop's death, said : 

In the work of his diocese he set two great objects before 
him. The first was to strengthen and encourage the clergy 
and people of the various parishes, for it was his conviction 
that no amount of general ecclesiastical machinery could be 
offered to God as a substitute for the living faith of the souls 
committed to his charge. Accordingly, a visit to a congrega- 
tion was no perfunctory affair, but an event that took account 
of every piece of work that was going on in the place. The 
clergyman was made to feel, for the time being, that he was 
the only priest in the diocese, while the choir, the guilds, 
and members of the congregation were with perfect naturalness 
treated as his friends, and above all as ' fellow-workers with 
God.' Wherever he went about his diocese, inspiration, 
encouragement and zeal went with him, and communicated 
themselves like fire to his people. The second duty which 
the Bishop never ceased to regard as paramount was the 
fostering of Diocesan unity and co-operation — a task of 
special difficulty in a diocese consisting of scattered and, 
in many cases, small charges. A Diocesan Festival was 
instituted ; frequent gatherings of clergy and laity were 
held at Perth, and in every possible way the diocese was 
taught to look to the Cathedral as its head and centre, till 
clergy and laity learned to forget their isolation as the ideal 
of corporate unity deepened. But stone and lime by them- 
selves never can and never will inspire a diocese with a sense 
of its unity. It was the Bishop who, in St. Andrews, was 
the secret of that esprit de corps and brotherly fellowship 
which called forth the envious wonder of visitors to the 
diocese. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews was almost, if not quite, as 
frequent a figure in London as the Bishop of Truro had 
formerly been ; but his sojourn in London did not mean that 
he forgot his flock in the north. In 1898 he determined to 
reach the ears of the members of the Scottish Church who 
were resident in London. A special service for them was held 
in St. Peter's, Eaton Square, on Sunday afternoon. May 22. 

Y 
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It was the Sunday after Mr. Gladstone's death. The Bishop 
preached on the text about ' the rock whence ye are hewn.' 
This service, he said, 

is not intended as a means of obtaining money from England. 
It is perfectly true that thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
English people come every year to our country. They admire 
the surpassing beauty of our mountains and our lakes ; they 
put a certain amount of money into certain pockets, but with 
some noble exceptions they do not stay to ask how the 
churches in which they worship are supported, how the 
altars are fed at which they communicate. We do not 
complain. We thankfully welcome them as members with 
ourselves of the One CathoUc and Apostolic Church, as sharers 
with ourselves in all the privileges of the Anglican Communion. 
We gladly minister to them, and I am not here to ask for 
money from them. 

My appeal this afternoon is to those who, either through 
themselves or through their ancestors, have gained in Scotland 
the force by which they have raade their way into comfort 
or wealth or title or distinction. I ask them this afternoon 
to consider for a few moments the rock from which they were 
hewn, and the hole of the pit out of which they were digged. 
I ask Scotchraen who live in London to consider, whether 
they cannot do something now, at this glorious crisis in the 
Church's history, now when God is opening doors to us on 
every side, now when those who once hated us are coming 
to love and to respect us, now when on all sides our eyes 
are coming to see ttie wonderful things that God is preparing 
for us, — ^we ask them whether now they cannot make some 
special effort to get us in a few hundreds for the next five 
years at any rate, to enable us to carry on the ; many works 
that we have begun. 

He went on to enumerate those works, dweUing a little 
upon each — ^the Clergy Fund, the Theological CoUege, the 
Education Fund, the Home Mission Fund, the Foreign Mission 
Fund. 

It is of course, he said, in busy London — ^nobody knows 
it better than I do — in the middle of May, with collections 
on all sides for hospitals, and the Bishop of London's Fund, 
and the Uke, — it is almost a forlorn hope. It is, at all events, 
a venture of faith. If it does nothing else, I can offer it up 
as a thanksgiving to my God for the blessing He has given 
me in my northern home. I can offer it up as a thankoflfering 
to the Church that welcomed me so heartily and loyally to 
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preside over it ; and I stand in a Church where again and again 
it has been proved that that which is impossible with men 
is possible with God. "Whenever my heart fails, I remember 
a Saturday night when a few poor people met me in this 
church, and with doubting hearts we prayed to our God for 
the Sunday, that was following, and to a shilling the prayer 
was answered, and the entire 3000/. was provided. And 
I remember how I have told the story in my northern home, 
and not once, nor twice, but thrice, all anonymously, 1000/., 
2000/., 3000/., have been sent in for the glory of God through 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. And as I look round 
this church, so dear to me — the rock, indeed, out of which I 
was hewn, the hole of the pit from which I was digged — I 
remember how many there are who have passed within the 
veil, and are free now to pray for us with the freedom which 
was impossible for them when they were weighed down by 
the burden of this corruptible body. I think of that number, 
increasing every year, of the spirits and souls of the righteous, 
who, in the more immediate presence of the Saviour, are 
able to pray to Him, not according to earthly ideas of what 
is important, but according to the mind of the Holy Spirit 
who dwelleth in them. 

And on this day I think of one, who, last Thursday, on that 
bright Ascension morning, passed out of the toil and pain of this 
suffering Ufe into the rest for which he was pleading. I think 
of him — I am not speaking now to you, I need hardly say, 
poUtically — who was, in many points, the type of our higher 
Scottish Churchman. He was strong, he was reverent, he 
had an indomitable manhood. Others have spoken in fitting 
language, strong and pathetic language, on Friday night, 
in anotiier place, of some aspects of Mr. Gladstone's character. 
I like rather to-day to think of him, in the words of the speech 
of the Prime Minister, as the ' great Christian ' man, and, as I 
should add, the strong Scoi^ish Churchman. And yet not 
Scottish alone. He belonged to Great Britain, trained at 
Eton and at Oxford, and yet ever remembering the rock from 
which he was hewn and the hole of the pit out of ^j which he 
was digged. I like to think of him when a boy at Eton, 
with hard discipUne training himself so that he should never 
allow his eyes to look at anything that was evil, nor his mind 
to dwell upon anjrthing that was not pure and lovely and 
of good report. I like to think of him in his young manhood 
on that day when, in the presence of only one intimate friend, 
he solemnly made up his mind that, whatever else he accom- 
plished in life, whether he was successful or whether he failed, 
he would, by God's help, not rest unless he was able to bring 
back from the dreary wilderness of sin some of those poor 
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women whose lives have been ruined by man's selfishness, man's 
thoughtless cruelty. I like to see him like the young knight 
in the ancient legend, girding on his armour for that Ufelong 
effort. I like to recall him as I saw him myself, thirty years 
ago, in a little church in another part of London, when he 
had been suddenly summoned by his Sovereign for the first 
time to undertake the momentous work of forming a Cabinet, 
that was to direct the destinies of this great Empire. I re- 
member him coming, as he always did, on every emergency, 
great or small, to receive the life of Christ at the holy Table. 
I see him now kneeUng there. The sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ had been received. His soul was feeding 
spiritually on that Body and Blood. Communicants went 
up and came back, but he remained absorbed, evidently, 
in communion with his Saviour. He was there till the very 
end of the service. He had lost all thought of man. 

These are pictures on which I love to dwell. Shall I ever 
forget one hour a few months ago in the library at Hawarden, 
which is for ever to me consecrated ground ? He had no 
sympathy with the new ideas by which sin and Satan have 
been eliminated from our modern enlightenment. He felt 
that sin was a horrible thing, a cursed thing, that nailed 
the Son of God to the cross ; that any little sin was an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God ; and I wish that every young man 
here could have seen him as he weighed his Ufe, not in the 
balance of earth, but of heaven — as he reviewed the past 
and anticipated the future. ' Have mercy upon me, O God, 
after Thy great goodness. Wash me thoroughly from my 
wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin.' He did not know 
what was meant by the outside idea of sin and goodness. 
He knew what it was to have the light of God, the Holy 
Ghost, shining into his heart. He anticipated what every 
one of us here will one day learn when the books are opened 
and the record of life is revealed. 

He had no sympathy either with that flippant irreverence 
with which nowadays so many crowd to the holy altar of our 
God. It was to him a very solemn thing to receive the Holy 
Communion. Shall I ever forget the last Friday in Passion 
Week when I gave him the last Holy Communion that I was 
allowed to administer to him ? It was early in the morning. 
He was obliged to be in bed, and he was ordered to remain 
there, but the time had come for the confession of sin, and the 
receiving of absolution. Out from his bed he came. Alone 
he knelt in the presence of his God till the absolution had been 
spoken, and the sacred elements had been received. ' Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,' that was the keynote 
of his life. May the Lord bless him and keep him. May the 
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Lord make His face to shine upon him, and be gracious unto 
him. May the Lord lift up for ever the light of His countenance 
upon him, and give him joy never-ending in that quiet home 
of the redeemed. . . . God help and comfort those who 
loved him, perhaps, as few husbands, few fathers have been 
loved. 

His hfe, I venture to think, pleads emphatically for the 
Scottish branch of the Anglo-Catholic Communion. In days 
when she was despised and rejected of men he came to the 
front and gave generously to found the College at Glenalmond 
for the training of her clergy. Almost the last day he was 
in Scotland he came unasked to me, bringing a contribution 
as a thankoffering for his stay in Scotland, to be used for the 
fund in our Scottish Church which we use in taking the blessings 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom to the thousands belonging to 
our own Church who are utterly away from everjrthing that 
their own Church can give them. The beginning of his life 
was to help this old Church. To the very end he was her 
true and devoted son. 

Then after as strong and pathetic an appeal as ever he 
made in his hfe, he proceeded : 

Think of [Christ] as I speak, and try to realise that in one 
city alone, in Glasgow, there are 35,000 people who belong to 
ourselves, who call themselves our Church people, who go 
nowhere, and we are straining every nerve to help them. 
But what can we do, if you who have made the money, you 
who are rich enough to come to London, you who are rich 
enough to share in aU its harmless pleasure, you who can now 
and then have a horse and a day's hunting in the winter, do 
not help ? If you do not help, who, in the name of heaven, 
is to help ? The poor fishermen cannot help. The poor 
broken-down people who bring their sixpences and their 
shillings cannot contribute what is wanted. Think of Jesus 
Christ, His love for one soul; and then let me tell you just 
one picture out of thousands, just what happened the other 
day — so simple that an ordinary worldly person would 
laugh, but you would not have come here this afternoon if 
you intended to laugh. I was going last week to have a 
Confirmation some distance from my home, and I heard at the 
last moment that there was a person of adult years, 28 was 
the age, who was to have driven eight miles, quite a poor 
person. Only a poor person, the world will say — not much 
matter that, not much influence. But you will not say 
that. You are seeking righteousness. You are trying to 
fashion your Uves, I know, by the standard of Jesus and His 
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Gospel. You would not say of one poor person, ' What did 
it matter ? ' I was told that she greatly longed for her 
confirmation. She had been prepared, and she was so dis- 
appointed, it was impossible for her to drive over. So, of 
course, I went in the morning to the place where she lived, and 
as I went into the little house, the doctor came to me, and he 
said ' I am afraid it must be very short. She is very anxious 
for it, but I do not think she can bear but a few minutes ; but 
I would rather she was confirmed, she is so anxious.' I 
said, ' Tell me how many minutes.' And he gave me the time. 
Shall I ever forget that morning, as I took her hand and told 
her what you, my people, will all one day care for above all 
things that you ever heard or read, when the great day of your 
departure arrives, I taught her how dreadful was a single sin, 
that nothing but the Blood of Christ would ever have washed 
one sin away, that all the sin of a whole life could be washed 
away by the precious Blood. Oh, I can see her face as clearly 
as I do the face of my Lord lifted up on that window in this 
church in the glory of His Ascension. . . . Never shall I 
forget that face as, in the old Scottish Office, I lifted up my 
hand and signed on her forehead the sign of the cross, and 
said, calling her by her Christian name, ' I sign thee with the 
sign of the cross, and I lay my hand upon thee, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.' 
. . . God give you the joy — there is no joy like it — God give 
you the joy of rendering generously to the Church which He 
loves, and the souls for which He died. 

London work was, when reckoned up, a large factor in the 
Bishop's life, especially during the first half of his Scotch 
episcopate. Besides not infrequent sermons at St. Paul's 
and other London churches — ^to the Guild of St. Luke, at the 
consecration of the Bishop of Norwich, and on other occasions 
— ^there were Quiet Days — amongst others, for the English 
Bishops at Lambeth — and public meetings for various objects. 
There were the gatherings in Lambeth Palace Chapel, during 
Archbishop Benson's life. There were the meetings of the 
Pimlico Ladies' Association. There was Mr. Rosenthal and 
his cause. There was the Society of Watchers and Workers, 
making continual demands upon him such as he loved to 
meet. There was the useful ' Sunbeam Mission,' for helping 
suffering children, about which the foundress says : 

The Bishop took an interest in it from the first, guided it 
through every difficulty up to the very end, sanctioned the 
Diocesan scheme which was to put it on a permanent basis. 
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wrote the prayer for the Prayer Union, and, in fact, helped it 
in every way. 

There were innumerable spiritual children looking forward 
to his visits to London as the opportunity for confessions and 
guidance. And there were all the social relationships to be 
maintained, which were not only a pleasure and a relaxation 
to him, but a providential means of spreading rehgious 
influence. Once or twice he spoke or preached, as of old, in 
connexion with Church Congresses. In 1899 he conducted a 
full Retreat for the Society of the Resurrection in Selwyn 
College, Cambridge ; some eighty priests were in it, and many 
of them testified that it was an astonishing Retreat — so 
awakening and so upUfting. In 1905 he gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Disorders in the Church, on matters 
connected with the Scottish Church. 

Four times, at least, during the time that he was Bishop 
of St. Andrews, Wilkinson revisited his old diocese beyond the 
Tamar and preached, besides private visits. The first was 
at Michaelmas 1894. Archbishop Benson was there too. It 
may well be imagined how genuine was the joy with which 
he preached again, in that presence, in the Cathedral so dear 
to them both : 

A joy too great for words, he said, in God's strange pro- 
vidence, to be here with your own Archbishop, to revive 
the memories of the early days at Kenwyn with him and 
his wife. 

His last visit to Cornwall was in Lent, 1906. ' We hear, ' 
Mr. Farquhar wrote, ' that 1700 people gathered to hear the 
Primus in Truro Cathedral this week.' He went there on 
Friday, March 16, and came away on the following Wednesday. 
' Seeing people all day,' ' People,' ' People ' are the expressive 
entries in his own diary. 

His connexion with his old neighbourhood of Durham was 
well maintained. Oswald House, where he was born, was 
sold, long before his death, but he had colliery property at 
Wingate, and made a point of visiting it regularly. He felt 
that the converse of the apostolic saying was as true as the 
saying itself, and that if he reaped carnal things from Wingate, 
it was his duty to minister to them in spiritual things. It 
seems hardly necessary to add that he did everything, and 
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more than ever3rthing, for the physical welfare of his tenants 
that could be expected of a good landlord. 

The Bishop frequently visited Bishop Auckland when he 
was in those parts. 

After twenty years, Miss Wilkinson says, when we visited 
Bishop Auckland he was able to talk to all the old men and 
women, and call them by their old nicknames, and speak of 
their circumstances, as if he had only just left the parish ; and 
they spoke of his sermons as if they had been within the last 
week. 



CHAPTER IV 

REMINISCENCES 

The Bishop's son-in-law, Mr. Davies, gives the following 
account of his pastoral activities between 1893 and 1904 : 

Almost immediately after his enthronement the Bishop 
zealously set himself to the task of making a thorough visita- 
tion of his diocese. His visits to various charges followed so 
fast one upon another, that a leading layman felt constrained 
to write and tell him that he was making his visits too common, 
and that he must reserve his streng^. Except for a few 
centres the charges were for the most part small — small 
churches, small congregations, few communicants, few Con- 
firmation candidates — yet it was very striking to note how 
naturally he adapted himself to this condition of things. He 
idealised it all. He threw himself with the same spiritual 
intensity into his sermons to a handful of people, and into the 
administration of Confirmation to five or six candidates, as he 
did when preaching in St. Peter's or in the Cathedral at Truro. 
He never allowed himself to escape from a deep sense of his 
responsibihty. Every sermon or Confirmation was an oppor- 
tunity for winning souls to Christ, and in this conviction he 
was able to rise completely above the sense of depression which 
small numbers so often produce. 

He generally spent a Sunday, and often, at the beginning 
of his episcopate in Scotland, a few days longer, in each district. 
As a rule he was the guest of some leading layman, feeling that 
in this way he could get into contact with tiie laity, and help 
forward the work of the Church. The whole of his visit, 
though he was punctilious in the performance of every social 
claim, was pervaded with a sense of mission. He seized every 
opportunity that presented itself for quickening or deepening 
the spiritual life of all with whom he was brought in contact. 
With unerring instinct he discerned the spiritual needs of priest 
and people. An atmosphere of prayer encircled the whole visit 
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— prayer for host and hostess, for guests, for the household, for 
priest, for individuals in the congregation. Before leaving, aU 
these were entered into a notebook, and intercessions were 
ofiered by him for some time afterwards, every name being 
again and again remembered before God. Much of his time 
in the train as he travelled about the diocese, and even when 
abroad, was spent in this ministry. Special cases were prayed 
for in the intercession services in his chapel, and found a place 
on the ' Prayer Board.' 

On the Sunday of his visit it was his custom to celebrate at 
8 or 8.30 in the church. This often meant a drive of some 
miles and not infrequently several of the house party would set 
oS with him in the family omnibus. After the ordinary inter- 
change of greetings, his ingenuity in warding ofi trivial con- 
versation and maintaining a spirit of recollectedness on these 
occasions was extraordinary. If he could not secure silence 
he would by one means or another get on to some spiritual 
topic, and would say, for instance : ' Do you know that 
wonderful hymn of Dr. Bright, " And now, O Father, mindful 
of the love " ? ' This gave him the opening for something 
like a meditation. Often, however, he quietly read the psalms 
and prayers in preparation for his Communion. 

In the forenoon he preached or confirmed. In nearly every 
sermon the same subjects found a place — ^the Atonement, the 
need of faith, conversion, surrender of the will, combined with 
strong teaching about the Sacraments and the power of 
prayer. 

The afternoon was given up either to his hosts or to some 
guest needing spiritual help. Often, however, it was spent at 
the Parsonage, where he rejoiced to cheer the priest and his 
household with counsel and encouragement. On Sunday 
evening he preferred that the rector should preach, though 
sometimes he conducted a family service in the house where 
he was staying. 

Monday was generally given up to interviews. Every hour 
was carefully mapped out. People in the house or members 
of the congregation who desired his help, or who had been 
stirred by his sermons, would be seen individually. Sick per- 
sons and difficult cases would be visited. The servants of the 
household, especially any who waited upon him, did not 
escape his attention, and he would make opportunities of 
getting into spiritual relations with them. But the chief event 
of Monday, when it was possible, was the congregational social 
gathering or soirfee. Here he was at his very best. He had 
a hearty shake of the hand and the right word for everyone. 
His speech was fuU of humour and instruction and appeal. 
The humour was never used as a bait to attract attention, nor 
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as padding to fill up the speech, but he would pass with startling 
abruptness from an amusing anecdote, to apply it to the 
deepest and most solemn needs of the soul. It was at these 
gatherings that he got into touch with the rank and file of his 
diocese. 

Many features of his Confirmations were unique. At first 
they were overloaded by coming at the end of Morning Prayer 
and sermon. Experience proved this to be impossible. Before 
his visit minut« directions had been sent to the rector. The 
Bishop on the day took entire charge of the service. Fuss 
and confusion were avoided by his telling the candidates and 
the congregation, in detail, exactly what they were to do at 
each point as the service proceeded. There were no fewer than 
three addresses. The Bishop went straight to the pulpit and 
addressed the congregation, pleading with them for their 
prayers on behaU of the candidates. In simple, earnest, com- 
pelhng words he spoke to them of the power of intercession. 
Then followed a pause for silent prayer, two or three Collects, 
and Veni Creator, in which all joined. He next addressed 
the candidates, taking the passages relating to Confirmation 
in the Acts, impressing on them the reality of the gift, remind- 
ing them of their Baptism, and then mingling instruction and 
appeal, put forth the constraining love of Christ in the Atone- 
ment. 

^. At the end of the address he would tell the congregation to 
remain seated, the candidates to kneel. It was hke a bit 
transplanted from an after-meeting at a mission. Putting 
the words into the mouth of the candidates, he turned the 
main points of his address into prayer. With pauses, he put 
a few general searching questions of self-examination, then 
pleaded the Atonement, prayed for forgiveness, promised to 
persevere. The candidates were then instructed to stand. 
By his direction they had all been placed in a certain order, 
and he had a list of their Christian names. He read the 
question, saying, ' Never mind if you have no godfathers and 
godmothers. It really means " Do you want to try and per- 
severe." ' Then followed the question to each one : ' N., 
Do you ? ' and after the answer, ' Then kneel down, my child 
(or my son), and ask God to help you.' 

The Bishop then proceeded to the entrance of the chancel 
and said the prayer for the Sevenfold Gifts, with staff in hand, 
turning to the candidates. Except in one or two churches he 
invariably used the form of laying on of hands allowed by the 
Canons of the Scottish Church. Each candidate was pre- 
sented singly by the priest, who mentioned the name to the 
Bishop. Signing him with the Cross on the forehead, he said, 
• N., I sign thee with the sign of the Cross, and I lay my hands 
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upon thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Defend, &c.' The Bishop then went to the 
altar and announced that the Benedictus would be sung, 
drawing attention to the verse, ' And thou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the Highest.' Back to the pulpit for 
the third address, which was full of the duty of thanksgiving, 
and practical instruction on prayer, Bible reading, alms- 
giving, Holy Communion, and the privilege of service. The 
office was concluded at the altar. Each of those confirmed 
received a memorial card signed by himself. 

The size of the dioceses in Scotland makes it possible for a 
bishop to be a real father in God. This is certainly the case in 
the Diocese of St. Andrews, which has some forty clergy. The 
Bishop's visits to the various congregations made him 
thoroughly acquainted with priest and people. He knew per- 
sonahy in most cases not only the priest and his household, 
but the church of&cials, the members of the Vestry (with 
whom lay the choice of the incumbent), and many of the 
congregation. The clergy could therefore approach him for 
advice and counsel, which he was enabled to give not only by 
drawing on past experience, but from personal knowledge of 
the place and individuals concerned. The clergy were in 
constant communication with him by letter and interview, 
so that he was in reaUty as well as in name the Chief Pastor 
of the diocese. 

In addition to the regular annual retreats, he rejoiced to 
welcome the clergy and many of the laity of the diocese, as 
well as old friends from the south, to his home, and to do all 
in his power to make their visits a time of physical, mental, 
and spiritual refreshment. According to his wont no oppor- 
tunity was lost of giving spiritual help ; to him every time 
was opportune, whether in a quiet walk in the garden, or at 
meals, or by a regular interview in his library or chapel. 
Certainly it is true to say that hardly an individual paid a visit 
to the house without an opportunity being afforded for 
spiritual help and guidance, and none left without prayer and 
his blessing. The Bishop of London has said that he looked 
upon his yearly visit to the Bishop as in many respects an 
annual retreat. One after another came and went, feeling 
that they could return to their work refreshed by the atmo- 
sphere which the presence of the Bishop created. They had 
been for a time on the mountain top. 

The chapel with its round of services contributed much 
to all this. At first a daily celebration of Holy Communion 
was attempted, but owing to the frequent absences of the 
Bishop and his chaplain together on his visits in the diocese, 
it was found impossible to continue it, though there were 
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always several celebrations each week. The Bishop loved 
the Scottish Communion Office, rejoiced to find it the sole use 
at the Cathedral, and always used it in his chapel. 

There were two or three unique features in the chapel 
services, which were very characteristic of the Bishop. The 
morning family prayers of the household consisted of shortened 
Matins, concluding at the third Collect. The Bishop always 
read the lesson, generally the second lesson appointed for the 
day. He followed this up with an instruction, or meditation, 
or appeal, founded on the passage, in which aU his accumulated 
spiritual experience found vent. There can be no doubt that 
in this way he greatly influenced not only guests who came 
and went, but a succession of servants, who still look back on 
the impressions which these addresses made upon them, and 
the advance in spiritual life which they fostered. Occasionally 
he would end this short address by saying ' Let us pray.' And 
at once the service was transformed into a prayer meeting. 
But, with his usual considerateness, he gave this up entirely 
when it was represented to him by members of his family that 
the hour was not exactly convenient for it. Mr. Carter, now 
Dean of Grahamstown, once said : ' The Bishop preaches a 
Mission every morning in his chapel.' After the third Collect 
the Bishop concluded the service with simple intercessions, 
sometimes at considerable length, sometimes quite short, but 
generally making the following the basis (the same after Com- 
pline) : ' Remember, O Lord, all the absent members of the 
family, aU who are near and dear to us, aU who are in trouble, 
sorrow, need, or any other adversity, all who in foreign lands 
are witnessing for Thee, all the blessed ones who rest in 
Paradise.' 

''^ The other special feature was the weekly Intercession 
Service, so dear to him at St. Peter's and Truro. Over this 
he took great pains. He carefully wrote down all the thanks- 
givings, names of sick people, national and diocesan needs, 
and in a way peculiar to himself made them all Uve. There 
were touches which brought out vividly the objects for which 
intercession was offered, appropriate texts, collects, simple 
extempore prayers. The subjects for intercession and thanks- 
giving were afterwards written out on the Prayer Board which 
always hung in the chapel. Services of this kind, occasional 
Confirmations, institutions or licensings of clergy, the continual 
use of the chapel for private devotion by himself and others, 
seemed woven into the general life of the household. After 
a visit of the Scottish Bishops for some days at Pitfour for a 
conference (and synod) the Bishop (Kelly) of Moray and Ross 
wrote : ' May I say that my few days at Pitfour made me 
realise what the Ufe was at Little Gidding in Nicholas Ferrar's 
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days.' The Bishop of Edinburgh wrote with great feeling of 
what the chapel services had been to them all. 

At St. Mary's Tower, Erigmore, and Pitfour the chapel was 
used for the annual retreats, which were a great feature of the 
Bishop's pastorate, one being held for clergy and one for 
women, in addition to occasional retreats for men hoping to 
be ordained. Later they were held in the church at Bimam. 
The Precentor of St. Ninian's is credited with saying : ' Bishop 
Wordsworth was a Bishop of Charges ; Bishop Wilkinson a 
Bishop of Retreats.' Certainly he took the greatest pains to 
secure the help of experienced spiritual guides. The Bishop 
always welcomed those who came to the retreat in a short 
address after dinner before silence began. He attended 
many of the addresses and services, and shared with the con- 
ductor the work of helping individuals. 

To turn to what by many would be considered the purely 
business side of diocesan work, it must be said that to the 
Bishop there was no sharp distinction, where the Church was 
concerned, between the financial and spiritual sides. He had 
no hesitation or awkwardness in appealing to individuals or 
to the diocese for financial aid. It was as natural to him as to 
ask their prayers. He would write, ' If you have any charity 

money left this year, would you consider ,' or ' When 

you are arranging your charity money next year, will you 

bear in mind ? ' When money arrived in answer to his 

appeal he took it as a matter of course. So at his Diocesan 
Councils and Financial Committee Meetings. At first the 
business layman or priest must have been astounded at his 
calm pronouncements as to plans and schemes involving a 
considerable outlay of money. They could hardly be expected 
to know that he had previously wrestled in prayer over the 
matters on the agenda paper, and had his course clear in his 
own mind. It is only fair to say that he put them uncon- 
sciously at a great disadvantage by presenting the business 
as a matter of the deepest spiritual import. They were 
tongue-tied. It was unwonted ground on which to meet their 
Bishop. They scrupled, with great deUcacy of feeling, to 
Intrude into that province. And then by experience they 
found that there was no need to do so. Somehow the Bishop's 
boldest schemes and highest aspirations had a way of accom- 
plishing themselves — as in the case of the Bishop of St. 
Andrews' Fund and the Cathedral Completion Fund. It was 
the same in the Representative Church Council and quarterly 
Board Meetings in Edinburgh, which he was scrupulous in 
attending as regularly as possible. He never tired of praising 
the wonderful sacrifice of time and concentration of mind 
which laymen (as well as clergy) devoted to the Council and 
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Board Meetings. He persisted in treating it as spiritual work, 
while he was shrewd and experienced in financial and business 
matters. He never shrank from speaking out and witnessing 
for this standpoint both in the Council and at Board Meetings. 
He was instrumental in carrying a proposal that at the Council 
meetings each of the funds of the Church should in turn have 
special prominence, and that selected speakers should be 
invited to deal with them, who should not be confined to 
figures and organisation. Doubtless a certain number rather 
chafed inwardly at this, but his outspoken utterances, com- 
bining practical suggestion with spiritual appeal, were generally 
received with respect and even enthusiasm, and it will be 
within the memory of all that his last words, spoken at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee, were a solemn appeal for 
prayer on behalf of the Clergy Sustentation Fund. 

Instances of his wonderful dependence on prayer, and his 
readiness at all times to put himself at the disposal of souls 
needing his help, could be multiplied indefinitely. 

He never dealt with his letters without beginning with 
prayer, and if some special difiiculty arose he resorted to 
prayer afresh. Any letter about which he was anxious would 
be despatched and followed up with prayer that it might 
effect its purpose or not be misunderstood. 

On one occasion he had an interview with a great land- 
owner about a small church which was his property, and had 
fallen into disrepair. It was probably one of the only times 
when he had not begun with prayer. For some time no 
progress seemed to be made, when the Bishop said, ' I am afraid 
that we began badly. Will you be good enough to kneel down 
with me, and let us ask God to help us.' The interview went 
on, and orders were given for the church to be put into com- 
plete repair. 

As an instance of his readiness on all occasions to help, he 
was approached one day, when waiting at a railway junction, 
by a lady unknown to him, who did not belong to his diocese. 
In a few minutes he returned to his chaplain and said : ' Lift 
up your heart to God. I am trjring, at his mother's wish, to 
help a young man stricken with a fatal illness, who feels the 
hardness of his lot.' He returned to the young man and got 
into the train with him, putting out all his power to help him. 
Some months afterwards the mother wrote that her son had 
passed away. She sent a memorial gift to the Bishop, saying 
that his interview had been an unspeakable blessing to her 
son. 

It must not be thought that his high spiritual tension was 
never relaxed. He found relaxation in his home life, in his 
daily ride (when possible), and especially in his holiday 
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abroad. But it is true that he was never ofi duty or ofi guard, 
and he could always turn quite naturally from any occupation 
to talk on high spiritual subjects, or to deal with any soul in 
need of his help. It is no exaggeration to say that his life was 
lived in correspondence with God, so that he was never found 
unprepared. 

There were one or two characteristics of the Bishop which 
could only be known and tested by those who lived continuaEy 
with him. 

His courtesy was unfailing. It was conspicuous in his 
treatment of all whom he met. It disarmed clerg5rmen with 
a grievance, or disaffected laymen. It secured for him atten- 
tion and respect from the most dour of railway porters or 
surly cabmen. Any deUberate lack of courtesy, or roughness 
towards himseU or others in his presence, seemed to hurt him 
as though he had been struck. 

Whether by nature, or, as seems more probable, by self 
discipline and grace, he had a control of the member which 
St. James calls unruly, to an extent which was almost in- 
credible. Whatever his inward feelings may have been, those 
who knew him best cannot remember him ever to have given 
utterance to an irritable or unkind word. He never discussed 
the character or motives of others, or indeed spoke of people 
at aU except in a kindly manner. Gossip he dishked, and if 
it were talked in his presence, or if unworthy motives were 
imputed to others, he first gently deprecated it, and then un- 
mistakably intervened to change the subject. The result was 
decisive if somewhat disconcerting. In consequence of all 
this, men tended to become what he wished. He always hoped 
the best of others, especially of his clergy, gave them credit 
for the highest motives, and assumed that they had high 
ideals of duty and lofty aspirations. In a few instances his 
confidence was abused, to his great distress. But more often 
men endeavoured, however imperfectly, to live up to what he 
expected and hoped of them. 

Amidst all his varied activities of a public nature, the 
Bishop's heart was still, and to the last, the heart of a pastor. 
The testimonies to that effect are abundant on every side. 
One lady who belonged to his diocese sends a selection of 
thirty-two letters, written to her between December 1898 
and November 1907. Readers of his little books would not 
find much in the letters that they are not already familiar 
with, but the letters are an example of the way in which he 
applied to an individual the methods of the books, and show, 
as the lady says, ' the endless trouble, the watchful, tender. 
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thoughtful care, the marvellous insight and sympathy, he had 
for those he was helping.' 

Here is an example of the latter part of the series. 

Feu House, Perth : March 18, 1907, 
... If you or I had attained to perfect repentance, tempta- 
tion would have less power over us. That is true, and it is one 
of the blessed ways in which God keeps us humble, when He 
lets us see how weak we are — ^how dependent upon His grace 
— ^how liable to fall if once He allowed evil to have all its 
attractiveness, Satan to use all his power. On the other hand, 
to be tempted is no sign that we have not repented. As long 
as we live, evil is present with us. Satan was allowed to tempt 
our Lord to defy His Father's Will, to commit suicide, to 
worship the Prince of Darkness. It is a real battle. . . . 

Mr. Sabin, the excellent verger of St. Ninian's, sends the 
following reminiscences : 

A butler told me, that in the days when the Primus was 
Vicar of St. Peter's he was then a first footman in a noble 
house in the square. He said the vicar knew that servants 
had very little opportunity to get to church on Sunday or any 
day, and he also knew that many were indifierent about 
rehgion who could go, but did not ; so he made a practice of 
going round the square about 9 in the evening, and used to 
get into conversation with the men-servants as they stood at 
the top of the area steps, smoking their pipes after dinner was 
over in the dining-room, and in this way got in touch with and 
said a timely word to many men who learned to highly respect 
him, hke the butler who told me the story. 

One day at Perth Station, the Bishop noticed a thin-faced 
boy looking very closely at the Bishop, when his lordship 
asked the lad if he was wanting to speak to him, and the lad, 
being ignorant of the courtesy titles given to our bishops, 
replied, ' No, sir, only I sing in the same choir as you are in.' 
The Bishop's friends laughed at the boy's idea of his associa- 
tion with the Bishop in the Church, but the porter who tells 
the story says the boy was not laughed at by the Bishop, who 
patted him gently, and gave him a few kind words and a 
little present. 

Mr. Speir says, with regard to the Bishop's visit in 1890 : 

Two Presb5^erian neighbours of mine had lately joined 
our Church, and there happened to be three boys, whose 
parents were at home from India, staying near, who were 

z 
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anxious to be confirmed. I telegraphed to our Bishop, asking 
if Bishop Wilkinson might confirm them in my chapel, and 
to this he cordially agreed, and so Bishop Wilkinson per- 
formed his first Episcopal act in his future diocese, he was to 
rule over so well. I shall never forget that confirmation ; I 
remember one of my schoolboy sons saying to the butler, 
' Hadn't you a lump in your throat ? ' and his reply ' No , but 
I had tears in my eyes.' 

The Bishop loved to befriend the lowly and obscure : 

Calling at a house in Perthshire, says one, where many were 
assembled full of mutual interest and conversation, he saw a 
lady pouring out tea in a corner of the room who was in weak 
and trying ill-health. He went quietly to her, sat down by her 
side, and in gentle tones told her what to do when she felt 
unable to say her prayers. 

A little nurse from a London Hospital was taking her 
holiday in Scotland, and he singled her out, talked to her of her 
work, and kneeling down in the drawing-room, prayed for her 
and her friends. She said she could never forget the reality 
of the strength that came to her as he laid his hand upon her 
head and gave her his blessing. 

His considerateness for the weakness and sinfulness of 
others overflowed in directions where it was hardly to be 
expected. A correspondent writes : 

There is one thing which the late Primus once said to me, 
which I very much treasure, and which, perhaps, you may think 
worth recording. 

I was speaking to him about the incomprehensibility of some 
action of doubtful uprightness done by a very pious person, and 
he said ' My dear fellow, there's many a thing which a very 
good and holy person wiE do, for the sake of reUgion, which a 
man of the world would kick him for, and kick him rightly.' 

I think those were his exact words, and you will know the 
beautiful half-seriousness with which he began his sentence, 
and the deUghtful little sniff at the end of it. 

Numerous examples might be quoted of his thoughtful 
courtesy towards all with whom he was connected. It may 
well be supposed that it was extended to those whom he loved 
best. Mr. Benson says : 

When my brother Hugh joined the Roman Church [in 
1903], he was instructed to go to Rome, lodge at S. Silvestro, 
and study for the priesthood. He arranged to leave London 
on a certain day, and my mother went to see him off. She wrote 
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to the Bishop beforehand, told him what was happening, and 
asked him to bear her in mind at the time. She went to 
Charing Cross, said good-bye to Hugh, and the train steamed 
out of the station, Hugh waving from a window. She turned 
round, and there was the Bishop, who had been careful not to 
intrude on the parting. He just came up and took her arm 
under his own, and said ' I want you only to bear this in mind. 
If his father would — and he would — ^have wished Hugh to 
foUow his convictions when he was on earth, how much more 
in Paradise I ' He said no more, but shook hands, with one of 
his tender and beautiful smiles, and went away in silence. 

A few more extracts from Mr. Farquhar's charming diary 
may still further illustrate various sides of the Bishop's 
character. 

Nov. 19 [1895]. — Mrs. Harper, Kirkcaldy, told me rather a 
pretty story of the Bishop. He had been taking a Confirma- 
tion for them in the evening. After it was over, his host's 
carriage was waiting to drive him back. But he had forgotten 
something in the Parsonage, and ran back for it. Altogether 
he was in a hurry, and tired. But little Phyllis Harper, aged 
about fi.ve, was lying by this time in her bed, with her door 
open. Hearing the Bishop's voice, she called out ' Bishop, 
you've come back to say good-night to me I ' Pressed for time 
though he was, he obeyed the summons and gave the child his 
blessing, and then insisted on being conducted to her little 
sister. 

Sept. 17 [1897]. — I bicycled up to Birnam with some friends. 
A candidate who had not been presented in the Cathedral was 
going to be confirmed — a young lady. We found that there 
were two others — a gentleman and a '.'stable boy. What 
especially struck us was that the Bishop took as much care and 
pains over those three as he would have done over 100. His 
pastoral staff was carried, and every one could see that he was 
doing his utmost in the three addresses which he gave. 

Oct. 25 [1900]. — Diocesan Synod. . . . On rising to deliver 
his charge, the Bishop found he had left it in the hotel. This 
was rather trying for him, especially as business was finished. 
He filled up the interval, however, by reading Psalms to us ! 
This he did quite quietly and collectedly, but surely he must 
have felt inwardly rather ' bothered.' When the charge did 
arrive, it was an excessively searching call to the clergy to make 
sure they were not ' withered branches,' fit only to be taken 
away ' for the burning.' 

Apnl [1902]. — I do not feel sure that I can sketch him as 
he now appears to me after ten years, but I will try. 

z 2 
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The thing which first struck me about him was an air of sad- 
ness, which I imagine was conveyed most by his voice. This 
first impression, however, was very soon swallowed up by a 
sense of his religiousness. He talks religion and never has 
an interview with any one under any circumstances but what 
he says a prayer on his knees and gives his episcopal blessing, 
I never met any one like him. His one absorbing topic is piety. 
I sometimes wonder whether it is aU instinctive with him, or 
whether it is ' second nature ' produced by determined obedi- 
ence to his conscience. At all events, in either case, it is natural 
to him. 

The next thing I discovered was that, notwithstanding his 
uncompromising religiousness, he can laugh, and that he is 
very accessible. At the same time, after I had found that he 
is equable and accessible, I again discovered (perhaps this was 
only because I am one of his clergy) that it is only within limits. 
He is distinctly not accessible for purposes of (what Beethoven 
would have called) ' unbuttoned ' conversation, but only for 
conversation which bears upon work — and then, though he is 
interested, accessible, gentle, he is so as a Bishop, but always 
as a Bishop ; never as a mere acquaintance. 

What perhaps I realised last was his determined wiU. This 
is not obvious on the surface, though there is something about 
his lips which might give warning. But he never obtrudes 
his will. What he desires to accomplish, he is determined to 
accomplish — that is, if he thinks it is according to the Divine 
will. If he can get it done easily, without pressure, so much the 
better. He then lets other people do what he wants, caring 
little for the ' honour and glory ' of the thing. But, if other 
people do not do it, then he does it. If they resist, he does not 
resist them in the first instance to the point of force. He has 
an immense power of self-control, and waits till he can repeat 
his determination at a favourable moment and in as gentle and 
Christian a manner as possible. If he is still opposed, then 
he waits again quite calm and unrufiied. But he gently 
presses his point till he has accomphshed what he has 
determined. 

As a preacher, his outstanding characteristic is not intel- 
lectual cogency, nor scholarly learning, nor rhetorical eloquence. 
His subject matter hardly ever varies from the simple old 
' Evangelical ' gospel, interwoven, however, with the sacra- 
mental system. Sometimes one wishes that he would now and 
then vary his line. He has, however, great force as a preacher, 
and the phrase which every one uses to describe it is, after all, 
the most satisfactory, and it is ' spiritual intensity.' 

June 7, 1904. — ^As I have chiefly represented the Bishop in 
his graver moods, I will note an incident which shows him in 
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a lighter vein. I was lunching at the Feu House ' with them. 
He was not going to join us at table, and I was going into the 
dining-room with an English clergyman. Suddenly I heard the 
Bishop calling out my name from upstairs — ' Farquhar ! 
Farquhar ! ' ' Yes, my Lord.' ' Be sure you impress upon 
Mr. C. that though there are other branches of the Church, 
ours in Scotland is the only one worth attending to ! ' 

• At Perth, the Bishop's home for the last few years of his life, 
and Bishop Wordsworth's before him. 



CHAPTER V 



THE PRIMUS AND HIS WORK 



Bishop Kelly of Moray and Ross had for some time been 
in failing health, and in 1904 felt himself obUged to resign, first 
the Primacy of the Scottish Church which he had held for a 
time since the death of Bishop Jerm5ni of Brechin, and then 
his see. There was probably little doubt among the Scottish 
Bishops as to whom they should elect to succeed him as 
Primus. On June 30 an Episcopal Synod was held in the new 
Chapter House of St. Ninian's. Mr. Farquhar wrote in his 
diary : 

Most of the Bishops' business was done in private. . . . On 
returning to the Chapter House, we found it still closed to the 
public, but we were soon admitted, when lo and behold ! St. 
Andrews was in the chair, and the Clerk announced that he had 
been elected Primus ! I then went to the Post Office and sent 
off several telegrams. If only our Bishop is granted health 
and strength, he will make an admirable Primus, and, with a 
Provincial Synod on the Laity question coming on, he will have 
some scope. The mere fact of his acceptance, I trust, means 
that he has some confidence in his own health. 

The election weis unanimous. 

To the Bishop himself the election gave great joy. He felt 
deeply the honour of having the supreme oversight of so 
venerable a Church. It was to him not only a token of the 
feelings of his brother Bishops towards him, but also a fresh 
proof of his acceptance with his Divine Master, who had found 
him faithful in a few things and made him ruler over many. 

Although there had been signs of ill-health, which made 
the Bishop hesitate for a moment when he was first soimded 
on the subject of the Primacy, no real doubt was possible. He 
as usual consulted friends who were acquainted with the 
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state of things in Scotland, like Mr. Coles and Mr. Holland. 
They strongly advised him to accept the position, and to cut 
down some of his work elsewhere — a thing which was made 
possible through the generous kindness of Bishop Richardson. 
Curiously enough it was the first time — so the erudition of 
Mr. Farquhar discovered — ^that a Bishop of St. Andrews had 
ever been Primus, since the time when the system of a floating 
headship began. 

One of the things which it fell to Bishop Wilkinson's lot 
as Primus to bring through was a long-deferred piece of 
legislation regarding the rights and powers of the Laity in the 
Church of Scotland. The constitution of that Church has 
only been gradually evolved. The main governing body, 
consisting of the General or Provincial Synod, is composed 
of two houses, the Bishops, and Presbjrters specially elected for 
that Synod, with a few others ex o-jjicio. Any alteration in the 
Canons by which the Church is governed requires to be passed 
by a majority in both houses. 

Before the middle of the last century the Scottish laity 
appear to have had no recognised part in the government of 
affairs, but in 1852 a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Bishop 
Skinner made a great stir, in which he urged the injustice and 
unwisdom of keeping the laity in such a position. Ten years 
later, in 1862-3, representatives of the laity were admitted to 
vote in the election of Bishops, and in 1876 a Representative 
Church Council was formed to deal with matters of finance and 
external administration. In the controversial labours which led 
to this development Bishop Wilkinson's eminent predecessor 
in the see of St. Andrews took — at any rate among those of his 
own order — a principal share. It was not in Bishop Wilkinson's 
character to fall behind in such a matter. He had always 
thrown himself upon the laity at St. Peter's and at Truro, 
and earlier also, and had not done it in vain. He always 
urged upon the clergy the importance of delegating as much 
of their work as possible to competent hands — not only 
because it was good for the clergy thus to gain time for re- 
flexion and prayer, but because it was good for the laity to 
be so trusted. He would say, laughingly, ' It is one of my 
principles never to do a thing myself if I can get somebody else 
to do it forjine.' Nor was he at all jealous with regard to the 
subjects with which the laity were to deal. While never 
underrating the sacred authority with which the presbyter 
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and the bishop are charged, he had always recognised the great 
interests of the laity in matters of teaching and manners of 
worship, and was very ready that those interests should be 
expressed in synodical action. 

After protracted discussions and innumerable meetings, the 
upshot was the creation of a new body known as the Consulta- 
tive Council, of which lay delegates were to be members along 
with the Bishops and clergy, with power to discuss and make 
recommendations to the Episcopal S3mod on all manner of 
questions.^ 

A second matter in which Bishop Wilkinson took a leading 
part was the promotion of the cause of Temperance. In 
earUer days he had not had to deal very actively with the vice 
of drunkenness. Cornwall was not a drunken county, and 
Eaton Square was not a drunken neighbourhood. There were 
already large and flourishing organisations in the English 
Church to deal with the evil, and there was an abundance of 
zealous workers. In Scotland, for one reason or another, the 
Bishop felt compelled to take the question up. At the 
meeting of the Representative Church Council at Dundee in 
October 1898, he seiid : 

I will remind you that though Scotland is not worse than 
other places, there are terrible evils with which we have to con- 
tend. In my Synod last week the Dean of my Diocese rose up 
to tell us that as he walked through the most beautiful parts 
of our diocese he found strong men . . . lying by the side of 
the road, in numbers, in helpless intoxication. I would re- 
mind you that I speak of the things I know. In one important 
town of which I have cognisance, where a great work is going 
on for God and for His Church, there is beneath the surface an 
amount of evil and of impurity of which I dare not trust myself 
to speak. We have a small committee of men, wise in under- 
standing, and they failed for two years ... to find the reaUty 
of the facts by which we were confronted ; and then, as has 
been so often the CEise, ... a few poor, weak women went to 
live in a back street in that town, and they went from house to 
house, and the facts which they ascertained were these : young 
girls, fourteen and fifteen years of age, in numbers, were steeped 
in every kind of impurity and intemperance ; and on the last 
night of the year the houses were left untenanted, as the inhabi- 
tants were all bringing in the New Year. ... in the streets, 
drinking. The only way in which the poor children who were 

> Mr. Farquhar's Diary, October 27, 1905. 
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left behind could be saved from being made drunk themselves 
was by these devoted women going from seven o'clock at night 
until eight in the morning, and sitting up with them, amusing 
them and talking to them, so that they might have some way 
of interesting them, as the parents had locked the door and 
taken the keys, and there was no other place but the streets in 
which these children could live for the night. 

The Bishop returned to the charge more fuUy at the 
meeting of the same body at Aberdeen the autumn after. 

The ablest and most rousing speech of the day, said the 
' Scottish Guardian,' was that of the Bishop of St. Andrews, 
who moved a motion urging the Home Mission Board to con- 
sider the question of intemperance in Scotland. The Bishop 
drew a touching picture of the miseries caused by excessive 
drinking, and concluded with an eloquent appeal to the Council 
to take some practical step in forwarding temperance work. 

The point, the Bishop said, which was making him most 
afraid for their future was that, as far as he could judge, there 
was growing up amongst them an indifference to the subject. 
Fathers and mothers did not seem to be so much ashamed of 
being drunkards as they used to be. They did not seem to 
shrink from sharing the drink with their children, so that they 
also would grow up intemperate. It was no longer, he thought, 
only silly schoolboys who laughed at the poor drunkard. He 
bad in his mind the picture of the little children taught to lie 
because they had to stand at the door and say that father and 
mother are away, because father and mother were unable to 
speak or move, being below the level of the beasts that perish. 
. . . He ^aid he knew the difficulties ; he thought they were 
such that they ought to commit the question to their Home 
Mission Board to see what they could do, with their limited 
means — ^whether they could do anjrthing effective themselves, 
or whether it would be better to merge their efforts in other 
efforts that were being made. 

He was very wilHng to co-operate with good men of all 
persuasions in the furtherance of this great cause. Lord 
Peel, in the March of 1901, came down to Edinburgh to speak 
at a ' Scottish National Conference ' with a view to Legislative 
Temperance Reform for Scotland, on the basis of the famous 
' Minority Report ' of the Royal Commission over which he 
had presided. It was a great meeting, in which representa- 
tives of all the leading reUgious bodies in Scotland took part. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews was the only Bishop present at it. 
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He spoke both at the afternoon meeting and at an overflow 
meeting in the evening. The former speech was a directly 
religious address, after his manner, on loyalty to Christ, self- 
sacrifice and charity, and power from on high. In the evening 
he went somewhat more into detail in regard to the proposed 
legislation. 

In October of that year he brought up at the Representative 
Church Council the Report of the Temperance Committee 
which had been appointed the year before. He said that 

there were two principles by which they had been actuated. 
First, they had not attempted to wage any warfare against the 
temperate and right use of alcohol. They had only battled 
with the wrong use of it, and he thought it was important that 
that should be appreciated in order that the breadth of their 
platform might be clearly understood. . . . The next principle 
upon which they had endeavoured to act was that they had 
taken what he beheved to be a true and a broad view of the 
needs of men, and they had appointed a large number of com- 
mittees to deal with such subjects as the circulation of interest- 
ing and healthy literature, the general elevation of public 
opinion, the housing of the poor and providing for them counter 
attractions, so that they might not merely ask a man not to 
drink more than he ought, but might give him something which 
he had a right to ask from those who intended to represent to 
him the Lord Jesus Christ. The recommendations that they 
brought before the Council were very simple. There was, he 
thought, only one upon which there was likely to be much 
difference of opinion. It would involve that a Temperance 
Committee be added to the objects for which funds were raised 
under the direction of the Council. They asked that a com- 
mittee should be appointed annually by this Council to watch 
over and organise temperance work, and, when deemed advis- 
able, to co-operate with other temperance organisations. 

The Primus continued to be the mainspring of the action 
of the Temperance Committee to the last. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MISSION OF HELP 

The history of the ' Mission of Help to the Church in South 
Africa ' has been published by a skilled and S5Tnpathetic hand. 
Dr. A. W. Robinson, Vicar of AU Hallows Barking, in his 
book on the subject.i says : 

For the beginning of the movement which led to the 
' Mission of Help ' we have to go back to the year 1892. In 
that year Bishop Wilkinson, who for reasons of health had 
resigned the bishopric of Truro, was spending some months in 
South Africa. While in Capetown he was the guest of Sir 
Henry and Lady Loch at Government House. Under the 
shadow of Table Mountain they talked much of the importance 
of strengthening and vitalising the ties between the Home 
country and the Colonies, and of the sacrifices which might 
have to be made to bring this about. Years passed, and then 
came the war. Lord Loch had died, but his widow took up, 
as a sacred legacy from her husband, the duty of caring for 
South Africa. She reminded the Bishop of their former talks, 
and begged him to see whether something might not be done 
to send help to the Church in South Africa. The Bishop 
acknowledges that at first he shrank from the task. By 
degrees, however, it seerned that someone ought to go forward. 
He wrote to the Archbishop of Capetown, and asked whether 
the Church of South Africa really needed and desired such 
assistance as the Church in this country might be ready to 
render. 

The answer was made when on August 24, 1900, the Bishops 
of the Province of South Africa gathered in Synod and adopted 
the following resolutions : 

Ni The Archbishop and Bishops of the Church of the Province 
of South Africa desire to offer to the Bishop of St. Andrews 
their most cordial thanks for his interest in the spiritual welfare 

' Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 
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of the Church in these parts, and accept with heartfelt gratitude 
his proposal to make arrangements that an organised body of 
clergy should come from the Mother country on a Mission of 
special service to the Church of this Province. In their 
judgment such a Mission would be likely to result in great and 
lasting good to the Church of Christ, and would be a very 
material help at the present crisis. 

It was in 1898, Lady Loch says, that the first ' hint ' or 
' message ' about the need in South Africa of a ' Mission of 
Help ' was made to Lady Loch through the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, who said to Lady Loch (when talking about funds for 
the new cathedral) that there were literally no preachers in 
Cape Colony who could stir them to get ' a coin out of their 
pockets.' Lady Loch (in a modified form) sent this message 
to the Bishop of Capetown, and he answered, it was in a 
measure true, but they could not afford to give enough funds to 
obtain great preachers as well as good workers. I sent all to 
Bishop Wilkinson, and during the war we constantly talked 
of how grand it would be to send great preachers in hopes of 
healing the wounded feelings of English and Dutch, and to try 
and get money for many great wants partly caused by the war. 
No one knows, except those who worked in some way with 
Bishop Wilkinson, what an amount of trouble he took for two 
years before the special invitation came from the Bishop of 
Capetown in Synod at Grahamstown, — incessant prayer to be 
guided aright about the gigantic task he felt God had sent him 
to undertake, interviewing every sort of person who could help 
him, and thinking over the preachers whom he would like to go 
out and who would work with and help every shade of opinion 
in South Africa. Bishop Wilkinson often almost broke down 
with the difi&culties of the task, but in answer to earnest united 
prayer the ' command ' always seemed to come that the 
' Mission of Help ' was to take place. 

AU was done with solemn deliberation. The definite 
invitation from Africa came, as has been mentioned, in igoo ; 
but it was arranged by the Bishop and his committee that the 
main Mission should not take place until 1904. There was 
much to be done meanwhile. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews was naturally Chairman of the 
Committee formed with this object, and Archdeacon Bourke 
was Secretary and Treasurer, assisted by the Rev. Wharton 
B. Smith, Canon of Grahamstown. Dr. Collins, soon after- 
wards made Bishop of Gibraltar, took a chief place in drawing 
up the plan of campaign. 
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In 1902, we read in a paper put forth in 1903, one Bishop 
and five clergymen,' with the hearty approval of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Primus of 
the Scottish Church, and the Primate of all Ireland, were sent 
out as pioneers, and to confer with the Archbishop, Bishops, 
clergy, and laity in South Africa as to the kind of help which 
was specially needed. . . . 

The committee have carefully considered the reports of 
this Pioneer Mission, and are making arrangements for a large 
body of Bishops and clergy to go out and place themselves 
entirely at the disposal of the South African Church for about 
six months in 1904. The authorities in South Africa have 
counselled this delay. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop of St. Andrews, the Reverend Canon 
Scott Holland, and the Very Reverend A. E. Campbell, Provost 
of St. Ninian's, Perth, propose to go out in July of this year to 
make preparation for the larger efiort of 1904, bearing a letter 
of hearty commendation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, the Archbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin, and the Primus of the Scottish Church. 

The money needed for the whole Mission, amounting to 
about 5000^,^ is being raised by a committee of ladies, of which 
the Duchess Adeline of Bedford is President. 

The objective of the Mission is briefly this : 

To set forth the essential unity of morals and religion (of 
holiness and righteousness) ; to lay down as a basis of conduct 
the old foundation of the Ten Commandments ; to proclaim 
fearlessly the need of repentance ; to bring home to all men the 
marvellous blessing of free forgiveness and renewal of life 
through Christ Jesus our Lord ; to raise the spirit of man to the 
duty of worship ; to nourish it by sacrament and prayer ; 
to hallow the life of the family by benedictions, and point to the 
Word of God as the source of wisdom and strength ; to teach 
men to reverence humanity, whether native or European, to 
honour a woman and protect a child, to work at their calling 
and bear their burdens, to love their country and serve their 
King, to live with dignity, and through Christ our Redeemer to 
die in peace. 

This is a Gospel of Life which may fitly be offered by the 
messengers of the Church at home to her far-ofi sons and 
daughters. 

The Mission will be, in a word, the messengers of peace 
following the army of war. It will be a practical proof of the 

' These were Bishop Hornby, and the Rev. M. B. Furse, J. P, 
Maud, V. S. S. Coles, J. Hamlet, and L. Sladen, 
" In the end it came to over 6,oooZ. 
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sympathy of Christians at home for their brethren in South 
Africa. It will carry with it that Gospel of Love, that Divine 
message of Peace on: Earth, good wiU towards men, by which 
alone the deep wounds of the conflict can be really healed. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews, as may be supposed, worked 
hard at aU these preparations. Every detail passed under 
his hand and eye. He not only attended all the meetings 
of the main Committee, which were frequent, often coining 
up from Scotland for the purpose, but he entered with peculiar 
sympathy into the work of the Ladies' Committee. His heart 
went out with especial tenderness towards Lady Loch and 
the Duchess of Bedford, and the others working with them, in 
their noiseless, secret, prayerful gathering in of money for the 
Mission. He met them repeatedly in the Duchess's house, and 
cheered them by his words, and enhanced their ardour by the 
gratitude with which he met it. 

As has been already mentioned, it was decided in the 
spring of 1903 that the Bishop of St. Andrews, with two 
companions, should go to South Africa that summer. He was 
at first inclined to resist the suggestion. He told Archbishop 
Temple that he did not see how it could be done. ' But you'll 
have to go,' said the iron-hearted old man, ' if it's your duty.' 
The way was at length made plain, and it was arranged that 
Bishop Richardson, who was at that time assisting the Bishop 
of Brechin, should take the episcopal work in the diocese of 
St. Andrews during the Bishop's absence. 

The Bishop, the Provost, and Mr. Scott HoUand sailed for 
South Africa on Saturday, August i. The missioners bore 
with them a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
mending not them only but also the whole band who were to 
follow in the next year. The letter was signed also by the 
Archbishops of York, Armagh, and Dublin, and by the Scottish 
Primus (Kelly). 

The object of this second expedition ' was not so much,' 
Dr. Robinson says, ' to seek information, as to announce that 
the Mission was shortly to begin ; to stir the hearts of the 
faithful to expectancy and prayer and to confer with the 
leaders of the Church in regard to the final arrangements that 
had to be made.' 

In normal circumstances it might have been expected 
that the Bishop's heart would have been filled with exhilar- 
ation as he drew near again to the country which had so many 
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associations for him, and lor which he haa so long laboured. 
But he approached it with shrinking and even with terror. 
The trouble which _befell him at the time when he resigned 
Truro was liable to recur at intervals. It never again lasted 
as long as it did then, and in a sense he knew better how to 
deal with it. ' Experience,' says the greatest sufierer among 
the Apostles, ' worketh hope.' Whenever the shadow came 
over, there came with it the remembrance that he had passed 
through the same before, and a kind of intuition, in spite of 
himself, that things would get better again, through faith in 
God. But for the moment the anguish was extreme. On 
the whole of the second voyage out to Africa the Bishop's 
condition was such as Archdeacon Bourke has described on 
the first voyage. It seemed an impossibility that he should 
go through the projected work, or even begin upon it. Dr. 
Holland, for whom the Bishop had none of those concealments 
which he used with such extraordinary self-command towards 
others, says that the first day they were at Capetown together 
was the worst that he ever spent. Even in the tragic weeks 
on the Nile in 1890 there had never been anything worse. 
Dr. Holland could not imagine how the Bishop could be 
brought to speak at all. He could not feel sure what he might 
not say if he did. It was a question whether he would not 
announce his intention of taking the first boat back to England. 
Yet, when it came to the point, he was able to speak with 
a vigour, and a clearness, and an eloquence, and an eSective- 
ness hardly ever surpassed before. The darkness lasted all 
through the tour, though perhaps it was not quite so black 
as on board the ship ; but in spite of it he laid hold upon his 
hearers in Africa as he had done in his best days at Auckland 
or at St. Peter's. Perhaps in a measure his sufierings were 
relieved by being transferred to the receptive soul of his 
companion. Dr. Holland felt severely the strain which 
inevitably feU upon him. He lost his voice and his strength 
— or felt that he had lost it — and never recovered either during 
the whole of the campaign. The iU-efiects remained long 
after the return home. It was a perpetual efiort to keep the 
Bishop to his engagements, to persuade him that it was right 
for him to do the appointed work. But when once the Bishop 
was at it, the wonder began afresh. When the time came to 
speak, he spoke exactly as he would have done if all had been 
well with him. Archdeacon Bourke speaks of ' the miracle ' 
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of his recovery after the resignation.! There was no conscious 
recovery during that African Mission, but there was the ahnost 
greater miracle of the daily outburst of triumphant grace from 
the unreUeved misery with which the Bishop seemed to be 
overwhelmed. The supernatural history of that Mission could 
not be understood without the mention of this terrible distress 
which lay in the background. 

Nor was pubhc speaking and preaching the only direction 
in which the Bishop's power was displayed. Perhaps the 
thoroughness of his organisation, his determination to leave 
no detail untouched, were never more seen than then. He 
was resolved that every priest in every one of the dioceses 
visited should be seen, questioned, listened to ; and practi- 
cally the resolution was carried out. There was an elaborate 
arrangement of conferences ever3rwhere. The scheme for the 
conferences was drawn out with extreme care. Copious notes 
were taken ; volumes were filled with pricis of what the clergy 
and churchworkers said at these gatherings, as well £is of what 
the Bishop intended to say to them. Hours and hours were 
spent in the discussion. ' The Conferences were most deliber- 
ately managed,' Dr. HoUand says. ' Every priest spoke in 
turn of his needs, and Campbell was invaluable in speaking 
out of his own missionary experience, and in drawing out 
information from others. Altogether the characteristic of 
the Mission was one of careful and complete arrangement, so 
that at the end we were in possession of a scheme marking out 
every place to which a Mission should be sent in each diocese, 
the t3rpe of life in each place, the character of the priest in 
charge, the form and manner of Mission that would be possible 
according to varieties of circumstance, and so on. Without 
this minute and sifted knowledge of each situation the allotment 
for the next year would have been impossible.' 

From Capetown, where the visitors naturally began, the 
Bishop and Mr. HoUand went to Grahamstown, leaving Provost 
Campbell at Port EUzabeth for a Sunday. Bishop Webb 
was no longer Bishop of Grahamstown, but had been most 
useful to the Committee in England. On Monday, August 31, 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Diocesan 
Training School took place at Grahamstown. It was per- 
formed by the Bishop of St. Andrews. The occasion was 

' See above, p. 298, 
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the more interesting to him, because the enterprise was due 
in the main to the Mother Cecile, who had been intimately 
associated with the Bishop from the early days in Eaton 
Square, and who has left an undying name in Africa. 

The Bishop and his companions went to Durban and 
Ketermaritzburg, to Bloemfontein and Kimberley, besides 
Pretoria and Johannesburg and the places already mentioned. 
Provost Campbell extended his tour to include Mashonaland. 
The three met again at Capetown. In these places and in 
others also they gave special addresses of various kinds, and 
once or twice the Bishop devoted a regular ' Mission Day ' 
to the clergy. Many of them were completely ignorant 
beforehand — ^nor was it strange that they should be ignorant — 
of what a Mission meant. Everywhere the three were warmly 
welcomed, not least in those few recalcitrant churches which 
stood, or had till recently stood, aloof from the diocesan 
organisation. They preached at the two or three which had 
not yet been reconciled in the diocese of Capetown, as well as 
in all those which had been newly reconciled in Natal. Dr. 
HoUand preached in two of them at Durban — ^in one at a 
wonderful service for men — and in the old church at Maritzburg 
where Bishop Colenso himself hes buried. 

As at his former visit to South Africa, the Bishop sent home 
a series of bright letters to his family, in spite of the heavy 
depression which weighed upon him ; and as at his former 
visit, the depression ended when the work ended. The 
voyage back to Europe was as happy as the voyage out was sad. 
He entered into all the varied Ufe of an ocean Uner, delighting 
in conversations with Colonel Frank Rhodes and other officers 
who were on board, watching the sports, umpiring for the 
dresses at the fancy ball, and finishing with a humorous speech 
at dinner on the night before getting in. 

The three missioners reached' England before the end of 
October. The Bishop found plenty of work awaiting him in 
connexion with the Mission of Help, not to speak of all else. 
He spoke fervently at a meeting on behalf of Mother Cecile's 
work. On Tuesday, November 24, there was a great meeting 
in Exeter Hall, arranged by the Junior Clergy Missionary 
Association of the S.P.G., at which the Bishop of St. Andrews 
made a stirring appeal. He said : 

For the few moments that are allotted to me I should like to 
fix your thoughts upon the fact that God does give to every 

A A 
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branch of the Church, just as He gives to every individual, 
certain definite opportunities, and that everything depends 
upon the spirit in which His Church rises up to its God-given 
opportunity. . . . Every service faithfully discharged will be 
rewarded by still greater demands upon its self-sacrifice, and 
that branch of the Church will be honoured in all the history 
of Christendom. But, if it neglects its opportunities, it is left, 
and other branches of the Church take its place. Its candle- 
stick is removed, and it passes out into the darkness from 
which, by the mercy of its God, it was first evoked. 

I desire to put before you the solemn manner in which this 
thought fastened itself upon my own mind as I went up and 
down that great country, South Africa. I can almost remem- 
ber a time when a great opportunity was given to the Church at 
home and that first Bishop was sent out to Capetown. There 
was behind him all the prestige of the National Church, and 
aU that wonderful love for the old country which you find in 
South Africa wherever you go ; and, if only Great Britain had 
risen to the call of her God, and sent out, not a few great men 
only, but a large number of her best and noblest sons — if only 
magnificent ofierings had been made, instead of the paltry 
gifts that were considered a worthy return to be made to the 
King of Kings and the Lord of Lords, who can imagine what 
would have been the present condition of South Africa ? 
But . . . the needs at home were great, and men had not learnt 
that he who scatters in God's kingdom increases, and that, 
if you desire to have a glorious parish, filled with the brightness 
and the glory of the heavenly King, and if you desire to have 
great offertories that shall remove all your anxieties for money, 
you must work in God's way and scatter to the uttermost 
corners of the earth. This, alas I was not reaUsed, and the 
opportunity was gone. I can see before me that lion-hearted 
Bishop Gray, as we stood together in Hyde Park one day when 
even his courage seemed to have left him, and even his lion 
heart seemed as if it could not any longer fight the hard battles 
that had to be fought for Christ in this England of ours. I see 
his face as he looked upon me and said, ' It is of no use. I 
cannot touch them. They do not care.' 

And now another opportunity has come. God has re- 
deemed the country to Himself by blood. As I went from 
place to place and looked out upon those lonely graves which, 
thanks to the loyal women of England, are so lovingly cared for 
and kept as well as you would keep any graves at home, or as I 
stood on Waggon HiU and realised that great hand-to-hand 
conflict and then saw the little group of graves of the Devons, 
and the Rifle Brigade, and the Imperial Light Horse, I realised 
what was the cost to England, and Scotland, and Ireland of the 
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victories which had been won. Right heartily the country 
responded, and mothers gave their sons, and wives parted un- 
grudgingly with their husbands, and no one cared what it cost, 
and God's call, as it was humbly thought to be, had a right 
response. And now, in God's infinite mercy, in spite of those 
dark days, there is an opportunity such as the Church has never 
had before of really estabUshing the kingdom of Jesus Christ, on 
that side of it, at least, which we who are in this room to-day 
believe to be most according to the mind and will of our God and 
Saviour. I cannot say in this room, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Capetown, what all whom you would meet in 
South Africa would tell you of their love and their respect for 
him. It is not seemly to spend time in telling you of those 
noble Bishops who need not be ashamed of taking their stand 
by the side of any Bishops in Christendom for devotion to God 
and surrender to His will. 

Of all the cruel things that have ever been done under the 
guidance — I say it deUberately — unknown to the persons who 
have done them, but done under the secret guidance of him 
who hates every work that is done for God, nothing could be 
more cruel and more dastardly than to say, as has often been 
said, that only one school of thought can have any attention 
or any S5Tnpathy or even any toleration in South Africa. It 
is not true. In one city where I was sta3nlng, the clergyman 
who was known everywhere as the representative — I abominate 
all these names — ^but who was known as the representative of 
what is called the ' evangelical ' side of the Church, laughed at 
the idea that he was not received and not welcomed and not 
loved by his Bishop as much as any one else. God have mercy 
upon those who — ^it may be through ignorance, imagining that 
they are doing God service — are spreading disunion in that part 
of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church. I wish that I could 
take them for a moment to one of the chief cities in Natal, and 
let them see the representative of what is called — I say, again, 
I abominate the word, but it saves time when you are limited 
for moments — ^the representative of the ' High ' Church and 
the representative of the ' Low ' Church joining together to 
hire a common hall in which to endeavour to educate their 
communicants and prepare them for the Mission of 

1904 

And in that country there is just the opportunity which 
the Church needs, if only the old mistake is not to be repeated, 
and if only it is not true which was written out by one who 
knew London very well to South Africa while I was there, 
that, now the excitement of the war was over. South Africa 
had dropped out of the minds of people iu London. If only 
that is not true — and God forbid that it should be true — God 

A A 2 
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forbid that a discipline such as we have received in South 
Africa, in which the blood of our best and bravest has 
been shed, should be forgotten in these few short weeks — if 
only the old mistake is not to be made, if only the oppor- 
tunity is grasped firmly with self-denial, and with earnest 
and continued intercession in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour, and if only there is a generous abandonment 
of self, and a large-hearted parting with the very best and 
noblest of our clergy, and a large-hearted giving of real offerings 
which cost something to the country, and if the opportunity 
is now taken, God only can tell what may be the future of 
South Africa. But if you and I are to get slack in our prayers — 
if you and I are to join in that pitiable talk that this parish is so 
im.portant that Africa must be put aside, if you and I are to take 
for granted that the things on the other side of the street are 
more important than a great empire like that South African 
part of our dominions — for I may almost call it a great 
empire — ^then God have mercy upon us ! We shall not 
deserve to live either as a nation or £is a Church. I say it 
calmly, and I say it deliberately. We who are Christians 
— what are we called to think of it all ? What must it all 
appear to Him Who, for us men and for our salvation, drank 
that bitter cup in Gethsemane and bore that awful darkness 
on Calvary ? I speak with reverence, but what must it seem 
to Him Who wondered on earth at the marvellous unbelief 
of those whom He desired to help and to save ? Do we not 
almost seem to hear the voice of Him Whose hands were 
nailed to that Cross of old. Whose head was crowned with 
those cruel thorns ? Do we not almost hear Him say, as 
one opportunity after another of establishing the Kingdom 
which He founded in His blood is cast aside, and as one 
opportunity after another is hardly considered, ' I looked, 
and there was none to help ; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold.' ' By Thine agony and bloody sweat, by 
Thy Cross and Passion,' oh, good Lord, deliver us from all 
hardness of heart and contempt of Thy Word. Amen. 

On Thursday, December lo, 1903, a conference of the 
missioners for the succeeding year was held in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster. The Bishop of St. Andrews 
presided, and perhaps his powers of chairmanship were never 
better shown than in the swift, sweet way in which he dealt 
with the multitudinous questions put to him by thirty or 
forty eager missioners. The solemn address which he 
deUvered to them is so characteristic of the speaker that it 
must be given here in full : 
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In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen. 

If you will allow me, my brethren, I will divide what I 
have to say into four brief divisions. 

i. I would offer to you some thoughts as to the tone of 
mind in which to enter upon your work. 

(i) You will have great respect for the Church in South 
Africa — great respect. She has passed through severe trials ; 
she has made great sacrifices in order to maintain the faith once 
delivered to the saints ; she has developed and strengthened 
her organisation ; she has increased in a wonderful manner ; 
she has reared raany devoted servants of God, some of whom 
are alive and some of whom have now entered into their 
rest. 

(2) Approaching your work in this frame of mind, you will 
not be disappointed if you find many of the defects which we 
lament at home reproduced in the life of our daughter Church. 
For instance, you may find looseness of organisation, want 
of intercourse and cohesion, a lack of interest in what is 
being done in another parish, in another diocese, in the 
Anglican Communion, in the one Catholic Church dispersed 
throughout the world. In spite of the existence of a little 
band, a small inner circle of devout instructed people, you 
may come into contact, alike in clergy and in laity, with 
much vague, uninstructed, conventional Churchmanship, and 
you may be startled to find how little there is of a strong 
grasp upon the nation. You may wonder at the poor little 
churches which in many places hinder, by their want of 
accommodation, the development of the spiritual life of the 
people. But you will not allow yourselves to be disheartened 
by those and other signs of weakness ; still less will you allow 
that to destroy or even weaken your respect for the South 
African Church. You will remember that to a very large 
extent her defects are the result of the niggardly indifference 
which in former years was exhibited by the Church at home 
to the needs of her representatives in South Africa ; the 
unbeUeving spirit in which Great Britain only regarded her 
needs at home, and grudged to give to her army abroad 
the best of her men and to strengthen their hands by adequate 
supplies. It was simply pathetic when we read out the 
Archbishops' letter in the different centres to observe the 
gratification and almost surprise which was evinced, aUke 
by clergy and laity, that the Church at home really cared 
for the spiritual needs of her far distant sons and daughters. 

(3) Approaching your work in this attitude of respect for 
the Church in South Africa and of humble recognition of our 
ill-discharged responsibilities at home, it will be alike your 
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duty and your office to do everyiiang in your power which will 
strengthen the hands of the Bishops and clergy of South Africa 
in their difficult enterprise. You will indeed hsten, most 
respectfully and most attentively, to every complaint which 
may be made to you as to the defects of tiie past, and every 
suggestion as to possible improvement in the future. On 
board ship going out, and as you travel about in the different 
trains, you will have abundant opportunities, you will find 
no lack of critics as to what the Church is doing there, and 
you wiU listen to it quite quietly and respectfully, but you 
will resolutely refrain from expressing any opinion at the 
time— at any rate any opinion which may weaken the influence 
of that branch of the Catholic Church to which the jurisdiction 
in South Africa has been entrusted. It is so easy, you will 
find you can say at once, ' Thank you for what you have told 
me ; I will think it over if you will let me ; it wiU be of great 
interest to me ; but, of course, you know I have not been 
in the country three months, or one month, perhaps not a 
week, and it would be ludicrous for me to give an opinion 
on any question of that sort.' 

ii. I venture now, as the second division of my address, 
to set before you what seems to me to be the objective 
of the Mission. About this we are happily not left in any 
uncertainty. 

(i) The present needs of the Church in South Africa were 
expressed to us by the Bishop of Pretoria,' whom no one could 
charge with defective Churchmanship. ' What we need in 
1904,' he said, ' is the work of conversion. Everything else 
can by God's help be taught afterwards.' Of course, in the 
things which can be ' taught afterwards,' he referred to the 
deepening of the spiritual life — all that God in His tender love 
has revealed to us about Holy Communion and the Church 
and the Risen Lord. The human methods by which men's 
hearts and minds are to be reached will, of course, vary in 
different places. It matters little how you get hold of a man. 
It may be by some appeal to feeling ; it may be in the 
dry light of unimpassioned reason ; it matters not if only 
God's truth is received and the wiU is jdelded to God. But 
what is required everywhere, and what is the special work 
of the Mission, is to get into the hearts and minds of men 
what I may call the elements of religion, the knowledge of 
God, His Fatherhood, man's guilt, the wages of sin, the Atone- 
ment, our Baptism into Christ, and the privileges which it 
involves ; our belief in Jesus Christ as our Saviour ; the need 
of deliberate exercise of our free wiU in simple and entire 

' Bishop Carter, now Archbishop of Capetown. 
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surrender of body, soul, and spirit to Him whom the Father 
has given to be the Lord of this lower earth. 

(2) When the Mission is over much more has to be done. 
The missioner should gather together those whom God has 
given to him as the fruits of his toil, and together with the 
Parochial Clergy should consider how these converts, after 
being properly instructed and duly confirmed and communi- 
cated, can bring their new Ufe to bear on all their duties, 
social, commercial, political ; how, in fact, they can manifest 
by their good works the reality of their conversion. These 
conferences after the Mission are of vital importance. It 
is far better to shorten the Mission rather than to curtail the 
one, two, or three days which may be required for this spiritual 
intercourse. In all probability large questions, far larger 
than we have ever, perhaps, grappled with at home, will 
arise, and in such cases when these large questions have 
been stirred the results of the conference ought to be com- 
municated to the Bishop of the Diocese. 

iii. I venture to speak, my dear brethren, in aU humility, 
knowing how tempted we all are to take for granted that 
some one way in which God has been pleased to bless our own 
ministry is necessarily the way in which He is most likely 
to bless. At the same time it seems to me that I should be 
unworthy of the place you have kindly given me in this Chair 
if I were not in all brotherly confidence to tell you exactly 
what I have gathered in an experience now of something like 
forty years in Mission work. Of course, no one — it is almost 
impertinent to say it — is in the lesist degree bound to be 
influenced by one word of this division. 

(i) I deprecate the method which now sometimes obtains 
of crowding the days of the Mission with numbers of extra 
services. The early celebration, the later celebration for 
those who are too tired to rise early, a conference of clergy 
and workers in which to review the results of the previous 
day, and to seek guidance from the Holy Spirit as to the 
next step in the Mission — for we cannot do anything in any 
Mission if it has purely mechanical arrangements all settled 
before you begin — exactly what you are to do each day, 
exactly what address you are to give, and exactly how you 
are to deal with every man, woman and child that comes 
under your influence ; — it is simply ludicrous if it were not 
something worse. You need to meet together, clergy and 
workers, and to take counsel, at any rate clergy and missioners 
to take counsel, from the Holy Spirit as to the next step in 
the Mission — ^with a " very simple service of intercession. 
Surely these spiritual efiorts, with the great Mission service 
at night, without any additional things — little services for 
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Guilds and the like — are more than enough to tax the powers 
of the most advanced Christian ; the celebration, the con- 
ference, tlie service of intercession, and the great effort at 
night ; surely that is enough for one day for anybody. 

(2) I deprecate the modern plan of giving instructions at 
the end of the Mission sermon on some new subject, and it is a 
great comfort to me to find that in a very remarkable repprt 
which has been drawn up by the Committee on Parochial 
Missions for the Diocese of London, of which Canon Newbolt 
is the Chairman, aU that I am now sajdng is in substance 
emphasised by the judgment of missioners of different schools 
of thought. I deprecate, then, the modem plan of giving 
instructions on some fresh subject at the close of the Mission 
sermon. If you desire conversion — I need hardly say to you, 
I suppose, that I am using the word merely as a convenient 
way of expressing that on which we all agree — after your 
sermon, then in the after-meeting you must break up the 
sermon into simple portions ; you must teach the people how 
to turn a simple portion into a prayer, and you must then leave 
them two or three minutes or more in wldch to do that — ^to 
turn it into prayer — and for that you wiU keep silence ; 
and then you will sing a hymn ; then you wiU give a little 
more teaching taken out of the same sermon thus broken up 
into small portions ; and in these times of silence it is very 
helpful to have a few clergy and carefully prepared Church 
workers who shall kneel quietly by those who are kneeling in 
that time of silence and just whisper to them, ' Can I be of 
any help to you, or would you rather be quiet ? ' If they 
would rather be quiet, leave them alone, of course, for many 
do not wish to be spoken to, but numbers who now have 
gone into the Paradise of God have looked back to that 
simple word in that quiet time in the after-meeting ; it just 
broke the ice, and very very quickly in the latter days of 
the Mission came the blessed result. 

(3) I venture to suggest to missioners who are to spend 
only a day in a place, a plan which has been found very 
useful. I am imagining a missioner with only one day in a 
place. Adopt the plan of the Good Friday Three Hours 
in this way : give a little teaching ; instruct the congregation 
how to turn it into prayer ; leave them to do so in silence, 
and then sing a hymn ; and then take a little more — seven 
subjects, just as you have seven in the Three Hours. The 
first, God, God's love and our Baptism ; second. Sin ; third 
the Wages of Sin here and hereafter ; fourth, the Atonement ; 
fifth. Forgiveness through the precious Blood ; sixth, how 
this is to be received, and the teaching of the Brazen Serpent 
as applied by our Blessed Lord ; seventh. Surrender of the 
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Will. So in one day the fundamentals, so to speak, of the 
Christian life are taught, and then if you have another day 
in the place, be at the disposal of anybody who likes, who 
was present the first day, to come and talk to you, and help 
them in any way that they want to be helped. 

iv. I have said nothing to-day about some suggestions 
and warnings that might be given as to the great care that is 
required in South Africa as to how you touch burning questions. 
They do not, of course, really come into the Mission, but 
you will hear them spoken of — such as the native question. 
I have left that out, for others who are going to speak about 
it more or less in the afternoon. And I have said nothing 
about what might be called the personal preparation, for I am 
speaking to men who have been chosen for this great work, 
and men who know what is meant by personal preparation and 
what is the necessity for it. You can think of that for your- 
selves. 

(i) Of course, first of all, on all the great occasions of our 
life, my brethren, you and I know we require a fresh realisation 
of God's love, a fresh realisation of our own awful guilt and 
unworthiness, a fresh reahsation of that merciful forgiveness 
through Him Who died for us on Calvary, a fresh offering up 
of our poor miserable and unworthy self to Him Who died 
and rose again. We need this surrender over and over again 
in our life, and you will need it especially, of course, for this 
Mission, in all sorts of ways. Take the very commonest; 
the hospitality out there is very great, and while you eat 
your limcheon the men whom you have touched in the Mission 
are watching how much you drink and all about you, how 
you talk. You are en Evidence, so to speak ; you cannot 
help it. God forbid that we should yield our Christian 
liberty I That is not what I mean, but you are not going 
out to the Mission for pleasure nor to see the country ; you 
are going there, called by the Church of God in South Africa ; 
sent, we humbly believe, by God, with the blessing of the 
Church at home, to win souls, probably to alter the whole 
future of that Church in Africa — of that country. And it may 
be for some of you that the work which will be given you to 
do — while you are preaching and labouring — that the work 
of all work that God will lay on you will be the dry dreary 
dark hours of Gethsemane and of Calvary, that your pain 
may be linked with the sufferings of Jesus Christ, and in 
some mjrsterious way come down in blessing on the place in 
which your sufferings have been endured. 

(2) And, of course, you will need a quickening of your faith 
in the Holy Ghost. You will be powerless unless you are 
absolutely free and elastic, and ready day by day to follow 
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the guidance of that Holy Spirit whom you have learned to 
know in this your time of preparation. You will do no 
earthly good unless you have a good heart, good courage, — 
unless you have learned to look away from yourselves to 
God. ' Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard that the 
Lord, the Everlasting God, the Creator of Heaven and of 
Earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? to them that have 
no might He increaseth strength.' ' My strength is made 
perfect in weakness.' It is a glorious opportunity. Oh, my 
brethren, if we could realise what it all means — what it means 
to have those tens of thousands of prayers behind us — ^what 
it means to have the whole of a great country expecting 
that something is going to happen — ^what it means to have 
been called by God, by a God Who never fails to help and 
govern those whom He brings up in His steadfast fear and 
love ! 

The great Mission took place. The number of men engaged 
in it from the home country was six and thirty. Among them 
were the Bishops of Chichester (Wilberforce), Gibraltar 
(Collins), and Burnley (Hoskjms, now Bishop of Southwell), 
the Rev. E. A. Stuart, now Canon of Canterbury, the Rev. 
M. C. Bickersteth of the Community of the Resurrection, the 
Rev. P. N. Waggett of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
and many other well-known names. Some of the South 
African clergy themselves took part in the work, especially 
the Dean of Grahamstown (the Very Rev. F. E. Carter). This 
is not the place in which to give a history of what was done. 
It will be enough to say that the Archbishop of Capetown 
wrote at the close to the Bishop of St. Andrews : 

It has been in every way a wonderful spiritual blessing to us, 
and the inspiring power of the Holy Spirit has been manifest 
throughout it. Much as we expected from the Mission, its issue 
has been a great deal more than we anticipated in our sanguine 
moments. From almost every parish where the missioners 
have been at work I have had most grateful letters from the 
clergy, and most encouraging reports of the wonderful effect 
the Mission has had on large numbers of their parishioners. 
Thousands, I am sure, have not only been stirred, but con- 
vinced, and have given proof of the reality of their conversion; 
I cannot express the depth of the obligation under which the 
Church at home — and especially yourself and the two com- 
mittees — ^have placed us. 

A great service was held in St. Paul's Cathedral on Tuesday, 
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November 15, 1904, to give thanks to God for the blessings 
bestowed upon the Mission, and a conference in the Caxton 
Hall in the afternoon. All arrangements had been carefully 
made. The Bishop of London had spent a long day over 
them at Perth. The Bishop of St. Andrews was, of course, 
by the choice of all, to have been the central figure of the day, 
when he was suddenly struck down by a severe chill in Dr. 
Scott Holland's house in London. The doctor gave the most 
stringent orders that he was not to leave his room. At very 
short notice Dr. Holland was obliged to take his place. There 
was, at least, one compensation, as the preacher said ; his 
absence made it possible to speak openly and frankly of him. 
Some sentences of the loving and well-deserved tribute may 
be given here. 

He it is who has drawn together for counsel those who could 
give the Mission its representative character. He it is who 
has always uplifted the ideal standard, keeping us true to 
the first purpose, and drawing around the Mission the strength 
of uncounted prayers. He, and he alone, could have per- 
suaded the companies of devoted women to undertake tiieir 
part in finding the 5000/., by private voluntary effort, without 
any public appeal, by means of which the missioners were 
able to be sent out and carried home as a free gift to those 
that were being visited. He went out himself to clear the way : 
and no one but he could have presented to those who met 
him out there at each centre his own conception of what a 
Mission ought to be, with an authority born of long experience 
and a spiritual passion which could not be resisted or denied. 
He did this essential work last year at severe cost to himself ; 
and without that preliminary work the Mission itself could 
never have succeeded. The confidence of the whole Province 
was given to him ; and the missioners themselves would 
be the first to own how deep is their debt to him who spoke 
to them last December of aU that was then before them and 
has now been fulfilled. So we thank God to-day for all he 
has been and done in this high cause, praying that health and 
strength may be given to him to renew his service to Christ's 
Holy Church. 

The conference in the afternoon ended with a tribute, not 
less well deserved, ' to her Grace, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
and the ladies who have worked with her, at the call of the 
Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, for their zealous and generous 
labour in raising a sum which has more than sufficed for all 
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the expenses of the Mission, without any general appeal to 
the public' 

A further conference of the missioners was held on Feb- 
ruary 28 of the following year, with the Primus in the chair. 
His care for South Africa was not exhausted by the great 
effort which closed in 1904. He entered eagerly into a pro- 
posal made by the Duchess of Bedford for starting a committee 
whose business it should be to maintain correspondence with 
lonely missionaries or settlers in South Africa. For years the 
Bishop had himself maintained such correspondence, and it 
was one of the constant questions in his weekly self-examin- 
ation, whether he had written to any missionary or not. 

The Primus was keenly interested in seeing that the work 
of the Mission should be revisited by one whom he could 
entirely trust ; there was even some thought of his going in 
person. It was a joy to him that the Bishop of Glasgow was 
able to go back to South Africa in 1906. 



CHAPTER VII 

UNITY 

No work in which the Bishop of St. Andrews was called to 
take part was more wholly a labour of love than his efforts 
for Christian unity. It had been the absorbing interest of his 
predecessor, whose biographer says of him that to reconcile 
the Presbyterians to the ancient Church, and thus to create 
one United body of Christ, primitive, Apostolic, and orthodox, 
for the three kingdoms, ' became the leading principle of his 
life, and gave a uiiity and a dignity to it which otherwise, in 
so small a sphere, it might have lacked.' ' Bishop Wilkinson 
never formulated so definite a policy and programme of union 
as Bishop Wordsworth, but his ardour for the cause was not 
less passionate or less persistent. 

He gave utterance to his feeling at his first Diocesan Synod 
in 1893 : 

How, he asked, shall these miserable walls of division be 
broken down which part from each other the men who were 
redeemed by the one Saviour, and who worship the one God 
and Father of us all ? We cannot separate ourselves from 
the thousands now within the veil who in bygone ages, at 
the cost of their Ufe-blood, have kept undefiled the faith once 
delivered to the saints. We must not, in our yearning for 
union, raise new barriers between the Scottish Church and the 
world-wide Anglican Communion, with its rich promise of a 
glorious future. We dare not, as in the sight of God, through 
our love for brethren who differ from us at home, do an3rthing 
which may for ever quench the hope of reunion with other 
branches of the Catiiolic Church dispersed throughout the 
world. And yet we long in our iimiost heart to have a more 
living place in the national life of Scotland ; to testify to 

' Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, p. 37. 
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God and man our recognition of the value of the noble efforts 
which are being made by other Christian bodies in our land. 
On these and many other great questions it is not right as yet 
to speak. One unguarded word, one hasty act, however 
apparently desirable, might throw back for years the work 
that lies before us, and which is so dear to the hearts of many 
amongst us. Instead of speaking, it is well that we should 
rather pray . . . that we may perceive and know what 
things we ought to do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same. 

That was indeed his policy and his programme — ^to pray. 
Impatient action was to be eschewed. Before his first year 
at St. Andrews ran out he had been kindly invited to address 
a body of Presbyterian students, but he refused ; and the 
good Christian man to whom the refusal was addressed, so 
far from taking offence, privately repUed that though he 
regretted the Bishop's decision, he was certain that it had 
been arrived at after careful and prayerful consideration, and 
added, ' I very gratefully thank you for what you say in regard 
to the future. I do not doubt but that such a quiet meeting 
would do more good than a public sermon in St. Giles.' ' 

Attempts to promote union are always a provocation to 
the powers that make for discord ; and in 1895, when the 
Bishop was beginning to take action of a pacific kind, an 
occasion of bitterness occurred. A prominent ecclesiastic 
of the diocese was asked to preach in a parish church. He 
was willing to do so. The parish minister wrote to tell the 
Bishop. Bishop Wilkinson would not consent. The eccle- 
siastic showed an edifying example of obedience, though he 
told the Bishop in private that his predecessor. Bishop Words- 
worth, twenty years before, had in vain sought for admission 
to the pulpit of St. John's parish church at Perth, and that 
no Presbyterian minister had ever written such a letter to a 
Bishop before. To the minister from whom the invitation 
proceeded the Bishop wrote : 

My dear Mr. , — My whole heart goes out to the 

spirit which, as I hear, breathes in all your words and deeds 
— ^the desire for the reunion of Christians. May I call upon 

' The rule under which the Bishop then acted was afterwards, 
with the concurrence of the other Scotch Bishops, relaxed. It was 
agreed that clergymen might preach in University or College 
chapels. 
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you when I go to K , which I hope to do before the end 

of the month, and explain to you why I venture to think 
that the step which you suggest . . . would not really further 
the cause which we both have at heart ? 

The matter got into some of the local papers, which 
expressed themselves with cruel rancour ; it would have got 
into a magazine of higher stamp, had not the editor, a Presby- 
terian minister, with rare good sense consulted the Bishop first. 
' Many,' he said, ' have been grieved and disappointed (within 
the Church of Scotland) at the seeming conclusion of all effort 
after union in Scotland inaugurated and nourished by Bishop 
Wordsworth.' He appealed to the Bishop to say something 
which might remove bitter feeling. Cardinal Vaughan had 
just at that time put forth a pastoral which roused indignation 
in England, and the editor thought that it was a bad moment 
at which to emphasise the divisions between Christians inde- 
pendent of Rome. The Bishop replied that he hoped that the 
editor would not allow the inflammatory articles to see the 
light. 

Whatever mistakes I may make, he said, I do, I trust, 
honestly desire reunion, and would make great sacrifices to 
obtain it. I hope that ere long we may have some con- 
ferences which, with the help of the Holy Spirit, wiU show 
us what steps we can take in that direction. I feel, however, 
that such action must be corporate, not individual. 

Already indeed he had made the first move in the direction 
indicated. He had quietly invited several leading Presby- 
terian ministers together with some members of his own Church 
to meet under his own roof at Birnam, to discuss a project of 
united prayer and of possible action. That veteran worker 
in the cause of union. Lord Nelson, who was invited but unable 
to attend, expressed his satisfaction with the proposal, and 
added, ' I can't help thinking, the more private it is the better.' 
That was quite the Bishop's own feeling. 

When the Lambeth Conference of 1897 took place the 
Bishop of St. Andrews was naturally put on the Committee 
which dealt with the question of Unity, of which his friend 
Archbishop Maclagan was chairman. The Report of the 
Committee made special mention of ' the Established Church of 
Scotland, which approached us at the beginning of the present 
Conference with a greeting so gracious and so tender,' and 
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remarked that not a few of its sons were ' deeply stud3ring 
the question of the three Orders in their due and proper 
relation,' but the Committee had nothing practical to suggest. 
The fortieth resolution of the Conference, however, determined 
— without special reference to the Scottish problem — 

That the Bishops of the several Churches of the Anglican 
Communion be urged to appoint Committees of Bishops, where 
they have not been already appointed, to watch for oppor- 
tunities of united prayer and mutual conference between 
representatives of different Christian bodies, and to give 
counsel where counsel may be asked in this matter. That 
these Committees confer with and assist each other, and 
regard themselves as responsible for reporting to the next 
Lambeth Conference what has been accomplished in this 
respect. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews was not likely to allow this 
resolution to lie idle. At a meeting of the Scottish Bishops 
on Thursday, December 2, 1897, in answer to his question 
how to give effect to the resolution, it was agreed : 

1. That in accordance with Resolution 40 of the Lambeth 
Conference, it is desirable to hold a private conference with 
members of the Established, Free and United Presbyterian 
bodies, in order to ascertain how far it is possible to arrange 
for united intercession on behalf of Home Reunion. 

2. That the Bishops be requested to ascertain the names 
of any Presbs^terian ministers who would be disposed to take 
part in such a conference. Any communications with this 
object by the Bishops to be sent as ' Private and Confidential.' 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that a minute thus 
worded, should have been sent to Presbyterian ministers 
whom it was intended to attract. A few expressed strong 
resentment at the choice of the word ' bodies ' to describe 
the Churches to which they belonged. But it was all the more 
creditable to them that most of those who were invited to a 
preliminary conference signified their willingness to join. 
Much good advice and help was received from Dr. Donald 
Macleod, Dr. James Cooper, now Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Glasgow, and Mr. Lang, now Archbishop of York. 
Invitations issued in January 1899 avoided the obnoxious 
word. At Dr. Macleod's suggestion, the invitations were 
accompanied by a statement of the ' basis ' on which it was 
proposed to meet. It ran thus : 
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The following is the basis of our meeting : 

1. We meet as Christian men who have been baptized into 
Christ. We see the Kingdom of our Lord weakened by our 
divisions, even where there is no bitterness, much more when 
that bitterness exists. 

2. We see things differently, and we naturally feel that the 
position in which we are placed has laid upon us obligations 
which we cannot ignore, but we are convinced that there must 
be some way by which now or hereafter the prayer of our 
Lord may be fulfilled consistently with our absolute fidelity 
to the truth which we believe that He has revealed to us. 

3. In this meeting, therefore, we go altogether behind our 
differences, and simply meet on the basis of our baptism. 
Our intercessions on this basis may be perfectly real. We 
can all (i) confess our sins ; {2) claim file cleansing of the 
precious Blood ; (3) claim the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
Who we beUeve especially helps those who know not what 
to pray for, nor how to pray ; (4) acknowledge the fact 
of human limitations and possibility of mistakes on all sides ; 
(5) honestly desire that God's will should be revealed and 
God's truth manifested. 

As the result of the above (i, 2, 3, 4, 5) we can at our first 
meeting ask God to show us any way in which union may now 
or hereafter be promoted. 

After the Conference we may see (a) that in the present 
circumstances of Scotland it is better for us to take no public 
step ; (6) or that it may be desirable to make some pubUc address 
to Scotland on the subject of union. If nothing public is to be 
done, we may be able to arrange to meet from time to time, 
adding to our number any who are of a Uke mind with 
ourselves. 

The first meeting took place on Friday, June 30, 1899, at 
the Roxburgh Hotel in Edinburgh. The Bishop of St. 
Andrews was in the chair. His rough notes of what he said 
have been preserved. He confines himself to the question : 

Whether desirable to endeavour to arrange a day in 1900 
on which all Christian people in Scotland may pray to God to 
create a desire for imion, and to show us ways in which that 
desire can be fulfilled. 

If we agree to this, it will be easy to appoint a committee 
to give effect to it and report. 

On this, if you will allow me, I will concentrate your thoughts 
at this meeting. 

The difficulties in the way of Home Reunion are obvious. 
These difficulties are the reason for faUing back upon God. 

B B 
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It is a great mountain which He alone can cast into the sea. 
Professor Milligan said that what was needed was prayer to 
God to create in us aU a hearty desire for reunion, to prepare 
our hearts as the preparation for His ear hearkening and 
His plans being revealed — to give faith that He may not by 
our unbelief be hindered from doing many mighty works. 

It has been said, ' All wiU pray for different things.' All 
have different plans, of course, with our Umited minds ; but 
we aU desire God's will to be done. If He in answer to our 
prayers create a hearty desire, if He make us ready for any 
sacrifice which He may demand, then He will answer prayer 
in His own way, the best way. 

We know that unity is according to His will. We think 
of our Blessed Lord Who redeemed us with His precious blood, 
as He bears us on His heart within the veil. 

The warm-hearted Dr. Cooper wrote to him in August : 

Indeed this is a new opportunity for Scotland, such as has 
scarcely been given her since Leighton's efforts in the reign 
of Charles II., and I would fain hope that good men of all 
parties would be willing to throw their political schemes into 
the fire and endeavour to secure a real union, which would 
bind in one National Church, free, endowed, and plainly 
Catholic, all in Scotland who combine acceptance of the 
Reformation with beUef in the Divine institution of the 
Church and of its ministry. 

A further meeting was held in May, of which Mr. Farquhar 
gives this account : 

May 17 [1900]. — ^We had a remarkable meeting in the 
Roxburgh Hotel, Edinburgh, to-day. Our own Bishop took 

the chair. D told us that, humanly speaking, the Bishop 

is absolutely essential at this stage of proceedings, i.e. when 
people are being brought together for the first time. He said 
that, had it not been for Mm, the whole thing would have 
flown asunder. Afterwards, when we come to the crucial 
question of Church government, which will have to be discussed 
some time, some one else will need to help. 

After prayers, &c., the Bishop opened proceedings, and 
explained that since last meeting of Conference the Committee 
had agreed to recommend the issue of a letter to the People 
of Scotland, with a view to being extensively signed. If this 
letter in favour of setting'apart a day of prayer for union were 
largely signed, it might Jthen be presented to the Synods, 
Assemblies, &c., and the day officiaJly^appointed for all. Mr. 
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Rowland Ellis, of St. Paul's, York Place, Edinburgh, was 
appointed secretary. There were many eminent Presbyterian 
ministers of all denominations present, and a good many of ours, 
with the Bishops of Glasgow (Harrison) and Aberdeen (Douglas). 
Dr. Stalker, Dr. Scott, Dr. Sprott, Dr. MacEwen, Dr. MacGregor, 
Dr. Leishman, and a Presbyterian missionary aU spoke. . . . 
The proposed letter was unanimously adopted. Nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than the debate. It was notice- 
able that, except for our Bishop's remarks, and Mr. Ellis's, as 
secretary, all the speaking was done by Presbyterians. None 
of ours said anything. It is quite wonderful so far, and I have 
hopes that something must come of it. I suppose the opposi- 
tion simply do not attend the meetings, but it surprises me to 
find how many leading Presbyterian ministers do not belong to 
the opposition ! 

The statement was as follows : 

In common with very many of our brethren, both clerical 
and lay, we have had the conviction brought home to our con- 
sciences that the lack of visible unity amongst Christian people 
is one of the chief hindrainces by which all efiEorts to advance the 
Kingdom of our Lord are impeded. We are impressed with a 
sense of the obligation which rests upon aU true believers in 
Christ to reahse and manifest their unity in Him. 

We recognise in the infidehty, the neglect of God, the self- 
suf&ciency, the pride, the love of money, the impurity, the 
intemperance, the worldhness, and other evils by which we are 
confronted, an additional call to manifest that unity as a 
common basis of action against the common foe. 

We thankfully acknowledge the truth of the inner union 
which exists between all who are spiritually united to Him who 
died for our sins, and ascended into Heaven to be our Mediator 
and Advocate, and we desire to cherish and promote the mani- 
festation of that essential unity in Christ which exists among 
true believers, and which is the only sound basis of external 
union. 

We rejoice in the amount of visible unity which has already 
been realised, but we regard it as obvious that that visible unity 
in its completeness has yet to be accomplished. 

We are painf liUy aware of the difl&culties by which the whole 
subject is surrounded. 

It is on account of these diificulties that we desire, like Ezra 
of old, to cast ourselves unitedly upon our God, and to ask 
Him to ' show us the way.' We have of set purpose avoided 
the consideration of any of the plans for union which have from 
time to time been put forward, 

B B 2 
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We are satisfied from the study of Holy Scripture that 
before any such consideration is attempted, it is desirable that, 
after the example of the early Christians, if not in one place at 
least on one day and with one accord, we should kneel together 
before the throne of the Eternal Father, humbling ourselves for 
our manifold sins and negUgences and ignorances, claiming the 
forgiveness which we have in Christ through His Precious 
Blood, beseeching the Holy Spirit to reveal to us anjrthing 
which we can do to enable the answer to the prayer of our 
Divine Master to be more fully manifested : ' Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy Name which Thou hast given Me, that they 
may be one, even as We are. Neither for these only do I pray, 
but for them also that beUeve on Me through their word ; that 
they all may be one ; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in Us : that the world may 
believe that Thou didst send Me.' 

We are encouraged, by the marked spirit of brotherly 
sjmipathy and fellowship with which all our meetings on this 
subject have been pervaded, to expect still greater things in the 
future. We humbly believe that our Heavenly Father is 
silently working, we know not how, by the Holy Spirit toward 
a definite end. 

This end may not be seen as yet, but we believe that it will 
be made manifest, in His own time and in His own way, for the 
honour of Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord. 

Before taking steps to obtain, if possible, the setting apart of 
some day in the year 1901 as a day of prayer and intercession 
in this matter, it is obviously important that we should ascer- 
tain how far this our desire finds a response in the hearts 
and minds of our fellow-Christians in Scotland. We shall, 
therefore, be much obliged if those who agree in the above 
statement will send their names and addresses to any of the 
subscribers not later than February 15, igoi. 

Signed on behalf of the members of Conference by the 
following : 

D. Douglas Bannerman, Northbank, Craigie, Perth. 

A. H. F. Barbour, 4 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

Alex. Crum Brown, 8 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

James Alex. Campbell, Stracatho, Brechin. 

J. R. Alexander Chinnery-Haldane, North Ballachulish. 

Samuel Chisholm, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

James Cooper, University, Glasgow. 

Charles Dalrymple, Newhailes, Musselburgh. 

J. Myers Danson, 19 Bon Accord Crescent, Aberdeen. 

Rowland Ellis, 19 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh. 

D. W. Forrest, Skelmorlie, Wemyss Bay. 
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Charles J. Guthrie, 13 Royal Circus, Edinburgh. 

James Hastings, 12 Clarendon Terrace, Dundee. 

John Burns Hastings, 5 Osborne Terrace, Edinburgh. 

David Hunter, The Manse, Galashiels. 

John Marshall Lang, Chanonry Lodge, Aberdeen. 

J. Cameron Lees, 33 Blacket Place, Edinburgh. 

Alex. R. MacEwen, 25 Woodside Place, Glasgow. 

John Robson, 25 Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh. 

G. D. F. Salmond, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

James S. Scotland, Newport, Fife. 

Archibald Scott, 16 Rothesay Place, Edinburgh. 

John Smith, 32 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 

David Somerville, 8 Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh. 

R. T. N. Speir, Culdees, Muthill. 

John A. Spens, 169 West George Street, Glasgow. 

James Stalker, 6 Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow. 

Alexander Whyte, 7 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

George Howard Wilkinson, Pitfour, Glencarse, Perthshire. 

A. Wallace Williamson, 44 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 

At the time when this statement was adopted, the union 
between the Free Church and the United Presbyterians was 
in process of accomplishment. Many not unkindly judges 
were disposed to consider that remarkable transaction as a 
political move, directed against the Estabhshment. The 
Bishop was urged beforehand to confine his attention to the 
EstabUshed Church, and to leave the other denominations 
alone ; but eminent members of the Established Church 
represented, on the other hand, that in that case the 
mutual approach of themselves and the Episcopal Church 
might have the appearance of being an equally political 
counter-move, and that the two other denominations ought 
certainly to be called in. To make it clear that the Conference 
and its appeal were in no way hostile to the union of the two 
contracting bodies, it was decided not to publish the appeal 
until the end of the year, when the union would have become 
an achieved fact. 

The Bishops, it wiU be observed, refrained from using in 
this document their territorial designations, to avoid hurting 
any susceptibilities. 

The Bishop was unwearied in his attendance at committee 
meetings, which took him constantly to Edinburgh. What 
followed may be described in Mr. Farquhar's words : 

May 14 [1901]. — I see that a few days ago a deputation 
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from the Reunion Association appeared before the Episcopal 
Sjmod asking them to appoint a day of prayer. Several promi- 
nent Presbyterian ministers appeared before the Bishops in 
the Chapter House of St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh — i.e. 
Dr. Cameron Lees and Dr. Cooper representing the Established 
Church, and Drs. Bannerman and Robson representing the 
U.F.'s. Never before, since 1689, have Presbyterian ministers 
appeared before Scottish Bishops I God grant it may be the 
beginning of happier days ! 

May 27 [1901]. — From the Church point of view the Pres- 
bjrterian General Assemblies have been notable this year. For 
the first time since the Great Rebellion a Scottish Bishop has 
been present to address them. Our Bishop headed a deputa- 
tion both to the EstabUshed and United Free Assemblies, 
consisting of ' EpiscopaUans ' and Presb3rterians of all kinds, 
asking that a common day of prayer should be authoritatively 
appointed throughout Scotland, asking God to remove the 
hindrances which lie in the way of reunion. Certainly the 
difficulties seem tremendous, but that, I suppose, is all the more 
reason why we should pray. The Bishop tells me that he was 
received in both Assembhes with the greatest enthusiasm and 
afiectionate respect. Scotland is now, reUgiously speaking, in 
a fluid state. The old arrangements, though standing and 
living, are melting round their edges and merging into one 
another, and the next generation wiU see them poured into 
new moulds, destined to last for another era. How deeply 
thankful we ought to be that, contrary to expectation, the 
' historic episcopate ' has (chiefly through the action of our 
Bishop) been, so far, respectfully taken into consideration I 

The Committee on Christian Unity, at a meeting on June 5, 
1 90 1, decided to publish in pamphlet form — so a prefatory 
note to the pamphlet tells us — the speeches of the deputations 
that appeared before the General Assemblies and before the 
Episcopal Synod, as well £is the speeches of those who intro- 
duced the deputations, 

believing that, presented in this form, they may be of service in 
view of the approaching Day of Intercession, and also that 
many, who have at heart the cause of Christian Unity, will be 
glad to possess this Memorial of what they cannot but regard as 
an important event in the history of Scotland marking the 
first year of the twentieth century, and the opening year of 
the new reign. 

It was indeed a memorial worth preserving. Dr. Norman 
MacLeod sympathetically introduced the deputation to the 
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General Assembly of the Established Church. He said that 
no more remarkable docmnent had ever been laid on the table 
of the House than the memorial which the deputation had 
brought, if its substance and the number and position of 
those who subscribed to it were taken into account. The 
chief speaker on this occasion was the Bishop of St. 
Andrews : 

Sir, he said in the course of his address, it is true that we 
come here without having considered any definite scheme or 
having formulated any plan for union ; and it is on that 
account, I think, that almost the only objection I have heard 
to our work has arisen. We are told — if I may judge from 
some of the papers which I have read — that we are visionary 
dreamers, and that in an age and a country like this we must 
be practical if we are to exercise any influence upon our feUow- 
countr5rmen. We are told that we must come down from what 
is called the heavenly atmosphere and plant our feet more 
firmly upon the earth in which we live and move and have our 
being. Would to God, Right Reverend Sir, it were true of 
us all that we were more in the heavenly places. Would to 
God that we could in our own spiritual experience know more of 
what St. Paul knew when he said that ' our conversation — 
our citizenship — is in heaven,' for if that were the case we 
should all aUke be more fully endowed with that divine 
' wisdom which cometh down from the Father of Lights,' and 
be better fitted to deal with the perplexities by which in every 
age the followers of the Crucified are surrounded. But if 
there be any single question that is a practical question, I 
venture to think that it is the question we suggest to this 
Assembly to-day. For what are the facts ? Is it not the 
fact that we have to fight at least as hard a battle against the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil as was ever fought by any of 
our forefathers in the faith ? Is it not the fact that there are 
problems all around us waiting for solution which would tax 
the united efforts of our concentrated intelUgence ? We all 
recognise these problems — the relations of capital and labour, 
the condition of the masses, and how to bring back to the 
Good Shepherd's fold those who, so far as man can judge- 
God forbid that we should do rnore than say that — seem to 
have strayed away from the Lord, Who loves them as truly 
as He loves any one of us. All those problems are clamouring 
for solution, and surely if they are ever to be dealt with in any 
satisfactory manner we must do what in us lies to reduce the 
amount of at any rate apparent separation that exists among 
us. Far be it from me to ignore the reality of the differences 
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to which reference has been made ; far be it from me to come 
to a Venerable Assembly like this and ask you, Sir, to ignore 
that which is a fact in history ; but surely the practical ques- 
tion for practical men is — ^What is the best practical thing to 
do under the circumstances ? If a man is in a strange country 
and does not know his way, what does he do ? Does he not put 
his hand into his knapsack and take out his guide-book, and 
try to find out the road in which he should walk ? That, Sir, 
is all we have done. We have just met together, and we have 
taken out our guide-book — ^the Bible, God's guide-book — and 
for nearly two years we have met together and read our Bible 
and prayed to God in the name of Jesus Christ, as in that 
Book He has taught us to do ; and we have pleaded as He has 
taught us to do the rnerits of our adorable Redeemer ; and 
we have found the old promise fulfilled in those quiet after- 
noons, and we have been ' filled with great joy and peace in 
believing,' and we have come not only to know and love each 
other, but to abound in hope that God has some great thing 
in store for us, not perhaps in our brief life, but something 
which we shall be allowed to see in the land where so many 
whose names are honoured in the Church of Christ have gone, 
and who have so often in this Assembly spoken of the joy 
and the glory of Christian unity. It seemed to us that the 
next practical thing to do was to come to the constituted 
authorities in the different Churches, and to ask them to 
appoint a day on which it might be possible for all Scotland, 
if not in one place, at least with one accord and one heart, to 
pray to God Almighty to teU us if there be an3rthing that we 
ought to do with reference to Christian unity. I quite recognise 
the objection which has been made that those who pray on 
that day will have very different aims ; some will wish for 
one thing, others for another. But . . . the great Father 
will gather up all those contradictory (if you like) requests, 
and He will give back to us that which He sees to be the best 
for us and for the country that is so dear to us. It may be 
that He will teach us that His time has not yet come, and that 
all we can do is, with ever increasing respect and ever increas- 
ing love for each other, to watch, and wait, and hope ; or it 
may be. Sir — I have seen wonderful results from days of 
united prayer in my life — it may be that there is something 
waiting in the eternal kingdom which God desires to give us in 
Scotland ; ay, in Christendom, for I do not limit my vision. 
It may be that there is something waiting for the prayers of 
a united people, something that shall be so wonderful that 
even the world will be obUged to beheve in Jesus Christ, and 
to say, ' This is so unexpected. It must be from the Lord. 
It is marvellous in our eyes.' 
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The reception given to this speech was most encouraging. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, than whom the Bishop of St. 
Andrews had no more valued and respected friend, wrote to 
the Bishop a day or two after the deputation to the Assembly 
took place : 

I know your presence did good. It may not have been ap- 
parent on the surface, but even this was so, I think. I am told 
of old men silently weeping, and of tears, actual tears, being 
seen in their eyes. Your speech made a real impression — God 
grant it may be a lasting one. Anyhow you have acted a 
Christian part in a Christian way, and your reward will not be 
wanting. . . . Your own words have been mentioned to me 
with reverence and devout thankfulness, and they will not 
be lost. Some day you will tell me your own impressions. 
Now I think we can at least hope that the time of misunder- 
standing and hostility and the spirit of separation and enmity 
are passing away. As you know, I do not believe in union, 
and do want and pray for mutual understanding and friend- 
ship. 

All the authorities who had been approached agreed to 
the petition presented to them. The day fixed for the joint 
intercessions was Sunday, October 13, the Nineteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

Oct. 14 [1901], wrote Mr. Farquhar. The day so long 
prepared for, the day of Intercession for the Reunion of 
Scottish Christianity, has come and gone. To our great 
disappointment the Bishop had caught a chill and could not 
come in from Pitfour. But, at his request. Canon Body 
preached two splendid sermons. I took notes of the fore- 
noon one and, having extended them, sent the result to the 
Bishop. The congregations were large and I felt that they 
were genuinely moved. Never has there been such a united 
act on the part of all Scottish Christians (except the Romanists) 
before. 

It was not long before the adversary did his best to annul 
the good which had been done. The Bishop of St. Andrews 
was beset with letters asking him to preach or take part in 
intercessory services in Presbyterian churches. One such 
case got into the papers. It was widely spoken of at the time 
as ' the Perth incident.' On the deputation to the Assembly 
of the Established Church in May, the speech of one of the 
number, a respected minister at Perth, had been somewhat 
ominous of trouble. 
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It was indicated, he said, that they were satisfied that 
before any possible plans for union were attempted they 
' should kneel together before the throne of the Eternal 
Father, if not in one place, at least on one day and with one 
accord.' . . . They had found it spiritually helpful and 
profitable in no ordinary degree to meet together in the 
upper room in the city for the last year, and he trusted it might 
be found equally profitable, or still more so, to meet together 
for pubUc prayer and intercession in different centres through- 
out the land, whether in St. Giles' or St. Mary's or Free St. 
George's in Edinburgh, or in the choir of the historic church 
of St. John in his own city of Perth. 

Shortly before the day of intercession, he called upon 
Bishop Wilkinson and asked him to take part in a joint meeting 
of prayer, late in the evening of the appointed day, so as not 
to clash with the regular services, in the choir of the aforesaid 
historic church. All was most friendly, and the minister 
endeavoured, as far as he felt possible, to keep the Bishop's 
refusal from becoming pubhc. But the main fact was bound 
some time to come out, and it came out in a form which the 
Bishop did not recognise to be correct. There lay an ambig- 
uity in the ' if,' when the ' Statement ' spoke of kneeling 
together on one day, ' if not in one place.' The minister 
felt, and no doubt with justice, that the word ' if ' had been 
instinctively chosen to avoid the harshness of the word 
' though.' It seemed to hold out the possibility, perhaps the 
desire, of kneeling together ' in one place.' He naturally 
felt that the best place was the choir of St. John's. 

The papers took the matter up. The Bishop was denounced 
in the style which might be expected. An eloquent English 
dignitary held him up to reprobation before three thousand 
people at the ' Church Congress.' His own clergy wrote to 
him to know what they were to say. 

The Free Church Minister here, wrote one on October 17, 
1901, begged me to ask you if you could put out publicly some 
statement as to the present position your Lordship stands in. 
He says that the Perth incident has been publicly reported 
and commented on in the most unfavourable light, and that 
unless the position in which you now stand towards the 
Reunion movement is made clear, the impression made at the 
General AsseniblieS will be nullified and the whole movement 
towards unity retarded. 
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It may well be supposed that the Bishop felt deeply, not 
only the personal pain of the incident, but the way in which 
it was checking the work in hand. The question was raised 
at the Roxburgh Committee. It did not settle down for many 
months. As late as the following April the Bishop found it 
necessary to write his version of what had occurred to the 
minister concerned, and to give copies of the letter to members 
of the Committee. 

A sorer trial of the Bishop's personal feeUngs was the sense 
that in pursuing his great object he had come into conflict 
to some extent with one of his oldest and dearest friends. 
Dr. Donald Macleod had at the beginning been somewhat 
doubtful whether it was expedient to attempt any mesisures 
for Reunion, but he threw himself into the cause and greatly 
aided it up to the time of the joint Day of Intercession. It 
was inevitable that people should ask, ' What is the next 
step to be ? Is the Day of Intercession to lead to anything 
practical ? ' Dr. Macleod had been spending years in studjdng 
the points of difference between his Church and that of the 
Bishop. He wished for a frank and uhimpassioned discussion 
of these points between the heads of the two Churches. At one 
or more of the meetings in igoi he singled out one such point. 
Why did the Episcopal Church insist on Confirmation ? 
When persons who were already communicants in the Presby- 
terian Church wished to communicate in the other, why were 
they made to submit to instruction and to be confirmed, 
instead of being received as already communicants in the one 
Church of Christ ? Did it mean that the Presbyterian sacra- 
ments were no sacraments, and their orders no orders ? It 
did not satisfy him that theologians on the Episcopalian side 
should talk the matter over with him in private : he wished 
that there should be no risk of misunderstanding, that the 
answer should be public, authoritative, written. 

The Bishops took his demand into consideration. They 
discussed in Synod the special point which he had raised. 
They drew up certain heads for an answer. Recognising 
the special and high position which Dr. Donald Macleod had 
acquired, they deputed the Bishops of Glasgow (Harrison) 
and St. Andrews to confer with him on their behalf, to present 
and explain their answer. At first he hesitated to meet them ; 
the meeting would not have that public character which he 
thought would alone make it safe ; but afterwards he consented 
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to meet them at Bishop Harrison's house. They gave him, in 
writing, the assurance that the requirement of Confirmation 
in such cases as he spoke of was not intended as a denial of the 
validity of the sacraments of other Churches, upon which the 
Church that they belonged to had never made a pronounce- 
ment. They assured him that while attaching the highest 
importance to Confirmation they did not desire to enforce the 
rule in every case, against the conscientious scruples of persons 
wishing to communicate, but that special circumstances would 
be always considered by the Bishop of the diocese. They 
explained that they did not regard Confirmation as merely 
a rite of admission to the Holy Table ; so that however valid 
the sacrament might be of which such an intending communi- 
cant had before partaken, they could not for that reason think 
it unnecessary for him to be confirmed. 

Dr. Macleod was not satisfied. Recognising that the 
Scottish Bishops could not act independently of their brethren 
elsewhere, he asked if the Scottish Bishops would express their 
intention to do their best at the next Lambeth Conference to 
make some arrangement for greater liberty, at least for the 
Episcopal Churches of Scotland and America. If they 
decUned to do this, the eSect would be painful, and closer 
union would become impossible. The suggestion was laid 
before the Scottish Bishops, but they did not see their way to 
giving any such pledge — ^for their successors, it might be. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews wrote on May lo, 1902, to his 
friend : 

Pitfour, Glencarse. 

My dearest Donald, — As I said in my last letter, I was 
not able to attend the Conference of the Bishops, but I have 
heard from the Primus asking me to reply to your letter on 
their behalf, as it was addressed to me. 

They are very sorry that they are not able to add anything 
to what was said in their behalf by the Bishop of Glasgow and 
myself. 

If you remember, we tried to point out that our insistence 
upon Confirmation is not intended to pronounce any opinion 
as to the non-validity of Presbyterian orders. 

We look upon the gift of the laying on of hands as one of 
the most solemn parts of the deposit which our Lord has 
entrusted to His Church, and although it has fallen into 
disuse with you, we dare not do an3rthing which would give 
the impression that we considered it of secondary importance. 
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We feel as much as you can feel the evils which spring from 
our unhappy separation from each other, and we are doing 
all in our power to minimise its evil effects, and are praying 
to God that the time may soon come when there shall be one 
united Church on earth. 

With reference to the latter part of your letter, the whole 
question of the relation between the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Church is, I understand, to be brought before the next 
Lambeth Conference, and then you may rest assured that it 
is our desire, subject only to the responsibilities which we feel 
as to guarding the trust committed to us, to do ever3^hing 
which we properly may that makes for peace and unity. 
Ever, my dear Donald, 
Affectionately yours, 

George St. Andrews, 

This was, of course, a great disappointment to Dr. Macleod ; 
but the friends esteemed each other's personal qualities too 
highly to allow such differences to impair their friendship. 
Dr.|Macleod writes : 

When he became a Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
I rejoiced, for my hopes were great as to the possible influence 
he would exercise in bringing our two Churches into closer 
relationship. On his request I was able to arrange for his 
giving an address in our General Assembly upon Unity. It 
was certainly one of the most moving addresses I ever heard, 
and a Unity Association was formed which still continues the 
work of reconciUation. But while my dear friend often spoke 
to me of the impression made upon him by the ability, spiritual- 
mindedness and devoutness of many of the Presbjrterian 
clergy with whom he had formed personal friendships, yet I 
fear he never really understood Scotland. This is, however, 
a matter on which I refrain from enlarging. 

Not long before his death he called for me in Glasgow. He 
then seemed terribly out of health, but he weis the same holy 
soul, with the old smile and the old charm, and, as usual, 
before he left, the quiet word came, ' Dear Donald, let us pray 
together.' And so, after each had prayed, we parted. Little 
did I dream that it was to be our last meeting on earth. 

It is the lot of true reformers to suffer obloquy and con- 
tempt, suspicion and indignation, and the disapproval of many 
whom they love. The Bishop was not altogether an exception 
to the rule, nor did he expect to be so. He probably never 
thought that he would see in his lifetime much result from 
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his prayers and labours for unity. He was content to utter 
the petition which was so often on his lips, ' Show Thy servants 
Thy work, and their children Thy glory.' 

On Thursday, October 23, 1902, a Committee which had 
been appointed to draw up a statement of the position of 
affairs, and to make suggestions as to further action, reported 
(privately) : 

1. That it is desirable that meetings for prayer and con- 
ference, on the model of the meetings held in Edinburgh, shall 
be held in other parts of Scotland. 

2. That united public devotional meetings might with 
advantage be held where this can be done without interfering 
with the recognised order of the Churches. 

3. That while many of the suggestions which have been 
made,, such as the formation of Associations, &c., are valuable, 
and may hereafter be adopted, it is important, as a first step, 
to ascertain and define the practical hindrances to co-opera- 
tion and other manifestations of Christian Unity ; it is there- 
fore recommended that a sub-committee be appointed for 
this purpose. 

Until that sub-committee should report, it was not deemed 
advisable to summon the Conference again. 

The three resolutions given above were not altogether 
to the mind of the Bishop of St. Andrews. He felt that he 
could no longer usefully remain upon the Committee. At a 
meeting of the sub-committee on April i, 1903, he explained 
that the proposal for united public devotional gatherings would 
be unacceptable to his own Church at large, tiiough not to all 
its members. The consideration of this and similar questions 
during the preceding eighteen months had greatly told upon 
him. Many anxious days and sleepless nights had brought 
him into danger of a breakdown. He thought that the work 
for unity .which had been leiid upon him was now finished, for 
the time at all events, and that his continuance on the Com- 
mittee might injure the movement, if the programme which 
It had drawn up were carried out. He trusted, however, 
that the Committee would be advised, instead of carrjring out 
the programme, to content itself for the present with con- 
tinuing its meetings twice a year at the Roxburgh Hotel for 
devotion and social intercourse. In conclusion he wished to 
say emphatically that those who objected to the joint prayer 
meetings were not wanting in respect for those Churches from 
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which they were separated, but that they felt that union in 
worship was the end and not the starting-point. They 
beUeved that there would be more hope of union in the future, 
if, while praying for visible unity, they acknowledged the 
reality of the separating causes. He gave three instances of 
these causes : 

The Episcopal Church attaches great importance to the gift 
which is conveyed to the baptized and believing Christian by 
the laying on of hands. It attaches great importance to the 
Godward aspect of Holy Communion, to that view which 
describes it as a Memorial Sacrifice. It beUeves that in the 
ideal of our Lord for His Kingdom the Episcopate has a real 
and important place. 

He was well aware that these points were not new, but he 
mentioned them to show that it was of no use to profess to the 
world by pubUc united prayer meetings that there was already 
such a union between the Episcopal and other Churches as 
there was between the various Presbyterian Churches. 

The consequence of these representations was that at the 
ensuing Conference in January 1904, the Committee requested 
to be discharged. They had, they said, accomplished the 
particular object which was remitted to them, viz., the setting 
apart of a Day of Intercession. They believed that an 
Association with kindred aims might with great advantage 
be organised, but left it to others to propose the foundation. 

' The Christian Unity Association of Scotland ' was accord- 
ingly founded, on January 14, 1904. Its general aims were 
defined to be : 

(i) to maintain, foster, and, as far as possible, express the 
consciousness of underlying unity that is shared by many 
members of the different Churches in Scotland ; {2) to pro- 
mote understanding and co-operation in Christian work 
generally, and particularly in dealing with those special 
practical problems which from time to time face the Churches ; 
(3) to remove or abate doctrinal and ecclesiastical divergences 
by frank and confidential discussion of historical and theo- 
logical topics. 

It was to hold regular meetings, consisting of ' (a) a Morning 
Devotional Meeting ; (6) an Afternoon Sederunt for the dis- 
cussion of a specified topic ; ' a common luncheon or dinner 
was to be arranged when possible. No steps involving public 
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action were to be taken except under specified safeguards. 
Mr. Rowland Ellis, now Bishop of Aberdeen, who had acted as 
secretary of the Conferences at the Roxburgh Hotel, weis 
elected Chairman of the Association, and Professor MacEwen, 
of the United Free Church, secretary. The Bishop of St. 
Andrews was a member of the committee. 

Mr. Speir writes : 

What hisvinfluence has done for religion in Scotland I 
think will never be known till the Day of Judgment. 

. . . Nobody but himself could have organised the con- 
ferences between ourselves and the Presbyterians on Christian 
unity, which brought together the EstabUshed and United 
Free Church ministers in a way that they had never been 
before, and yet he never gave away one point of principle for 
the sake of brotherly love or popularity. 

It is, I believe, not too much to say that no Bishop since 
Archbishop Leighton has made his personality so much felt by 
all that is best in Presbyterianism in Scotland. Not long 
after he came to Perth he paid a visit to the Presb3rterian 
Assembly then sitting ; he was at once recognised by the 
Moderator, who sent for him to come up and sit beside him ; 
and a day or two after, when the latter took my wife in to the 
dinner at Hol3rrood, given by the Lord High Commissioner to 
the ministers of the Assembly, and she thanked him for the 
courtesy he had shown her Bishop, he replied, ' Oh, we all in 
Scotland know what the Bishop of St. Andrews is.' 

One day, when I was walking back from a meeting of the 
Christian Unity Association, with one of the principal ministers 
of the Presb5rterian Church, he remarked to me, ' I am never 
five minutes in the company of your Bishop without feeling 
I am lifted up into a different atmosphere.' 

As an instance of how the Primus was known and valued by 
people outside our Church in quite out-of-the-way places, I 
might mention a letter my son received shortly after his death 
from one of the cottars in the Island of Arran, a United Free 
Churchman, in which he said : ' Though I did not know the 
Bishop personally, I knew of him as a saintly man whose 
influence made for all that is best in the land. I followed with 
deep interest his long continued efforts to bring the brethren 
of Jesus Christ together at home, and his unwearied pleadings 
for the cause of Missions abroad. Though I am a member of 
the United Free Church myself, I feel that Bishop Wilkinson 
was too big for one Church ; he belonged to thejcountry." 
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PERSONAL UFE IN THE LAST DAYS 

It would be difficult to attempt to define with, any accuracy 
the modifications and readjustments which took place in the 
Bishop's way of looking at things during the later years. 
There was no loosening of his hold upon the great Evangelical 
doctrines which had been the stay and guide of his whole life. 
He never allowed himself to sink back upon having experienced 
the power of them in the past ; they were always to him living 
truths, and he insisted upon their being kept as living truths 
before aU men. But in other respects he had moved far beyond 
the position which he held when he first went to Eaton Square, 
and even beyond the position which he held at Truro. Out- 
wardly, although he was as considerate as ever for the feelings 
of others, he had come to be at home amidst ritual surround- 
ings which would have been strange to him at an earlier time ; 
to officiate in cope and mitre gave him no uneasiness. Reading 
and thought had brought him to''accept more definitely what 
are caUed ^ High Church doctrines. It would have been 
impossible for him ever to become narrow or rigid, but ecclesi- 
astical rules and traditional dogmas came to have clearer 
outlines for him and more stringent sanctions. 

This was, no doubt, partly due to the fact of his work being 
situated where it was. In certain parts of the country, some 
questions might never clamour for consideration ; but in 
Cornwall no serious minister of the Church could labour without 
thinking why he is a Churchman, and no one could be a Bishop 
in Scotland without thinking why he is not a Presbyterian. 
The majority of the clergy in the Scottish Church are of 
a distinctly High Church type ; the majority of the laity, 
even if they do not adopt those views themselves, appear to 
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acquiesce in them as normal. The Bishop was therefore sur- 
rounded with advisers and fellow workers and spiritual subordi- 
nates and children in God who took these things for granted, 
and it was natural that the Bishop himself should become 
identified with them. So long as the great cardinal principles 
of Evangelical Christianity were kept fully in sight, he had 
no great anxiety about developments which at one time might 
have been looked upon with distrust. 

Special interests of a domestic nature grew up about the 
Bishop during his later years. In June igoi his youngest 
daughter, Margaret, was married to the Rev. Edward Cornish 
Henley, at that time curate of St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henley removed two years later to the vicarage 
of Kirk Hammerton, in the county of York. Kirk Hammerton 
is situated conveniently near to the great main lines between 
England and Scotland, and it was a great delight to the Bishop 
to visit his daughter and her husband and their two little 
children on his way north or south, or to have them come and 
meet him at York and spend a few hours with. him. 

Mrs. Henley says of him in relation to his children and 
grandchildren : 

People in general who knew him, knew his holiness, his 
tremendous influence, his power of entering into the lives of 
others, his power of adapting himself to different characters, 
his very human sympathy with their difficulties. 

I am only trying to put a few of the lesser things which yet 
helped to make him the wonderful friend and father which 
he was. 

I should put first his wonderful sympathy; not merely sym- 
pathy for suffering, but his power of entering into the lives of 
his children, however different their temperaments and ideas. 
No one was more keenly interested than he or more glad if one 
had enjoyed a dance or had a good time in any way. It was 
not mere dutiful interest, but he really cared about it, and 
liked to know every detail. One told him things with that 
keen enjoyment which only comes when one is telling a person 
who cares as much as one cares oneself. 

More than this, he could see other people's point of view so 
clearly ; because, for example, he himself would never tire of 
speaking of holy things, he yet perfectly understood that others, 
although they really cared, might find it a strain to dwell on 
them so continually. Provided he knew that the person really 
cared and was^not irreverent, he was never shocked. Thus 
there was a freedom in talking to him that people might have 
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thought would be absent with a person so intensely wrapt up 
in religion, a.nd in one who could not in any way tolerate 
irreverence. 

Again, with all his seriousness, he loved a good joke, and he 
had the most extraordinary capacity for enjoyment. To go 
out with him for an afternoon, or to be taken out to a tea shop, 
or to be abroad with him when he was well, were never-to-be- 
forgotten times, not because he just tried to make one happy, 
but — partly I suppose from sympathy, but also from a wonder- 
ful freshness and youth in him — ^he really enjoyed it himself. 
To see him with his grandchildren was a revelation of the 
extraordinary youthfulness which was in him. Not that he 
romped with them or played very many games ; it was more 
that he was absolutely in touch with them, and that they, 
with the instinct of smaU children, loved to be with him. 

With all this equaUty with his children in their ideas and 
feelings, he yet, without the least apparent effort, never let 
them lose their sense of respect. There was none of the care- 
less familiarity which is often shown when parents are good 
friends with their children. One could have real fun with 
him, one could laugh and have great jokes with him at his 
own expense, but it never degenerated into treating him with the 
sort of equality of a brother, not from anything he ever said, 
but simply because it would have been impossible. He stood 
above and yet one with us. 

Another thing which always struck me were his beautiful 
manners with his family. His absolute courtesy never failed. 
There was of course no affectation, it was so simple one hardly 
noticed it, but it was always there and made one feel the 
manners of those around extraordinarily poor beside his. 
He would, for instance, always get up to open the door for 
even the youngest of his daughters, and he would give them 
all the other little acts of courtesy which many reserve for the 
world outside their families. 

I do not know if any have drawn attention to his wonder- 
ful powers of memory. He would talk of his mother, who died 
before he was nine, with the most vivid recollection ; and of 
the time in Rome when he first met my mother, it seemed as 
if he remembered every day. He would talk of those times so 
that one really seemed to know them as if one had been there. 
When I was in Rome with him, every part brought some 
recollection to him, and the past seemed to live again as he 
told one of all they had done together. 

There is so much one longs to say, but perhaps I may just 
add a word of his power of making home a real thing to us all. 
His welcome when one came back was always so absolutely 
delightful a thing one looked forward to for days before. He 
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so loved to have us about him. And then his most tender 
forethought and care for each of us. The weight of all outside 
cares never prevented or crushed this out. He thought of 
every little thing that would be a help or give pleasure. These 
are only, as I said, lesser things ; what his love and sympathy 
were when one was in trouble, what his understanding of 
difficulties — those are things which it is quite impossible to 
write about. 

One of his sons writes : 

For over thirty-five years I look back and never remember 
a harsh word to us — or about anyone else, or any action con- 
trary to what he preached. His home life was, if anything, 
more beautiful and Christ-like than his pubUc Ufe. To the 
very last he took the deepest interest in all our joys and in 
our work. In later life he was Uke an elder brother, to whom 
we all turned in any difficulty and ever found sympathy. He 
was never too tired, ill, or busy to respond with loving help 
in need. I never heard him murmur or complain, nor did 
he 'forget his high ideal. '*?One felt that when the mist and 
darkness of his terrible spiritual trial surrounded him, though 
almost Hke a child he wondered why he seemed forsaken, and 
he could no longer feel the reality of his faith, his faith and 
religion were on a firm rock, and his real self in heavenly places. 
Although he was so deeply loved by so many of all classes, 
and so much was made of him wherever he went by aU his 
friends and all of us — especially in later years of illness — ^he was 
never self-conscious or selfish, but to the morning when he was 
taken he was as simple, humble, lovable, and thoughtful of 
others as he had ever been. 

About a year after the marriage of the Bishop's youngest 
daughter, the eldest, Constance, was married to his chaplain, 
the Rev. Arthur Edward Davies ; but unfortunately Mr. 
Davies's state of health was not such as to admit of his re- 
maining with his father-in-law for very long after the marriage. 
After about eighteen months they were obliged to go to the 
south. To part with Mrs. Davies was a sacrifice of no ordinary 
kind. Perhaps no father ever made such demands upon a 
daughter as the Bishop had made upon her. It was always 
to him a kind of necessity to have some one soul within reach, 
to which he could pour forth all that was in his heart without 
reserve. His wife had given him this succour until her death ; 
from that time, for nearly five and twenty years, he received 
the same from his eldest daughter. Beginning before she was 
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eighteen years old, she supplied him with the relief that he 
needed — ^needed all the more when it was important that the 
world outside should see in him nothing but composure. This 
had been the astonishing task of Mrs. Davies, and when she 
left his home it devolved in great measure upon her next 
sister. The words of the Bishop on leaving Eaton Square 
show to how great an extent he was accustomed even then to 
rely upon his eldest daughter's discernment and critical 
sagacity.' j; She was, indeed, a second self to him. Her life, 
as a friend says, was ' wholly taken into his,' yet was sufficiently 
detached from it to be capable of offering the corrective which 
was occasionally required, as well as the most loyal sympathy. 
Meanwhile Miss Carina Wilkinson, the inseparable com- 
panion and nurse of the Bishop's last days, had developed a 
work at his own doors to which his whole heart went out. 

When we were living at Birnam, Miss Wilkinson says, 
Father and I felt distressed each time we came to Perth, to see 
the numbers of factory girls, and girls who had lost their 
character, with no centre in the way of a club or settlement 
where they could find friends to help them. I asked Father 
(when Margaret grew up, and Constance had more or less 
recovered her health) to let me go and live for three weeks in 
Perth to see what could be done. After three weeks I felt 
clear that we ought to begin a club for girls who could not be 
admitted into the Scottish Girls' Friendly Society, or who 
were not being looked after by anyone. The S.G.F.S. Associates 
passed on to us names of girls who had been dismissed, and we 
have had Roman Cathohcs and Presbyterians alike giving us 
names of girls who were living sinful lives and practically 
without any reUgion. 

About the second year after Father came to Scotland he 
had a Conference of Women. It was this that made us both 
realise how many ladies there were in large country houses, 
who would be able to come to Perth if I had a centre house 
to which they could come for one or two months, or longer, 
each year. Father was much relieved when I told him I 
would set to work to persuade some to come and start this. 
Miss C. Grant, of Kilgraston, and I began in a lodging. Then 
Miss M. Grant took her sister's place, and others followed. 
From this we gradually took up preventive work (as well as 
the rescue work, which I did alone). Father arranged for a 
Mission-room to begin the same week in the Watergate, Perth, 

' See above, p. 230. 
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to which we welcomed all the families we came across who 
belonged to no Church and lived godless lives. A Church 
Army Evangelist managed this, under the cathedral clergy, 
and a most encouraging work has been carried on, amongst 
men, women, and children. 

After a time, the work of the Perth Girls' Club grew so fast 
that I asked Father to let us try and get two of the Sisters of 
the Epiphany to live in a separate house and take off us all 
the Mission visiting, to give us more time for the preventive 
and rescue work. The latter, and prison visiting, we share 
with other ladies of all denominations. 

The Truro Sisters acceded to the request, and in 1905 
sent two of their number to begin work under their founder 
in the north. 

The Sisters have since then taken up Cathedral visiting and 
classes, and work entirely under the Bishop and Provost, 
besides keeping on the Mission visiting, which they do in co- 
operation with Captain Brittain, the Church Army Evangelist. 

Few men of his age have shown so little sign of impaired 
vitality as the Bishop did. There was not a grey hair on his 
head ; it had the glossy black of youth. His mental keenness 
was unabated. He continued to take a great interest in current 
affairs. Not only was it his inclination to do so ; he felt it to 
be his duty. Every day he studied his newspapers with con- 
scientious care, purposely reading those of varying political 
opinions. He thought that every clergyman ought to do this, 
and especially every bishop, in order to understand the times 
he was living in. 

What he was capable of in the way of endurance and fatigue 
was well shown when. In February, igo6, at the age of nearly 
seventy- three, he went to attend the funeral of Bishop Chinnery- 
Haldane, whom he dearly loved. He reached BallachuUsh, 
accompanied by Bishop Richardson, at ten o'clock at night, 
and had to cross the loch in an open boat. The tide was 
very low, and it was a sUppery journey over stones and 
seaweed from the station to tiie boat, by the light of lanterns. 
The snow was on the ground. It was very late before the 
Primus could get to bed ; but he was present at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist next morning at 8.30, took part, 
in cope and mitre, at the funeral in the middle of the day,' 

' See A Pastoral Bishop (the Memoir of Bishop Chlnnery- 
Haldane), p. 207. 
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returned to Perth that night, and started by the early train 
next morning for London to take part in another funeral 
service which touched him deeply — the service for his beloved 
daughter in Christ, the Mother Cecile. 

Taken as a whole the period of his Scotch episcopate was 
one of the most vigorous and effective periods of his life. But 
it was necessary for him to be economical with his vital 
resources, especially towards the end, and he was singularly 
wise and at the same time bold in his management of them. 
One who had exceptional opportunities of studying the Bishop's 
character during this period of his life notes especially ' his 
courageous care of his own body and mind.' 

He maintained to the last those habits of method and order 
which were characteristic of him, both in religious matters 
and in secular. Miss Wilkinson says : 

We found in his safe, after his death, a handful of envelopes 
enclosing receipts, &c. On each one were full particulars, and 
exactly corresponding with the solicitor's list of charities, so 
that everything explained itself. . . . He trained his sons and 
daughters to keep their accounts, and in their early days care- 
fully looked into the details of their balance sheets, and took 
such pleasure when they were neatly and tidily done. 

His spiritual diary up to the very day, December 11, had 
marked down exactly how long each day he had for Spiritual 
Communion, Meditation, Bible-reading, Matins, Evensong, 
intercession, &c. This he did regularly ever since he was 
ordained, if not before. I have come across at least five copy- 
books of strings and strings of names of living and departed 
friends and relations. Confirmation candidates and others, for 
whom he prayed continually. 

It is indeed a touching thing to be allowed to see some of 
those books of which Miss Wilkinson speaks, containing lists 
of names to be prayed for, and prayers to be ofiered, — like 
the famous manuscript of Lancelot Andrewes's Devotions, 
• slubbered with his pious hands, and,' it may be, ' watered 
with his penitential tears.' Bishop Andrewes's Devotions 
indeed became dear to him towards the end of life, and greatly 
influenced his own. The prayers in Bishop Wilkinson's books 
are, for the most part, simple prayers, such as any Christian 
man might use, or indeed any Christian child. But mingled 
with them are many resolutions and cautions and notes of 
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things to be aimed at, which reveal the true man. Here are 
a few specimens : 

Not to guide my words and deeds by judgments of others 

(e.g. and ),' but to believe in my Lord, alive, guiding 

by the Holy Ghost. To reverence my Christ-given of&ce. 
Respect for others, their gifts, their position. 

Practice of His Presence ; inwardly remembering Him and 
myself in Him, before I speak on ordinary occasions . . . 
recognising the value of the words of a Bishop. 

Courage to hold up when weak, wearied, ill ; bearing pain. 
Deliverance from impulsiveness — calm, still, recollected. 

1896. Gethsemane prayer. He makes an appeal to the 
fatherly love and omnipotence of God. He does not give up 
the work of human salvation : He asks only if the Cross is 
reaUy the indispensable means of gaining this end. ... So 
He was required, as we are, to walk by faith, to obey without 
understanding. Nature rises within Him against this. This 
repugnance is legitimate. . . . The resistance of natural 
instinct to the will of the Spirit is exactly what makes it 
possible for nature to become a real victim, an offering in 
earnest. Sacrifice begins where conflict begins. 

Thoughts on way to Canterbury, Oct. 18, 1896, after his 
[Archbishop Benson's] c^oSos.- 

Oh my God, I believe in the Communion of Saints. May 
he be allowed to pray for me as he recalls my defects. Is it 
true that, as he said in his last sermon, the Blessed Ones look 
down into the hidden depths of self which are at the bottom of 
our best and holiest actions ? 

Help me to live in heavenly places ; to be content to be 
quiet, hidden from notice of others, strife of tongues — self lost 
in Christ, not only for forgiveness but for Ufe. 

It was here [at Milan, February 24, 1900] that I learnt the 
power of ' In His Name,' as I leant against that chimney-piece 
and prayed ' In His Name,' with no power to say anyUiing 
except those three words. 

Easter (London) 1901. 

St. Luke, xiv. 33 dnorda^a-ea-dai ' bid farewell.' . . . 
In Thy strength I bid farewell to aU my v7rdpxovTa\ , ■ 
The past, O God, Thou knowest. I leave it at Thy feet. 1 . . . 

' Two of those for whom he had the warmest afiectlon and 
great respect. 

2 Departure, ^ Things pertaining to me. 
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To bid farewell to health, strength, bodily and mental 
vigour — all this is before me, unless the Lord's Advent be 
hastened. Prepare me for this — not too quickly, O my Lord, 
but step by step, so that step by step I may receive strength 
to respond to Thy Divine call — to leave all, all that is dear on 
earth, and to go out alone to Thee. 

April 30, 1906. — ^How will it be ? How will the departure 
... be accomplished ? Will He return, or shall I gradually 
fail in body, mind, heart, spirit ? 

Speaking one day to a lady in 1907 about the splendour 
of Archbishop Benson's death, he said, ' For oneself, of course, 
one would wish to have a little time to prepare for meeting 
one's Lord.' 

The following prayers and parts of prayers are not dated, 
and some of them certainly belong to Truro days, but the 
Bishop appears to have continued to use them to the last ; 

Thou wilt supply all my need. Give me, I pray Thee, food, 
exercise, rest, friends, money, aU, for myself and my children. 
Thou knowest all. Give what I need sacramentally. Especi- 
ally help me in the afternoon and evening, when I am dead and 
tired and Satan is strong. 4 

Forgive, I beseech Thee, whatever has been wanting in sub- 
mission to Thy all-holy wiU, and accept me now, I humbly 
pray thee. I am in Thy hands ; do with me as seemeth good 
to Thee. Only, O Lord, strengthen me, for I am weak. Re- 
strain in me every movement which is contrary to Thy holy 
win. In aU my sufferings, whether of darkness, or weariness, or 
temptations, nervousness (body and soul) or perplexity ; in all 
secret pain of body, mind, heart, spirit ; in all upsetting of my 
own plans, in all thwarting of my own will, in all over-strain of 
work, in aU depression on account of work weighing down my 
spirit or left undone ; hour by hour, keep me still, patient, 
resigned, receiving all — all pain, all trial, all temptation — all 
comfort, all joy, all rest and peace — all failure, all success — as 
Thy will for me, as Thy loving gift to me. 

I cannot understand either the mystery of guilt or the 
mystery of redemption, but I know that I am guilty. I know 
how utterly wretched I am when I realise even for an hour my 
guilt. I thank Thee therefore, O my God, that whatever was 
needed has been done and suffered by Him who is one with Thee, 
Thy own Son, Thy weU-beloved. 

Advent Prayer. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taught us in Thy holy Word 
that in an hour that we think not the Son of Man cometh. 
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enable me by the Holy Spirit so steadfastly and without all 
doubt to believe Thy word, that I may ever hve as those who 
are watching for the appearing of their Lord. Spare me, if it 
be Thy blessed will, the pains of death. Send forth Thy angels 
to gather me to Thyself in the day of Thy glorious manifesta- 
tion. I know that Thou art near to me. I know that at any 
moment the veil may be withdrawn, and that I may see Thee 
and know Thee even as I am known. Let the thought of Thy 
appearing cheer me in every trial, and comfort me in every 
perplexity, and so uplift me above the things of time and sense, 
that I may in heart and mind ascend day by day and with Thee 
continually dwell. O Lord my Saviour, though I see Thee not, 
I desire to love Thee. Though I see Thee not, yet believing 
I rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. O glorious 
day, which may be so near, when the Ught shall break on the 
everlasting hills, when I shall see Thee and know Thee and be 
able to love Thee with a perfect love in that eternal and glorious 
Kingdom, where Thou art with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
one God world without end. 

Behold, I come quickly. Even so, come. Lord Jesus. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE END 

On November i8, 1904, the Precentor of St. Ninian's entered 
in his diary, ' I do not think he has been his old self since he 
went to South Africa.' It is to be feared that there was some 
truth in the observation. 

In the middle of May 1906 the Primus was ordered to 
Marienbad. There he was taken dangerously ill. It was an 
illness which had been threatening for years. The celebrated 
Dr. Ott, after visiting him a few times, was himself taken ill 
and unable to attend him. It became necessary for the 
Bishop to undergo treatment of a most severe kind. His 
pain, which was, incessant, amounted to agony for the space of 
three weeks. His daughter Carina, who was with him, nursed 
him day and night,i and by the mercy of God he came through. 

He had scarcely arrived in London on July 21, when he was 
seized with an attack of influenza, and compelled, as soon as 
he was sufl&ciently recovered, to go to Whitby to recruit and 
to undergo massage. 

The Primus wrote in his private book : 

Whitby, Sunday, Aug. 12, 1906. — A review of the iUness 
which in all probability was to end in death. . . . 

It depended on a single day's turn of the temperature 
whether I lived or died. The result is . . . the body [in part] 
dead for ever. Is the spirit more alive ? 

I never thought it possible that any one could show me such 
continued tender love as Tinie [his daughter Carina] did. 
. . . The tender abiding love. How God drew the doctors 
to me. . . . 

How near to the other world I have been — almost on the 

' During the last years of Ms life she always slept with an electric 
bell beside her, which he could touch at any moment that he wanted 
her. 
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other side. What should I have seen ? What would He have 
said to me ? What have I done to grieve or please Him ? 
Practically, I have died'. Teach me any lesson, O God, which 
Thou wouldest have me learn. May this time be to me the 
beginning of days ! 

Mr. Farquhar writes : 

Oct. 23. — The Primus . . . asked me to come up to the Feu 
House at 4.30 p.m. to arrange for the Diocesan Synod. When I 
arrived, he . . . took me into his library, and, after his usual 
prayer, fixed December 5 as the date of the Synod. He then 
began going through the details much more systematically than 
is necessary at this stage. Having got everything arranged, he 
told me confidentially that he looks upon it as fixed that he 
must go through another operation. The Dean and I must 
carry through the Synod. After he had given me his blessing, 
he came downstairs to open the door for me and gave me such a 
long shake of the hand that I was afraid it meant farewell. Do 
his numerous appearances in public of late simply mean that he 
has determined to go on to the last, so as not to cause alarm ? 

In spite of these forebodings, the Primus was able to 
conduct the Diocesan S5mod himseU. His mind was clear 
and active, and his bodily strength remarkable for a man of 
his age who had gone through so much. 

In January, the ladies of the diocese made him a presenta- 
tion. The idea was to give him a welcome on his recovery 
from the illness which came upon him in the summer and 
autumn. They collected a sum of money, which, with an 
augmentation afterwards made, the Primus gave to the 
Cathedral, to install electric lighting. The lower part of the 
building had been so dark before that people could not see to 
read their books ; and he felt that more light would promote 
attention and reverence. 

When April came, the Primus went to St. Andrews, to 
conduct the devotions of Holy Week. There he was suddenly 
taken very iU. An ordinary man would have thrown up his 
work and put himself in the doctor's hands. But the Primus 
was determined to go through with it. Triumphing over his 
bodily pain, he preached evening after evening to overflowing 
congregations with great joy and freedom. Then, instead of 
returning to his Cathedral for Easter Day, he took the express 
to London. 

Mr. Farquhar wrote : 
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April 4. — I have to-day received the following letter from 
Miss Wilkinson : .' You will have heard that my Father had to 
come to London to consult his doctors. He had a very happy 
week of work at St. Andrews, but the strain brought on some of 
the old S5rmptoms. The doctors have agreed to-day that an 
operation is necessary.' 

April 8. — To-day the Provost received a telegram from Miss 
Wilkinson saying that the operation on the Primus was per- 
formed in Loiidon this morning. He will be in a critical state 
for several days. This is anxious news. It may be serious 
for the Church at large and our Diocese and Cathedral in 
particular. But we must not think of that yet ; may God's 
blessing rest upon the patient ! 

Those were indeed anxious months for all who loved the 
Primus. At any moment in that terrible journey from St. 
Andrews to London at Easter time he might have died in 
the train. Nothing but extreme necessity could have justified 
his being submitted to such an operation at his age and in his 
circumstances. Humanly speaking, he probably would have 
succumbed but for the devotion of his daughter. ' Dear Tinie,' 
he wrote solemnly in his private book, ' what do I not owe to 
her ? To her I give my Blessing this day, July 15, 1907 ; 
County Hotel, Durham." 

The unseen helpers were many. The Dowager Countess 
of Glasgow, whose house in Edinburgh was a home to him — 
it was to be the last in which he was to stay on earth — wrote 
to Miss Wilkinson : 

One morning (it was the first day after the operation, I 
think) when I was lying awake and thinking about it all, there 
came such a strange sensation of the sound of the great stream 
of intercession that was going up. One did not hear with one's 
hearing, of course, but it was to one's mind like the sound of 
mighty waters, and somehow it seemed to make one feel one 
must hope. 

On July 16 he was allowed to go north again, and returned 
to Perth in an excellent state of health. It was a spell of busy 
and strenuous activity to which the Primus was restored. 
Some pieces of work, it is true, to which he had been looking 
forward, were of necessity abandoned. A visit to the American 
Church which had been planned was no longer to be thought 
of. But he had plenty to do at home. Besides preaching 
and confirming in various parts of his own diocese, within that 
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other side. What should I have seen ? What would He have 
said to me ? What have I done to grieve or please Him ? 
Practically, I have died". Teach me any lesson, O God, which 
Thou wouldest have me learn. May this time be to me the 
beginning of days ! 

Mr. Farquhar writes : 

Oct. 23. — The Primus . . . asked me to come up to the Feu 
House at 4.30 p.m. to arrange for the Diocesan Synod. When I 
arrived, he . . . took me into his library, and, after his usual 
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his numerous appearances in pubUc of late simply mean that he 
has determined to go on to the last, so as not to cause alarm ? 

In spite of these forebodings, the Primus was able to 
conduct the Diocesan Synod himself. His mind was clear 
and active, and his bodily strength remarkable for a man of 
his age who had gone through so much. 

In January, the ladies of the diocese made him a presenta- 
tion. The idea was to give him a welcome on his recovery 
from the iUness which came upon him in the summer and 
autumn. They collected a sum of money, which, with an 
augmentation afterwards made, the Primus gave to the 
Cathedral, to install electric lighting. The lower part of the 
building had been so dark before that people could not see to 
read their books ; and he felt that more light would promote 
attention and reverence. 

When April came, the Primus went to St. Andrews, to 
conduct the devotions of Holy Week. There he was suddenly 
taken very ill. An ordinary man would have thrown up his 
work and put himself in the doctor's hands. But the Primus 
was determined to go through with it. Triumphing over his 
bodily pain, he preached evening after evening to overflowing 
congregations with great joy and freedom. Then, instead of 
returning to his Cathedral for Easter Day, he took the express 
to London. 

Mr. Farquhar wrote : 
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April 4. — I have to-day'received the following letter from 
Miss Wilkinson : .' You will have heard that my Father had to 
come to London to consult his doctors. He had a very happy 
week of work at St. Andrews, but the strain brought on some of 
the old symptoms. The doctors have agreed to-day that an 
operation is necessary.' 

April 8. — To-day the Provost received a telegram from Miss 
Wilkinson saying that the operation on the Primus was per- 
formed in London this morning. He wiU be in a critical state 
for several days. This is anxious news. It may be serious 
for the Church at large and our Diocese and Cathedral in 
particular. But we must not think of that yet ; may God's 
blessing rest upon the patient ! 

Those were indeed anxious months for all who loved the 
Primus. At any moment in that terrible journey from St. 
Andrews to London at Easter time he might have died in 
the train. Nothing but extreme necessity could have justified 
his being submitted to such an operation at his age and in his 
circumstances. Humanly speaking, he probably would have 
succumbed but for the devotion of his daughter. ' Dear Tinie,' 
he wrote solemnly in his private book, ' what do I not owe to 
her ? To her I give my Blessing this day, July 15, 1907 ; 
County Hotel, Durham.' 

The unseen helpers were many. The Dowager Countess 
of Glasgow, whose house in Edinburgh was a home to him — 
it was to be the last in which he was to stay on earth — ^wrote 
to Miss Wilkinson : 

One morning (it was the first day after the operation, I 
think) when I was lying awake and thinking about it all, there 
came such a strange sensation of the sound of the great stream 
of intercession that was going up. One did not hear with one's 
hearing, of course, but it was to one's mind like the sound of 
mighty waters, and somehow it seemed to make one feel one 
must hope. 

On July 16 he was allowed to go north again, and returned 
to Perth in an excellent state of health. It was a spell of busy 
and strenuous activity to which the Primus was restored. 
Some pieces of work, it is true, to which he had been looking 
forward, were of necessity abandoned. A visit to the American 
Church which had been planned was no longer to be thought 
of. But he had plenty to do at home. Besides preaching 
and confirming in various parts of his own diocese, within that 
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last year he preached in London, and took the chair at meetings 
for Mother Cecile's work, and for Mrs. Ruspini and the Sunbeam 
Mission ; he preached to undergraduates at Cambridge, and 
to his tenants at Deaf Hill near Durham ; he did all his 
primatial business, attended his committees in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, presided at synods and boards and councils of all 
sorts, entertained people in his house, had any number of 
interviews with people on business or about their souls, wrote 
many letters — and this although for five weeks in the summer 
he was confined to his room with congestion of the lungs, 
besides all the time which his operation cost. The autumn 
was gladdened by two anon5mious gifts of 10,000/. and 1000/. 
respectively for the completion of St. Ninian's. Mr. Atholl 
MacGregor, besides, had promised nearly 2000/. for a side 
chapel in memory of his wife. The King sent him a kind 
message from Balmoral on September 23. He was supremely 
happy in his work through September, October, and November, 
and the beginning of December. 

On Sunday, December i, he preached in St. Ninian's. About 
this sermon the Precentor wrote, a few days after the Bishop's 
death : 

On Sunday he preached for the second time since Easter, 
and for the last time in his life, in the Cathedral. It was a 
notable sermon, lasting nearly three-quarters of an hour. It 
was far more powerful than he has been for about a year, and 
compelled every one to listen to him all along. He began 
about himself — how he had been at death's door, first under an 
operation, and then in an illness ; how he had at last com- 
pletely recovered ; how, barring the frailty of old age, he never 
felt better in his life, and yet how he knew he might be called 
away suddenly without warning at any time. He said that the 
knowledge that he had a Provost and a Precentor at the Cathe- 
dral on whom he could rely had been a great comfort to him.' 

' The words were : 

' I have learned (if I needed to learn) what a blessing God has 
given to me In the strength and help of Bishop Richardson, and of 
my Provost and the Precentor. I have learned what it is to have 
a beautiful Cathedral like this, with the people trained to worship 
(God grant the worshipping may be developed a hundredfold), with 
the verger giving his life to the work of the Church right heartily, 
with everyone ready to pray, ready to work, ready to co-operate 
with the Bishop in any plan that Is suggested.' The verbatim 
report of the sermon was given in the Scottish Chronicle for January 3, 
1908, and is reprinted in the volume called The Invisible Glory. 
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He then went on to speak of the approaching Pan-Anglican 
Congress, upon which his heart is much set, and he ended up 
with the thoughts appropriate to the day (the first Sunday in 
Advent). The sermon certainly was evidence of renewed 
vitality and power. He had gathered himself up for a great 
effort, and yet I felt that the vitality and power were of a 
different kind from those of old. I could not tell why. I had 
a curious inexphcable feeling, while he was in the pulpit, with- 
out having the slightest suspicion that it was his last discourse. 

On the Monday, Miss Wilkinson writes, we drove up to 
Glenahnond, and he confirmed twelve boys. The chapel was 
filled with college boys and their parents. Thursday of that 
week we went to Dunfermline, where there was a most impres- 
sive service. Twelve strong, earnest men came in to the Con- 
firmation at Dunfermline ; and after it was over, without any 
break between the services, the Primus addressed those twelve 
and admitted each one at the chancel steps [into the Men's 
Society which had just been started], giving to each one the 
badge, and blessing each man separately. After the service 
the Primus came back to Pitfirrane full of thankfulness for the 
work that had been done. On the following Sunday he cele- 
brated for the last time in St. Ninian's Cathedral. 

The helper of other's joy to the end, his last entry in the 
pocket-book was on Sunday, December 8 (the second in 
Advent) : ' Celebrated at Cathedral ' — ^then a mark indica- 
tive of specially sacred intercourse with his daughter Carina — 
then ' Letters ([to the] sick and sorrowful).' 

One of the letters was to the Bishop of Wakefield, then 
recently bereaved, who had written to tell him of the new 
method which he was employing in his Visitation. It ran : 

Feu House, Perth : December 8, 1907, 
Dearest Bishop, — I cannot tell you how glad and thank- 
ful I am to receive your letter. It is delightful to hear of all 
the blessing which has come to the Visitation — ^to the diocese — 
to yourself. I like to think of you strong and well, and able to 
grapple with all the needs of those dear North-countrymen. 

May our Lord increasingly lift up the light of His counten- 
ance upon you, reveaUng to you new calls, new opportunities of 
burying the old nature, and of receiving the fulness of Resur- 
rection life by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

How wonderful is the thought of all our sins left for ever 
behind, so far as guilt is concerned, through the outpoured 
Blood of Calvary, and, so far as their power is concerned, to 
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parish, the one first thing to do was openly before God to 
acknowledge the need. I know full well what is being done 
by you, sir, and others in the various prayer Associations that 
exist ; but what I desiderate is that there should be, on some 
one Sunday in the year, a distinct statement put before every 
congregation of the needs of the Church, and that those who 
care for these needs and who believe in prayer should be asked 
during the week to set apart certain hours in which laymen and 
clergymen together should kneel before God, and first at the 
Holy Table in the morning, and afterwards in meetings for 
prayer and devotion, should lay the special need before God. 
This was the secret of the great change that has come in 
England in the whole Foreign Mission work of the Church ; 
it was the result of an open acknowledgment of the need of 
God's help which was made on the Day of Intercession in 1872. 
Thus again and again, if I may most reluctantly speak of 
myself, this has been the reason why, in parish after parish, as 
well as in my own diocese and in my own church, my people 
have helped me to get thousands and tens of thousands by 
acknowledging God with a humble, reverent, and united heart, 
and then teUing Him, as a child would tell its mother, what it 
needed. The jacknowledgment of God will insure that God 
will bless the work. 

The Primus had spoken deliberately — impressively. His 
hearers seemed to hang on every word ; save for an occasional 
murmur of appreciation, no sound was heard but the voice of 
the speaker, the rapt attention of the meeting being the best 
tribute to the respect with which these sentiments were 
received. Towards the close he evidently spoke with difficulty, 
and seemed to brace himself to the efiort, and then sat down 
with a little sigh as of exhaustion. The Convener then rose, 
just after the clock had struck the hour of noon, with an 
apology for exceeding the time lim.it in order that he might 
make a few remarks in reply to the debate. The meeting 
had but cordially signified a desire to hear him, when the 
Primus was seen to sink back in his chair in evident distress 
and breathing heavily. He was at once lifted in the arms of 
the Bishops who sat next him and laid on the floor. He only 
breathed once or twice ; there was no struggle, and it appeared 
that he had died almost as he was laid down on the floor of 
the house where he had so often taken a great share in the 
dehberations for the welfare of the Church. 

AU who were in the Chambers rose to their feet. A cry 
was raised — ' The Primus has fainted ; run for a doctor.' 
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And while those nearest the head of the table were Instant 
in their endeavours to revive the Primus, others hurried off to 
secure medical aid. The Bishops of Brechin, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, and the Dean of Edinburgh quickly pulled ofi 
their coats on which to lay the Primus — and they, with Mr. 
Speir, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Norie Miller, and Mr. Soutar, loosened 
his clothing and chafed the inanimate limbs. The medical 
aid seemed long in coming. Mr. Dunderdale and Mr. Norfor 
rang up the telephone exchange in the neighbouring room 
in order to get connexion with a doctor, but the hour was 
most inopportune, and place after place was tried in rapid 
succession ; the medical men were all out on their rounds. 
About a quarter of an hour after the seizure, a member of the 
Council caught sight of a lady in the garb of a nurse passing 
in the street, and ran to secure her aid. She came at once, 
and, though on a first examination she was convinced that 
human help was without avail, she lent what aid she could. 
About ten minutes later Dr. Playfair arrived and pronounced 
life to be extinct, and, while those who had striven in the vain 
work of resuscitation continued kneeling in great distress, the 
Bishop of Glasgow uttered the benediction. 

Then followed an impressive scene. The members having 
reassembled, the whole meeting knelt reverently in the 
presence of the dead, while the venerable Bishop of Edinburgh, 
with a voice full of emotion, said prayers ; and as the petition, 
' Lord have mercy upon us,' was taken up by the response, 
' Christ have mercy upon us,' the sobbing of the men in the 
room might be heard. 

Afterwards the body was laid on the Council table to 
await the final arrangements. 

The Executive, by common consent, suspended its sitting, 
meetings of other committees for that afternoon were can- 
celled, and the bhnds of the Chambers of the Church were 
lowered as those of a house in mourning. 

As soon as it was fully known that the Primus had passed 
away the Dean of Edinburgh went to break the news to Miss 
Wilkinson.' 

A nurse had already been called in. Miss Wilkinson writes, 
but I was allowed to robe him, with the help of the Bishop of 
Glasgow and Mr. Speir. All the family were telegraphed for, 

1 Abridged from the Scottish Chronicle of December 13. 
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and they all arrived early next morning. May arrived in a few 
hours, and she and I and the two Sisters from All Saints' 
watched by him in Edinburgh Cathedral through the night, till 
several of the family arrived in time for the early Eucharist. At 
12 a beautiful service was held in St. Mary's Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, at which aU the Bishops were present, after which we 
brought him to Perth, to his own Cathedral. 

There, writes the Precentor, the Provost and I hastened up 
to the Cathedral, and received the body when it arrived from 
the station. It was laid in front of the Episcopal throne, before 
the altar. After a while, it was decided to have the coffin 
opened, so that his own people might have a last look at his 
features. There was nothing to suggest death in his appear- 
ance ; he just seemed to be sleeping, and the expression of the 
face was one of profound peace. I almost felt inclined to speak 
to him and ask why he was lying there. We had a short service. 
Although there had been no time to make things known, 
numbers of people kept coming to have a last look. 

From five o'clock till eleven. Miss Wilkinson says, there was 
one continual stream of devoted people, rich and 'poor, who 
were thankful to see his face once more. That night the coffin 
was closed, and throughout the night many of the congrega- 
tion watched in the Cathedral. 

The Provost organised a system of watchers for the night. 

Next day, Mr. Farquhar continues, after [two] early cele- 
brations, there was a big service — ^not the Burial Service, as 
that would be said in London, but one sanctioned by the 
Bishop of Edinburgh — at 3 p.m. All the Scottish Bishops and 
thirty or forty clergy were in the procession. The Provost read 
prayers ; I read a Lesson ; the choir sang Goss's ' O Saviour of 
the world ' beautifully ; and the Bishop of Edinburgh gave the 
blessing. At the special request of the family, the service 
ended with a sung Te Deum, which was indeed a most appro- 
priate end to the now finished episcopate. The Lord Provost and 
Magistrates and several Presbyterian Ministers were present. 

At night, the coffin, followed by a large throng — ^though not 
so large as it would have been had there been time to give 
proper notice — was taken to the station. There a procession 
was formed through the crowd — ^but many seem to have been 
forbidden by the police to enter the station — ^to the train. The 
Provost and I walked before the coffin in our surplices, and I 
was carrjdng the pastoral staff. On the platform there was 
a considerable crowd, and the Wilkinson family [accompanied 
by Bishop Richardson], said good-bye, and the train went ofE. 
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The body was taken to London, to St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, in time for the early celebration of the Eucharist on 
Friday, Dec. 13. 

The funeral service took place at noon. It was a wild 
and stormy day. The wind blew furiously round the Square, 
with lashing scuds of cold rain. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
came up to London for the funeral. There were many Bishops 
present, and great numbers of well-known people, old friends 
and disciples of the Primus. Durham, London, Cornwall, 
South Africa, Scotland were abundantly and honourably 
represented. It fell to Mr. George Wilkinson, the son of the 
Primus, as Precentor of St. Peter's, to arrange the details 
under the sanction of the Vicar. The Bishop of London, 
Bishop Richardson, Archdeacon Chapman, Dr. George Body, 
took part in the service, as well as Mr. Storrs, the Vicar whom 
the Primus had chosen, with laborious and prayerful care, 
to succeed him at St. Peter's. The pastoral stafi which the 
ladies of St. Peter's had given to the Primus was laid on the 
altar, at the close of the service, by his son Henry, who had 
stood with it through the service at the head of the cof&n. 
All the Primus's children were there ; his eldest son. Major 
Thomas Wilkinson, D.S.O., who had been away, arrived just 
in time for the service. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
standing before the altar, pronounced the benediction at the 
end of the service ; but before doing so, he said three Collects, 
the significance of which must have entered deep into many 
hearts. The first was the CoUect for AU Saints' Day ; the 
second, the Collect for the Third Sunday in Advent, that the 
stewards of God's mysteries may prepare the way of Christ 
after the pattern of St. John the Baptist ; the third, which the 
Archbishop modified, to make it applicable to the whole of 
Bishop Wilkinson's ministry, and not to the teaching of the 
day only, was the prayer that the words heard may be so 
grafted inwardly in the hearts of the hearers as to bring forth 
in them the fruits of good living. 

From the Church of St. Peter's the cof&n was carried to 
Brompton Cemetery. The grave in which Mrs. Wilkinson's 
body lay was open and decked with moss and flowers. In the 
presence of his family, of Mrs. Tyrwhitt-Drake, the daughter 
of his loyal churchwarden at Bishop Auckland, of Lady 
Magheramorne, the widow of his loyal churchwarden at 
St. Peter's, and of her sister. Miss Pennant, of some of the 
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Sisters of his beloved Commuiiity, of his old friend, the 
Hon. W. W.|,Vernon, who in spite of his years braved the 
wild weather, of the Kingscotes and the Whites from 
St. Peter's, of Mr. Speir and Mr. Kinloch from Perthshire, 
and of other afiectionate people, the body of the Primus 
was committed to the earth. Dr. Scott Holland said the 
prayers ; Bishop Richardson gave the blessing, and amidst 
the blast of the bitter gale the friends round the grave, with 
some of the choir of St. Peter's, struggled to sing : 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life be past ; 
Safe Into the haven guide, 

O receive my soul at last. 

So ended the earthly history of one who has had few Uke 
him in the Church of God for severe and unremitting self- 
discipline in the ways of hohness, for the concentration of all 
his thoughts and energies, throughout a long life, upon the one 
aim of serving God, for the intensity with which he realised 
and the simple directness with which he manifested the invis- 
ible things that surround us all, for the vigilance which let sUp 
no opportunity of helping the souls of others, for the great 
works that he accomplished and the often appalUng suflEering 
under which he accomplished them, for the freshness with 
which he took home to himself — even to the end — the first 
elements of the Gospel message while learning more and 
more of its larger aspects. The Dean of Edinburgh, preaching 
about him on the Sunday after his death, quoted the simple 
words in which the historian. Dr. Grub, describes Archbishop 
Leighton's death : 

Though in his seventy-fourth year, he seemed to be in good 
health ; his hair was still black, and all his former liveliness un- 
impaired. Burnet, who had not seen him for a considerable 
time, congratulated him on his good looks ; he answered that 
his work and his journey were both almost done. The next 
day he was seized with sudden illness, and died about thirty- 
six hours afterwards. 

But Archbishop Leighton had not his successor's mighty 
power with men, and his sufferings, though considerable, 
were more ordinary, both in nature and in volume. 
)iv;^The following papers are from the hands of two of those 
who were best qualified to appreciate the Bishop. The first 
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paper appeared ovear the well-known signature ' H. S. H.' 
in the ' Church Times.' 

It is useless to attempt to speak of the Bishop of St. 
Andrews in the haste of the first hours foUowipg the news of his 
tragic death. Only a few words of record are possible. Not an 
hour should pass without this being said. He has died a death 
such as he himself would have prayed for. He was in the act 
of bearing his witness ; he had lifted the dry matter in hand, as 
usual, on to high spiritual levels ; he had spoken, with clear 
head, and decisive utterance, and fulness of heart ; and while 
his voice was still possessing the souls of his hearers with its 
strange sway as of old, his head sank ; his body grew rigid ; 
and he had passed away. A noble and befitting close to a 
life lived on the very edge of the Unseen. 

For it was the Unseen which was his true home. That was 
the note of all his influence, of all he said and did. He was 
there, in sight of it ; in touch with it ; in communion with it. 
It was close round him, as a famiKar and intimate presence. It 
enveloped him on every side. He could always put out his 
hand and find and feel it there. He spoke into it, always, on 
every opportunity, as the natural and inevitable habit of his 
mind. He talked about it, as if it were ' in the room ' ; it was 
included in all his thinking. This was the secret of his handling 
of souls, this was the fount of his power to comfort, to guide, 
to enhearten. He knelt down as a child might kneel, by the 
side of all who came to him, and sent out his soul in the deep 
simpUcity of a child into the land which was to him so near, 
and irt which he ever felt at home. There was nobody like him 
in this ; and the effect on those for whom he so prayed was 
profound and overwhelming. It was this native absorption 
in Unseen Things, which at once gave him his power and also 
broke down his strength. For the first thirty years of his 
ministry, closed by the amazing work at St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, he lived habitually in the rare air of high spiritual 
levels, without pause or relief. He saw before him only souls 
and their salvation. On them he was concentrated ; to them 
he consecrated himself ; his world was a world of spirit,^ in 
which nothing important proceeded but the work of redemption. 
His wife's beautiful and skilful understanding of his needs 
lightened the over-strain by taking off him all necessity of 
troubUng to think how earthly affairs would go on. She made 
it all exquisitely right for his fastidious sensitiveness of taste, 
without his trying to think how it was done. She supplied to 
him the conditions and'surroundings which exactly befitted 
him with intimate judgment, and with unfailing felicity, and 
so he was set free to devote himself, without let or hindrance. 
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to the spiritual task which he so passionately loved. What her 
loss cost him it is impossible to measure. She knew so well how 
to ease his burden. The heroic devotion of his eldest daughter 
carried on the tradition left by her mother, from the hour of her 
death ; and still, for year after year he was set free to spend 
himself for others in spiritual ministry. These were his most 
wonderful days : at the close of his ministry at St. Peter's, 
and for the first brimming years in the Bishopric at 
Truro. 

At last all this strain and the expenditure of the spirit 
began to teU upon him, and, with the pressure of building the 
Cathedral and of its dedication, his force broke. From that 
time to the end he had to suffer greatly. It nearly broke his 
heart to be compelled to surrender the work that he loved in 
Cornwall. Years of wandering, seeking for health, followed. 
Then, in time, he learned to balance his religious absorption 
by counter interests, which could relieve tension. He could 
spare himself ; he could enjoy the lesser pleasures of scenery, 
and of common human intercourse, with a larger freedom. 
He gained elasticity. He found, during this time, how rich and 
full, as well as powerful, the sacramental life was. He had 
been drawn deeper and deeper into it all through the time at 
St. Peter's. Now he clung to it with yet firmer intensity, 
because of its objective validity in days of darkness, and also 
because of its wide wealth of suggestive beauty and of its bodily 
glory and earthly significance. He saw how it gathered the 
wholeness of our human life up into its spiritual transfigura- 
tion. 

The Scottish Bishopric, given to him as his health returned, 
was an untold joy. It put him back in the position that was 
natural to him, and in the work that he loved. 

Physically he had throughout a great deal of trouble to 
endure, but ^he had gallantly pulled through this. In his 
famous mission to South Africa he proved what power he could 
put out, -yvhen physical distress was at its very worst. 

He has laboured for unity through many difficulties and 
disappointments ; and the great Presbyterian leaders will, we 
are sure, never forget the man by whose Evangelical fervour 
they were so intimately drawn together into tender and prayer- 
ful companionship in Jesus Christ. But he had been broken 
by the serious iUness and operation of this year. No one could 
see him without anxiety, dreading lest his life should have 
definitely dropped to a lower level of possibilities than he could 
have willingly tolerated. We were wondering, in fear, whether 
the strength to go on would ever quite return, in spite of the 
unstinted and ceaseless care give to him day and night, in the 
devotion of consecr^,ted service, by hig second daughter, who 
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waited on his every step to the very end. But, now, all per- 
plexities are ended. God has taken the matter into His own 
hand ; and the silence shuts him in where he has found his 
peace. — R.I.P. 

The second paper is written by Adeline, Duchess of Bed- 
ford : 

' Part of our Pentecostal thanksgiving should be not only 
to give thanks for them He first sent on the very day, but even 
for them He sent ever since ; for these He still sendeth even 
in these days of ours. To thank Him for His Apostles, thank 
Him for the ancient Doctors and Fathers ; thank Him for those 
we have, if we have any so much worth.' 

These words uttered by one of our great English Divines, 
nearly 300 years ago, speak to us and to our generation con- 
cerning him who has lately gone from us to his rest. For him 
we may with full hearts thank God. 

It may be that while he was with us, we scarcely knew how 
great he was ; now we recognise that one more messenger from 
God has come and gone. That he delivered his message is 
certain ; at times with great freedom and power and again 
under great limitations. He has now carried an account of his 
labours to the Church within the veil. 

It is a joy which grows into a duty to strive to recall the 
tenor of that message, which came to us, not through a voice 
cr3dng in the wilderness, but by means of a strong personality 
moving in the crowded ways of men, conversant with their 
interests and experienced in their concerns. 

Bishop Wilkinson will long be remembered as a great saint, 
but we must on no account ignore the fact of his broad and 
genuine humanity. The soil of the nature which bore this ripe 
fruit of sanctity was of rich human quality. 

In his deahngs with women, for example, he showed not 
only a pecuUar tenderness, but a manly and chivalrous pro- 
tectiveness ; and being deeply impressed with the sensitive 
condition of the mind and feelings of a woman, he assumed 
(sometimes erroneously) that emotion was the governing 
characteristic of her nature. 

He had a theory that woman was naturally dominated by 
man, and that a tremendous responsibility lay with any man 
who misused his power. When facts pointed to a reversal 
of this position, he recognised them to the full, but reverted 
with renewed emphasis to the appeal which he believed to be 
based on a truer apprehension of the elementary facts of human 
nature : namely, that man, as the stronger force, should pro- 
tect the weak and uphold the faltering steps of the woman, who 
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by the very tenderness of her being might be the more readily 
exposed to temptation. 

He felt deeply the suffering inherent in a woman's life, 
and was profoundly indignant with those who were indifferent 
to the fact. It may be that his sympathy had a weakening 
effect on some characters ; if this was the case he became 
aware of it, and in later years made clearer calls on self-efface- 
ment and self-control. 

There is no doubt that he regarded a true marriage (the 
union of body, soul, and spirit) as the highest expression of 
which human life is capable, the point of contact with the 
Divine nature from which grace flowed into the Ufe of the 
family and sanctified the home. 

All human relation was in his thought consecrated by the 
Incarnation, but the ties of blood were ever foremost in his 
mind ; they partook of a special character of sacredness. Thus 
each relation of life had its source in that high ground, and 
friendship had no lower (although perforce a secondary) place 
in his regard. 

To the great, needy, suffering world outside this special 
circle he showed, hke David, the ' Kindness of God ' ; none 
who needed help appealed to him in vain. The pecidiar sensi- 
biUty of his own temperament gave a special touch to his 
sympathy ; possibly in many a sorrow he suffered as much or 
perhaps more than the bereaved themselves. 

This deep and far-reaching entrance into the very heart 
of pain attracted from far and near troubled and sin-laden 
spirits. They ' pressed upon him,' as in his Master's name he 
poured healing and strength into their wounds. 

It is far from improbable that the Bishop would have him- 
self regarded his dealings with individual souls as the most 
important part of his hfe-work, although his skill in this respect 
was not based on what is known as ' the study of human 
nature.'' 

He was no psychologist and would have disclaimed any 
interest in character except in so far as it is susceptible to the 
action of grace. The supreme interest centred on the state of 
the soul. 

The power to penetrate layers of reserve, the art which 
drew forth a full avowal of a long-concealed sin, the astonish- 
ing quickness with which he gauged a condition of spiritual 
sickness, and the patience with which he laboured for a happy 

' Cf. an interesting passage In the xlv. section of the chapter on 
the Ducal Palace in Ruskin's Stones of Venice, beginning : ' In the 
early ages of Christianity there was little care taken to analyse 
character.' 
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issue, all this and more also he owed not to observation, how- 
ever acute, nor to study, however prolonged, but to that gift of 
wisdom from above, which, coming down from the Father of 
Lights, reveals the deep secret of the relation of a soul to its 
God. 

It seemed as if he forbade himself to face the problems 
of heredity or temperament, lest such considerations should 
paralyse or confuse the message he was bound to deliver con- 
cerning the inexhaustible resources and triumphant power of 
Divine Grace. ' With God all things are possible ' was the 
ultimate fact ; that ' with men they were impossible ' could be 
no less true. 

It need not be said that in questions of conduct he was 
inexorable. No spiritual experience, however vivid, could 
stand in lieu of, for instance, scrupulous honesty. Most of 
his hearers will recall the tone of scorn with which he would 
speak of ' selfishness,' or the almost prophetic exaltation in 
which he reasoned with the powerful and wealthy concerning 
' justice, temperance, and judgment to come.' 

One who was in close spiritual touch with the Bishop has 
spoken of him as a ' practical mystic' The truth of the defini- 
tion cannot be questioned, although it demands some careful 
thought. He was undoubtedly a practical man of afiairs, and 
this characteristic is not uncommonly combined with the 
temperament of a mystic. It seems as if some special gifts 
of insight develop for use in different ranges of vision, and that 
Divine powers move the intelligence and purify the under- 
standing in matters which concern life and action when the 
surrendered will makes its full claim on both gifts and guidance. 
But some of the special marks of a mystic were absent in his 
case. He dwelt more upon the particular than the general, 
and was a strong advocate of rules and methods in the spiritual 
life. He would have been unea.sy in any spiritual sphere other 
than that in which he laboured ; a mystic may be said to be at 
home in all the many mansions of the soul. 

It is diflScult to approach the sacred subject of the nature 
of his mysticism. Others will speak of it in connexion with 
his theology ; here only two aspects can be mentioned in regard 
to (i) sin and (2) pain. 

His whole thought, it must be remembered, moved easily 
and naturally in a region which few can inhabit except at rare 
intervals of special enlargement of soul. It seemed at times 
as if the attacks of evil powers (conquered but not destroyed) 
were in a measure laid bare to his intense and searching gaze, 
and, when he flashed a hght on the common sins and every 
day temptations, their true origin stood revealed. He sought, 
under Divine constraint, to awaken in the soul a profound 
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conviction of sin, preparing it for the reception of the message 
of the Gospel which it was his peculiar glory to set forth, and 
great and marvellous were the ' reaping times,' to use a 
favourite expression of his own, which were given him by the 
Lord of the Harvest. We cannot foUow him into these vast 
fields ; suf&ce it to recall some aspects of his work for individual 
souls. The peculiar inwardness of his own hold on spiritual 
things was not, of course, intelligible to aU. Many went back 
and walked no more with him. His attitude towards life 
seemed to them forced and overstrained. But to those who 
could receive it, his message conveyed an interpretation of life 
which was coherent, forceful, and convincing. The new 
relation to God on which they entered changed their lives ; 
many offered themselves for missionary service, others 
laboured consistently and silently in the work of the Church 
at home. All were certain of one thing : they could count on 
the tender sympathy and fatherly counsel of him who had 
guided their feet (through many varjang paths) into the way 
of Peace. 

No sketch, however, faint, of his work as a spiritual guide 
could be complete without a word about his teaching in regard 
to Prayer. As Jacob wrestled with God in Penuel, so did he 
enter into the light and darkness, the conflict and victory, 
of intense experiences of Prayer. He fought his way through 
all opposing forces, through awful spiritual desolation, and 
bodily weakness, straight to the feet of his Lord, and, once 
there, he brooked no denial ; his faith had saved him, and others 
with him. Strengthened by the Spirit in the inner man, he 
went far into the heavenly places, but not so far as to leave the 
soul for whom he pleaded out of sight. He prayed as one 
who ' obtained promises,' and, while wholly in union with 
the Divine will, nevertheless called upon God to break and 
disperse all that hindered or obstructed the perfect and 
beneficent operation of His Purpose. 

To one who, in deep distress of mind, had sought his aid 
he wtote : ' You are right not to sink into a state of hopeless 
endurance. Pain, weakness, sin are alien to God who is Health 
and Strength and Holiness. He often uses them for His Divine 
ends, but we are to give no place to them. . . . Definite believ- 
ing prayers have been ofiered, definite pledges have been given 
to God ; these acts of Faith and Prayer cannot fail. The 
results may only be known hereafter, but they are certain one 
day to be known. Meanwhile Faith and Hope must be 
quickened, and must look (i) for the great object of the Chris- 
tian hope, the appearing of the King, (2) for a definite deliver- 
ance in answer to definite prayer. This expectation is not 
feverish, but calm, steadfast, patient. From time to time it 
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is definitely renewed, and then, the matter being trusted to 
God, the ordinary life is continued.' 

The problem of Pain (notably of physical suffering) occu- 
pied his attention very closely. He boldly classed all suffering 
among redemptive agencies. He regarded all the suffering 
of the members of the mystical Body of Christ as part of the 
work accomplished on Calvary, a fulfilment throughout the 
ages of the redemption of mankind. 

' Prayer is good,' he would say, ' but suffering is better ; it 
effects more than all the rest, when silently offered in union 
with our Lord to the Father.' It is needless to dwell upon this 
power, for it will be familiar to all who were conversant with 
his teaching, but we may note the characteristic omission to 
construct a logical unity between this view and that given in 
the letter quoted above. To his vivid spiritual consciousness 
no discord was apparent, and he would have brushed aside 
many of the perplexities which surround such questions at the 
present time. 

It may be well to turn here to that side of the Bishop's 
life and character of which the writer had fuU and striking 
experience — ^namely, his strong dramatic imagination. Many 
who heard his addresses during the Soudan campaign will 
recall the vivid pictures he drew of the sufferings and privations 
of the wounded men, or the strain or suspense to the officer 
in command ; his words during the Boer war could have been 
no less striking. 

After speaking of the Mission of Help in South Africa, 
the Duchess goes on : 

The fine ideal he had formed for the citizen and the Church- 
man (the two characters he truly felt were complementary) 
found expression in a large movement of this character ; he saw 
both far and near with equal clearness, and in the things which 
pertained to the Kingdom of God he bore some resemblance 
to a great contemporary, Cecil Rhodes, of whom it was said that 
he was accustomed to think ' in Continents.' 

The great gathering planned for 1908 — ^the Pan-Anglican 
Congress — ^had already touched his imagination and he greatly 
desired to take part in the Lambeth Conference. But even 
as he spoke of the future, he would pause and recall how short 
his time was. Towards the end he spoke often of Death, and 
of the almost intolerable sense of sin which preceded its 
approach in some souls. In conversation on the subject it was 
suggested that this deeper insight into the true condition of the 
soul was of the essence of that state of purification which pre- 
pared the faithful/or the Vision of God. He assented ; and on 
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another occasion, when the great release was spoken of as a 
moment of triumph, he returned to the thought of the burden erf 
conscious guilt as revealed to the clearer vision of those whose 
work on earth was drawing to a close. 

Nevertheless, in the last Holy Week he spent on earth, a 
wonderful and joyous baptism of the Spirit visited the soul of 
the saint. He described it to the writer in vivid terms. The 
great verities of the Christian faith were laid bare to the eye 
of the spirit ; they were present not to faith but to sight. 
' God enabled me entirely to lay hold on the large congrega- 
tions (he said) ; I have seldom, if ever, felt anything like 
it.' . . . But those who knew him well noticed a remarkable 
change when in the month of November 1907 he came to London 
for a short visit. SHe listened to some painful facts which were 
laid before him, as though they had happened long ago and their 
true bearing had become apparent. AU the old story of pain 
and wrong which had so moved him in former years was now 
seen sub specie aeternitatis, the only vital and lasting part being 
the effect on character in its relation to God. 

Like his Master on the Resurrection morning, he stood on 
the shore, and watched those who toiled and suffered in the 
accomplishment of their life-work. He knew that they, too, 
through the grace of perseverance, would come to this in their 
turn, and would say to others ' Peace be unto you,' for all is 
well. 

And so he passed from among us, and we cannot mourn him, 
or grudge him to the company of the Blessed. ' No smile is 
like the smile of Death,' for there are no tears in it ; the pathos 
Of mortality has passed from it for ever. 
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